This is the story of a deadly game of hide and seek behind 
the Japanese lines deep in the Burmese jungle; a game 
played at night amid the steaming undergrowdi of crawling, 
crushing stems and parasitic roots hiding poison and sucking 
jaws; a game in which a false move was as likely to result 
in death from the jungle as from ajap sentry widi a gun. 

There was no question of the necessity for this hazardous 
operation; die Jap battery had to be eliminated. With no 
air support, the gunners were powerless to destroy a battery 
which moved in a twelve mile arc and never fired twice 
from the same position. The party of eleven men set out 
to find it, to plot its posidon for the gunners at Base to 
destroy it by directed fire. None of them had any illusions 
about the job ; the chief concern of most of diem was to 
get back alive. 

Most of them died. The job was done, die mission 
was successful, the battery was annihilated, but only two 
men returned. Nine men in exchange for a battery—a 
fair bargain, in terms of war. This is their story in terms of 
human beings. 
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THE JUNGLE 


F ROM the air the Plain of Iniphal looks like a worn patch in 
a green deep-pile carpet. The low earth banks dividing the 
rice-fields make the warp and weft; the straggling town of 
Imphal and die groves of mango and plantain which mark die 
villages might be the remnants of the pile still clinging to the 
exposed backing. All round it spreads the jungle: not level 
like a spread carpet, but violently crumpled into folds and 
ridges, as if the carpet Lad been pushed and kicked in several 
directions. These are the Naga Hills, stretching far back into 
Burma. 

The jungle begins at the edge of the plain with no inter¬ 
mediate zone. First, scrub and tall grass with here and there a 
dishevelled plantain grove to mark the site of some forgotten 
village. Then banyan, mango, silk-cotton and flame-of-the- 
forest, climbing painfully up the lower slopes. Higher up, 
teak, dhak and shiny-leaved mahua, merging into sal, bamboo 
and azalea which climb to the tops of the hills. Everywhere, 
a struggling green tangle: a green gloom in the dry season, a 
steaming, reeking corruption in the wet, and always growing, 

f rowing, and rotting as it grows. The heart of the hills may 
e rock, but their outer layers arc only the decayed wreckage 
of centuries of growth. 

Life and growth is the law of the jungle, and the life is hot 
and furious. Trees fight with each other to thrust their heads 
into the sunlight, and wild vines crush the life from the trees. 
Undergrowth forces its way between the trunks like children 
squirming between the legs of a crowd, and every tree has its 
family of parasites which suck at its bark and roots, bleeding it 
dry. The jungle teems with life: life which flies and hops and 
crawls and slithers. Kick a rotten log and a flood of termites 
pours out. Lift a fallen branch and a giant millipede, a foot of 
animated rubber tubing, will amble away. Turn a stone and 
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you release a scorpion or a red centipede, six inches of wriggling 
horror. Every clump of trees has its school of monkeys or its 
band of squirrels, its snake looped lazily round a bough or its 
raw-necked vulture on the watch. Fruit-bats hang like flowers 
of obscene shape from branches, and fat grey cicadas squat in 
the grass and keep up a shrill chorus. Lizards, brilliantly 
coloured or fantastically frilled and homed, scuttle across the 
path or crouch in wait for insects. There are other forms of 
life, too: ticks and mosquitoes with fever in their bite; life in 
the earth, bizarre forms which defy classification, oddities with 
six legs or a hundred legs or no legs at all, borderline creatures. 
A spadeful of earth or a cupful of stagnant water can produce 
its own miniature zoo. 

The jungle never knows peace. Kill or be killed is its second 
law. It is a wild cruel country ruled by crushing steins and 
parasitic roots, by fang and daw and poison, by jabbing sting 
and sucking jaws. At the end arc the wolves and hyenas, the 
vultures and scavenger-beetles, to dispose of the dead. 

Nothing changes. When man brings war to die jungle, he 
only adds a few more forms of death to a land where death is 
the end of every law. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


T HE rain had been falling since early morning, and where 
the ground had been muddy before, now it was nearly 
liquid. At least, thought the Battalion Clerk, it kept 
the flies down, though it did nothing else for a man’s com¬ 
fort. Certainly it didn’t make him much cooler. This 
muggy heat was like the inside of a hothouse; it made you 
sweat even when you sat still. He wiped the sweat carefully 
from his hands before making the next entry on the casualty 
return. 

785490 Sergeant 'White, D. J. Wounded. 

Hard luck on Chalky, he thought, to stop that one in the 
knee; and at the worst moment, just as C Company was 
coming out to go into reserve. If he had been two minutes 
earlier, or two minutes later . . . but war was like that. 
Wonder how the corporal—what’s his name, now? Can’t 
remember—who took over the platoon would manage? Not 
that it mattered, the clerk reflected; he’d muddle through 
somehow. Anyhow, if a bullet had your number on it you’d 
had it, whatever you thought of it. He put the casualty return 
aside and listened unobtrusively to the conversation behind 
the bamboo partition. Something was cooking all right; 
they’d been at it for the last hoxir, the C.O., the Adjutant, 
C Company Commander and that Gunner officer who’d blown 
in. The clerk would have given a great deal to hear what they 
were talking about, but as it was he could only catch the odd 
word. The Gunner had a clear, rather schoolmasterly way 
of talking, but he kept his voice low, and the C.O. was saying 
very little, only interrupting now and then in his usual gruff 
way. 

Oh, it's a lovely war! hummed the clerk to himself, gazing 
at the roof. And a hell of a place for Battalion H.Q., too, in 
this ramshackle bamboo hut with the rain coming through the 
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roof. What wouldn’t he give now for the training camp at 
home, with die prospect of a pint of beer in the Naafi after 
duty; or even the base camp back in India, although the beer 
there was poor stuff and the whisky was firewater, and as for 
the food . . . But anything was better than sitting here with 
the rain finding all the weak spots. And die Lord only knew 
how long this siege would last. All roads cut, all supplies 
coming in by air; mud, rain, nothing to eat but bully and 
biscuits and dehydrated potatoes, and not much of that. . . . 
Something to write home about, but give me home and you 
can have the writing. ... 

The voices behind the partition suddenly became audible, 
and the clerk leaned back to listen. 

‘Well, we can’t spare a senior N.C.O.’ That was the Old 
Man. ‘We’ve lost two in two days. Let me sec—who’s the 
corporal who took over Number Three platoon from Sergeant 
White? ’ 

‘Corporal Martin, sir.’ That was C Company Commander. 

‘What’s he like? Do you think he’s suitable?’ The C.O. 
had a way of firing off his questions like that. 

‘He should he all right, sir. Cool-headed.’ 

4 Cool heads are what we need on a job like this.’ That was 
the Gunner. 

‘H’m.’ The Old Man’s growling, thought the clerk; drat 
means that he’s thinking it over. * Orderly! ’ 

‘ Sir! 1 The C.O.’s orderly jerked into life. 

‘Go over to C Company and find Corporal Martin. Tell 
him to report here immediately.’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ The orderly saluted and went out. 

‘What about the six men, sir?’ queried the Company Com¬ 
mander. * Shall I ask for volunteers ? ’ 

‘No.’ The Colonel’s voice was gruffer than usual. ‘The 
less this is advertised, the better. You’d better pick the men 
yourself; from Martin’s section, preferably. Hell know how 
to handle ’em.’ 

The voices dropped to a murmur again. 

So Martin’s clicked for a sticky job, thought the Battalion 
Clerk. I bet he’ll be sick about it! He remembered Martin 
now; nice chap, quiet and a bit tight-fisted, but that was 
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excusable—he’d got married just before be left England and 
was full of big plans for the future. Well, a man with a young 
wife waiting for him had every right to be sick about being 
picked for a special job at any time, and especially in this bloody 
catch-as-catch-can jungle war. He might get an M.M. or a 
D.C.M. out of it, but a whole skin was worth any number of 
ribbons. 

‘Corporal Martin, sir.’ 

Here it comes, said die clerk to himself, and quiedy shifted 
to the partition. This would be worth listening to. 

The C.O. looked at Martin with interest. He liked to think 
that he knew all his N.C.O.s and their virtues and weak points, 
and to a great extent he did. It was the product of half a life¬ 
time of close observation: he knew which sergeant was 
prejudiced against conscripts, which corporal tried to cover his 
own lack of confidence by a barrage of petty criticism. Martin 
impressed him favourably: about twenty-six or seven, stocky 
and capable-looking, he had the cautious air of a man who 
would take nothing for granted. And caution was a vital 
necessity sometimes. . . . 

‘Stand at ease. Corporal,’ he said. ‘Are your men setded 
in all right?’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

The C.O. cleared his throat. ‘ Corporal,’ he said, ‘I’ve had 
my eye on you for some time. Your Company Commander 
tells me that you’re one of his best junior N.C.O.s. Well, I’m 
giving you an opportunity to show just how good you are. 
It’s a special job—in fact, I might say a very special job. I 
know that your company only came out yesterday, but that 
can’t be helped. I need a good N.C.O., and I think that you 
fill the bill. Understood?’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ said Martin woodenly. 

‘Good.’ The C.O. indicated the Gunner officer. ‘You’ll 
be under Captain Pasco’s orders. Pasco, will you put Martin 
in the picture?’ 

Pasco stood up and leaned over the map spread out on the 
table. ‘This is the scheme, Corporal, very roughly,’ he ex¬ 
plained. ‘We’re after a moving target in this area: a Japanese 
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105 mm. medium battery, in fact, which has been causing quite 
a lot of trouble in the sector.’ His speech was almost too 
precise to be natural. ‘As it never fires twice from the same 
position, neither the Air Force nor Survey have been able to 
help much; it’s not the same as a fixed battery, you understand, 
which can usually be silenced quickly once we have its position. 
Therefore Division has decided that it must be located by a 
forward observing party and destroyed by actual directed fire. 
All clear so far?’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ said Martin for the third time. ‘The party will 
operate behind the enemy lines ? ’ 

‘Correct.’ On the talc cover of the map Pasco drew an arc 
with a red pencil. ‘The battery operates within this arc, in 
an area roughly twelve miles wide. Our job is to find it. I’ll 
have my assistant and two signallers; your job. Corporal, is 
to accompany us with a party of six men, assist in observation 
and to act as a guard in case we are spotted. Look: you see 
these three hills in a row? They’re known as Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob. We pass through the Japanese lines at this point 
and follow the course of this stream until we reach a clearing 
between Isaac and Jacob.' Then we climb Isaac and establish 
an observation post on die top.’ Pasco smiled faintly. ‘This 
will be a great game of hide-and-seek, Corporal, and will 
probably take three or four days, or perhaps more. Any 
questions?’ 

‘No, sir. I think I understand it.’ 

‘All right,’ said the Colonel. ‘You’ll start in four hours’ 
time, Corporal. That should give you time to prepare every¬ 
thing. You’ll draw rations for five days. That should put 
you on the safe side,’ he added to Pasco, and to the Company 
Commander, ‘I’ll leave the selection of the party to you, Don. 
Any questions, Corporal?’ 

Martin considered for a moment. ‘May I select my own 
men, sir?’ he asked unexpectedly. 

The C.O. looked at the Company Commander. ‘Why?’ 
inquired the latter. 

I’d like to take men from my own section, sir,’ replied Martin 
evenly. ‘They’re used to me, and I know them. I’d find 
them easier to handle than men I don’t know.’ 
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‘You’ve a point there,’ said the Colonel approvingly. ‘Very- 
well, Corporal, you can pick your six—subject to your approval, 
of course, Don.’ 

Martin turned to the Company Commander. ‘I’d like to 
take Waldock, Holland, Rayner, Hubbard and Clarey, sir,’ he 
said, ‘and Tansley with the Bren gun.’ 

The Company Commander made a comical told-you-so 
grimace at the Colonel. ‘I’d have picked those men myself, 
sir,’ he said. 

‘Does you credit, Martin,’ said the C.O. briefly. ‘I’ll leave 
the rest to you, Don. Corporal, you'll report to me at four. 
That’s all.’ 

‘Very good, sir.’ Martin saluted and went. Cool! thought 
the Battalion Clerk, watching him go. The Old Man throws 
a suicide job at him and he doesn’t bat an eyelid. He ought 
to have joined the Commandos. Ah, well!—the clerk 
stretched himself and returned to his papers—rather Martin 
than me, and rather any sort of war than this one. . . . Roll 
on the boat that takes me home! he hummed tunelessly as he 
applied himself to the next task. 

Pasco watched Martin go with a crooked smile. ‘He doesn’t 
seem greatly perturbed,’ he remarked. 

The C.O. filled his pipe and lit it. ’ I wish more of my junior 
N.C.O.s had Iris attitude,’ he said, blowing out a cloud of 
smoke. ‘Too many of them are so anxious to please that they 
overdo it. Martin, as you noticed, didn’t act die hero or ask 
a lot of damn-fool questions. I’d rather see a man of his type 
than one who tries to impress.’ 

‘He risked a rocket, didn't he, sire’ inquired the Adjutant. 
‘Asking to be allowed to pick Iris own men, I mean.’ 

Another jet of smoke went up. ‘My dear man,’ said the 
Colonel patiently, ‘that’s one thing that I’d never give a man a 
rocket for. I wish that more N.C.O.S realized that their men 
are men, not just bodies. If Martin doesn’t know his section 
as individuals, then he doesn’t deserve his stripes. That’s one 
lesson that I’ve learnt: the conduct of a section is either a credit 
or a reproach to the N.C.O. commanding it. And I do know 
that there’s very litde wrong with Martin’s section. That 
speaks for itself.’ 
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Pasco smiled again. ‘I feel safer already, sir/ he said. 

In the hut that did duty as shelter for the section, the six men 
prepared for their mission in as many different frames of mind. 

Rayner, squinting down the barrel of his rifle, said, ‘What’s 
your guess, Bill? Our Harold told you anything?’ 

‘You know Our Harold,’ said Holland lazily. His cultured 
voice with its slightly ironic drawl contrasted oddly with 
Rayner’s rough Midland accent. ‘ Opening a Bank of England 
safe with a penknife is child’s play by comparison. Still, the 
presence of the Gunners is evidence enough, I think. Were to 
hold their hands while they inquire into the activities of friend 
Jap/ 

^Bloody Gunners!’ said Rayner without rancour. 

‘They have their uses.’ Holland yawned, and Rayner 
looked at him and grinned. ‘Nervous, Bill?’ he queried. 

‘No more than usual. A touch of the needle, perhaps.’ 

‘I used to get it before the bell went/ observed Rayner, the 
former professional middleweight; ‘but it wears off.’ 

‘By all the rules/ said Holland with rather more than Iris 
usual cynicism, ‘we ought to be talking excitedly in highly 
patriotic terms. “Another blow for democracy—” eh?’ 

‘Another crack at Jap’s guts/ amended Rayner. 

Holland finished adjusting his equipment and laid it down. 
‘Disgusting/ he said in mock reproof. ‘In fact, deplorable. 
Don t you understand, Blondie, that we’re not fighting against 
the Japanese people—’ 

‘Who are we fighting against, then?’ Rayner wanted to 
know. 

‘—but against Japanese militarism, totalitarian rule, etcetera, 
ad infinitum, ad nauseam,’ continued Holland, ignoring the 
interruption. ‘In plain language, you’re allowed to shoot the 
Japs, bayonet ’em, disembowel’em with grenades or cut ’em 
in two with Brens, but not to hate ’em. All that we do must 
be done with the purest of motives, hatred and a desire for 
revenge being definitely out of the book as not in keeping with 
the true spirit of the Allied war effort. In fact, my thick- 
skulled friend, by yielding to such animal desires you’re branding 
yourself as a lesser breed without the law—no sense of dedication.’ 
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‘You’re off again! ’ complained Rayner. ‘Man, are you clean 
daft?’ 

‘No more than the rest of us, I hope.’ Holland took out a 
cigarette-case and offered it to Rayner. ‘A drink would be 
indicated if there was one available, but as there isn’t one, have 
a cigarette.’ 

‘Thanks,’ said Rayner. ‘Bill, what’s got under your skin? 
You’re good in a scrap, everybody knows that—but you talk 
as if you didn’t care which way it went.’ 

‘Hardly that. I don’t like the Jap; he’s a dirty little beast. 
But neither do I like the guff which we have to swallow. 
Perhaps we are fighting for a better world—although it’s hard 
to believe when our own system is so fundamentally rotten— 
but don’t expect me to love Brother Jap because of it’ 

‘Clear as mud!’ said Rayner, slipping the bolt of Iris rifle into 
place. He grinned, and the grin made his ugly face look very 
pleasant. ‘You think too much, Bill, and it makes you see 
crooked. Where d’you get all these fancy ideas from?’ 

“‘Three leagues beyond the wide world’s end”,’ quoted 
Holland. ‘ Skip it. I’m going to see how the kid’s getting on.’ 
He stood up and walked over to the comer where Clarey was 
packing his haversack. 

Rayner scratched his head. He did not think that he would 
ever understand Holland. It was a queer friendship: the two 
were poles apart in practically everything, and yet inseparable 
as only men could be who shared this war together. It was 
as well, thought Rayner, that his thick skin protected him from 
Bill’s cruel tongue. If it came to that, what did he know about 
him? Holland’s occupation was listed briefly as ‘journalist’, 
but Holland had admitted in one of his rare moments of candour 
that he had money enough of his own and wrote only for 
amusement—‘the sort of stuff that everyone reviews and nobody 
reads,’ he had said. He seemed to belong to the queer bohe¬ 
mian half-world which was a law to itself and made a virtue of 
not being understood. To Rayner, easy-going and with his 
coarse earthy sense of humour, it all looked a bit daft. But 
Bill was all right at rock bottom, he thought, in spite of his 
habit of sneering at everything and everybody. He suspected 
that most of the time Bill was ‘putting it on’; that somewhere 
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deep inside him was another sort of man who might, in other 
circumstances, develop into something decent and likeable. . . . 
Rayner gave it up. 

Clarey looked up as Holland approached, and smiled. 
‘Hello, Bill.’ 

‘Hello, kid,’ replied Holland, appropriating Clarey’s bedding 
for a seat. ‘How are you feeling i 

‘All right,’ said Clarey with a shrug of his shoulders. His 
casualness was a little too perfect to be genuine. ‘I wish we 
could have had the mail before we started, though. I haven’t 
had any for over a month.’ 

‘Your people live in London, don’t they?’ 

‘Yes.’ Clarey looked up. ‘In her last letter my girl said, 
“It’s been raining for the last week. We wish you could 
bottle some of the Burma sunshine and send it to us!’” He 
laughed. ‘When did we last see the sun. Bill?’ 

‘There are two kinds of people in this war,’ said Holland. 
‘Those who know too little, and those who know too much.’ 

‘And I suppose we’re in the second class?’ 

‘More or less.’ Holland thought: This is only talk; die 
kid’s making conversation because he’s nervous, and he has 
every right to be so. He knew all about Clarey: Clarey was 
a nice lad with a clerking job at home, a mother and a girl 
whom he loved with something of a boy’s idealism; an only 
son, probably, and therefore a litde over-sensitive to the rough 
world he lived in. The others had ragged him brutally until 
Rayner, who had a softer heart than his background led one to 
expect, had stepped in with a brusque ‘Leave the kid alone!’ 
which had setded the matter once for all. He had been more 
or less under Rayner’s and Holland’s wings ever since. It was 
a crime that a lad like Clarey should be here at all. But that 
was typical of the war, thought Holland, the bloody war in 
both senses. The crazy, brutalizing, treat-’em-all-alike war. 

Clarey, guessing the trend of Holland’s thoughts, was silent. 
Bill was right: he was frightened, and he had never succeeded 
in being anything else. Even on that last attack, when he had 
shot those two Japanese as they scutded across the open, no one 
but himself had known what an effort it had been to raise Iris 
rifle to his shoulder and bring the sights round. The corporal, 
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crouching next to him, had said, ‘Good shot, Clarey!’ and 
approval from Martin was rare enough to be worth having; 
but Martin did not know that he had had to clench his teeth 
hard to stop himself from being sick. It was always the same: 
the butterflies in his stomach, the rising nausea, the fear that he 
would lose his nerve, cover his eyes and scream. He had fought 
it down so far, but each time it retained. 

Well, he thought, Bill knows, and he hasn’t mentioned it. 
But he knows for all that .... Clarey fastened the last 
buckle and searched in his pocket for a cigarette, and while he 
was lighting it he came to a decision. At the risk of losing face, 
he must tell someone about it. ‘Bill,’ he said, ‘I want you 
to tell me something.’ 

‘Yes?’ said Holland, and his tone was encouraging. 

‘Do you know what it’s like to be scared?’ 

Holland looked at him for a moment, and then threw back 
his head and laughed. That’s done it, thought Clarey miserably; 
that’s spoilt it all. 

‘Sorry, kid,’ said Holland, suddenly serious. ‘listen: we’re 
all frightened before a thing happens. Ask Blondie: he’ll tell 
you that before a fight he always feels ready to turn and run. 
We all feel that. Did I ever tell you about the Gunner officer 
who came up with us on the last attack? On the night before 
the show he wandered into the slit-trench where I was standing 
guard. “ How do you feel?” he asked me. “To be honest, 
sir,” I said, “I feel windy.” “That’s all right,” he said. “So 
do 1 .'” 

‘So you feel it too?’ said Clarey, as if he had made a great 
discovery, 

‘Of course. If a man tells you that he never feels nervous 
before a show, just laugh.’ 

‘But I feel it all the time.’ Clarey, having taken the plunge, 
spoke more rapidly. ‘I’ve managed to keep it down so far, 
but I never know whether I’ll manage it next time. , . . When 
I was at school, you know, I never went in for boxing; I was 
afraid of being hurt. I don’t like to see anything hurt, not even 
an animal or a bird. And when I shot those two Japs. . . .’ 

He twisted round suddenly and faced Holland. ‘Bill, I don’t 
know what you’ll make of this, but you’ve studied psychology 



brain. Do you mind if I tell you something 

‘Well . . . when I shot those Japs Corporal Martin was 
next to me. I believe he’d have tried himself, but he couldn’t 
reach them with his tommy-gun. Anyway, when I—I dropped 
them he looked at me, grinning, and said, "Good shot, 
Clareyl’” Clarey lowered his voice a full octave. ‘And at 
that moment I wanted to kill him. I hated him more than 
anyone in the world.’ 

And that, thought Holland, was that. I wonder what Freud 
would have said? or, for that matter, the set with whom he had 
mixed before the war. What a bunch of fools we were, he 
said to himself; we spent our time trying to abolish God, 
justice and the moral code, and now the war’s doing it for us, 
and much more neady than we ever could. . . . 

‘Look here. Bob,’ he said, ‘you’ll have to get this straight. 
It’s not the Japs or being hurt that you’re afraid of: it’s yourself. 
You’re afraid of being afraid, do you understand? That’s a 
good fear to have. Has Martin noticed anything?’ Clarey 
shook his head. ‘Then that shows that there’s nothing really 
wrong with you. When the show starts, remember that. 
Martin’s taking you along because he’s sine that you’ve guts 
enough to go through with it. Prove that he’s right.’ Holland 
grinned. ‘I’ll keep an eye on you, and so will Blondie, and if 
necessary we’ll hold a hand apiece. . . . It’s nothing unusual, 
really. I knew a man. . . .’ 

He told a long, and to Clarey, a poindess story, and wondered 
where in his imagination he had found the material. Clarey 
listened gratefully. He admired Holland more than ever, ana 
wondered why the others found so many harsh things to say 
about him. There was still a great deal of the puppy in Clarey. 

Hubbard said, glancing across the hut at the pair, ‘I wonder 
what those two find to natter about?’ 

‘Lord knows.’ Young Peter Tansley, the tallest man in the 
company, and except for Clarey the youngest, was not interested 
in Holland or his conversation. Holland, to his min d, was a 
waster, a windbag and something of a snob. Tansley had only 
two interests in life: his Bren gun and his hatred for the Japanese. 
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The latter dated from a letter he had received nearly a year ago, 
telling him that his brother had been killed on another part of 
the front. The -writer had no tact: he had gone into details 
and left Tansley a changed man, warped and bitter in a way 
which was out of all proportion to bis years. From that 
moment he dreamed only of Japanese in the sights of his gun; 
he wanted to see diem die as his brother had died, slashed and 
tom by bullets as his brother had been. After die war it might 
be a different story, but until then he was dedicated to the grim 
purpose of killing to avenge. 

Hubbard did not consider diis: probably such a thought 
would not have occurred to him. ‘Well, nothing to do now 

but wait,’ he observed, yawning. ‘ Going to be a long war_ 

Want a hand, Peter?’ 

‘You might charge a few mags for me,’ said Tansley 
ungraciously. 

‘Righto.’ Hubbard picked up a magazine and began to press 
the rounds into it. * Still at it! ’ he remarked, indicating Holland 
and Clarey with a jerk of his head. ‘Just like a couple of old 
tarts in die local. . . . And talking about locals. I’d like a 
couple of pints this minute. How about you, Peter? Ordered 
a barrel for the homecoming?’ 

Tansley shrugged his shoulders without replying. Hubbard 
did not take offence; evidently Peter had one of his moods on. 
His mind drifted back: his last letter from home had told him 
diat things were going well, that his sister’s baby had arrived 
without mishap, that die bombs had fallen somewhere else. 
Life wasn’t so bad really. Still, it would be good to smell die 
earth again: clean fragrant earth sliding away sweetly from the 
ploughshare, and the scent of freshly-cut clover. Hubbard let 
his mind wander freely in the garden of memories: there were 
the horses which knew him and pushed their velvet noses 
against his face whenever he stopped near them; die collie 
which always barked joyfully at his approach; the seagulls 
squawking in the track of the plough; die almond tree which 
shook scented confetti over the fence. Better any day than 
this back-of-beyond where even die earth wasn’t friendly. Oh, 
well! after the war he could pick up everything where he’d 
dropped it; the old job would be open for him, and later he 
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might get a smallholding or perhaps a little poultry farm. 
Better to stand on your own feet if you could. . . . 

Waldock sat alone in his corner. His isolation was a matter 
of choice: he too had his ‘moods’, and this was one of the 
occasions when he had them. He was senior to Martin by 
a year in age and three in service, and, he told himself for the 
twentieth time , if he had kept himself on a tighter rein during 
the period at the base, he would probably have been in command 
of the party instead of Martin. As it had turned out, because 
he had let himself go and blotted a hitherto clean record, he had 
been passed over and Martin had the two stripes. He had no 
ill-feeling towards Martin: Martin could do the job on his 
head. But Waldock was still a private after eight years’ service 
as a regular, and Martin a corporal after less than five as a 
territorial . . . and in line for a third stripe if Chalky didn’t 
come back soon, thought Waldock. There might be a chance 
for him there, if the Old Man chose to overlook that giddy- 
goat trick at the base. In the meantime, he could only do as 
best he could. Waldock was too old a soldier to let his 
resentment show. 

The door of the hut darkened for a moment as Martin came 
in, shaking water from his cape. Holland took the cigarette 
from his mouth and said in a low caustic tone, ‘Fanfare of 
trumpets within. Enter a Bleeding Soldier.’ 

‘Some say good old Harold . . 7 supplemented Rayner. 

‘ Others tell the truth,’ grinned Martin. ‘ But you’ll say good 
old Harold when you see what I’ve got.’ From under his cape 
he produced, with the air of a conjurer, a packet of letters. 
‘The mail’s just come in. I got the clerk to pick ours out 
first. One for Holland . . . three for Rayner . . . two for 
Clarey . . . one for Hubbard . . . one for Tansley . . . 
two for Waldock. And two for me. There’s a parcel for 
me too.’ 

‘The devil looks after his own,’ said Holland maliciously. 
‘How is it that you’ve got three, Blondie?’ 

‘My fans like to keep in touch,’ explained Rayner without 
modesty. 

‘Ask the other one to write as well.’ Holland turned his 
letter over twice as if hesitating: then, without opening it, he 
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put a match to the comer and held it there until the paper 
flared up. 

‘Man, are you daft?’ demanded Rayner. ‘There might 
have been a cheque in it! ’ 

‘Exactly,’ said Holland. ‘There might.’ He flicked the 
ashes on to the floor. Rayner shook his head. If Bill was so 
soft in the head, it was none of his business. 

Martin finished reading his correspondence in silence before 
opening the parcel, and then he sat up and held out a round tin. 
‘Gather round, lads!’ he invited. *Hclja yourselves. This is 
an occasion. Go on, take two apiece—Ive plenty more.’ 

‘What’s the celebration, Corp’ral?’ inquired Rayner. ‘Your 
birthday or something?’ 

‘No, not mine. It’s my son’s birthday—his first, in fact.’ 

‘Didn’t know you had a son,’ said Rayner. 

‘Well, I have—a year old today, and a bonny boy, according 
to the wife. It makes going home worth it, eh?’ Martin was 
in a happier mood than anyone had seen for a long lime. ‘All 
had your share? Right, then—now listen.’ He dosed the tin 
and crossed his arms on his knees. ‘You all know that we’re 
off in an hour’s time for a spedal job. How much you’ve 
guessed I don’t know, but in any case, the Skipper will give 
you the dope presently, so there’s no need for me to tell you 
anything. What I want to say is this: I picked you myself, 
with the Old Man’s permission. I’ve picked you because I 
know you better than I know any of the others, and I think 
you’re the best men for the job. Now: it’s not too late, if 
one of you thinks he’d better not, to fall him out and get a 
substitute. I don’t want to do that if I can help it, but obviously 
it’s not good sense to take a man along who isn’t feeling fit or— 
well, anything of the kind. So if anyone’s feeling off colour, 
now’s the time for him to say so.’ 

Clarey felt something rising in his throat. It was a heaven¬ 
sent opportunity: Lord knew that he felt any tiling but happy 
about the whole thing. He had only to speak now . . . but 
‘then he saw Holland’s eye on him. Too late: he had already 
said too much. He swallowed and said, ‘Well, I’m all right, 
Corporal, at any rate,’ and hoped that his words did not sound 
as unconvincing to Martin as they did to himself. 
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‘You can take it as read/ said Holland. 

‘Fair enougli/ replied Martin. ‘All fixed? I’ve to report 
to the C.O. in half an hour’s time. Until then, hang on here. 
I’m going to meet the Gunners.’ He rose and went over to 
the door. * Oh, Badge! ’ he said as an afterthought. 

‘Yes, Corporal?’ Waldock got up and joined him. 

Martin dropped his voice. ‘You know why I picked you, 
don’t you, Badge? If anything happens to me I want you to 
take over as senior man. I’m relying on you—see?’ 

‘Understood,’ said Waldock. 

‘ Good man/ said Martin. He never tried to take advantage 
of his rank when speaking to Waldock; he knew that Waldock 
would be as good an N.C.O. as himself, or better. ‘I’ll see 
you later/ he said, and went out. 

‘Decent/ said Hubbard to no one in particular. 

‘There’s nothing fundamentally wrong with Our Harold/ 
Holland stated. ‘At least he gave us all a chance to show 
unwilling . . . even if he did pave die way by handing round 
his cigarettes first. It made any show of reluctance somewhat 
more difficult, didn’t it?’ 

‘You’ve got an evil mind, Bill/ said Rayner. 

‘Sorry/ said Holland ironically. ‘I haven’t your childlike 
faith in human nature, Blondie. Perhaps I know people too 
well, or not well enough. But a good man is often one who 
misses the opportunity to be otherwise—or doesn’t have it in 
him.’ 


Clarey said carefully, ‘At least he didn’t point at any of 
us when he said his piece about being unsuitable for the 
job.’ 

‘Quite unnecessary/ said Holland, and left Clarey to discover 
what he meant. 


The N.C.O. who stood at the door of the neighbouring hut 
was tall and slim, nearly a head taller than Martin; and his 
fair hair, light blue eyes and high cheekbones suggested a streak 
of Scandinavian somewhere in his ancestry. Martin took in 
all that at a glance. Then he went up to him and said, ‘Are 
you with the Gunners?’ 

The other smiled, a remarkably pleasant smile. ‘Yes/ he 
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answered. ‘Arc you in cliarge of the covering party? My 
name’s Lind—L-i-n-d, in case you have to spell it.’ 

That sounded Scandinavian too. ‘Unusual name,’ remarked 
Martin. 

‘Perhaps I’m an unusual chap,’ smiled Lind. ‘I’m Pasco’s 
assistant, for what that’s worth. Come in out of the rain, 
won’t you? These two lads—’ gesturing towards the interior 
of the hut—‘are in charge of the walkie-talkie. Parry— 
Welling.’ 

The two signallers looked up, Parry solemnly. Welling with 
a grin. 

‘My name’s Martin,' said Martin. 

‘Glad to know you.’ Lind’s tone was definitely friendly. 
‘I suppose Chips has already given you the dope?’ 

‘Most of it. By the way, what was your bloke in civvy- 
street—a schoolmaster?’ 

‘That’s right: junior maths master at some grammar school. 
Why?’ 

‘He talks like one.’ 

Lind chuckled. ‘Everyone notices that. That’s how he 
got his nickname. He’s a decent stick, though, and first-rate 
on gunnery; that, as you probably know, involves quite a lot 
of mathematics.’ 

‘One thing I can’t understand,’ said Martin, ‘is how the Japs 
manage to shift a medium battery in that country over there. 
There’s only one road, and the rest is rough going even for 
mules; and I should imagine that a 105 mm. gun weighs quite 
a bit.’ 

‘That’s been puzzling us too. Chips’s theory is that they’ve 
a chain of prepared positions along that twelve-mile arc, and 
move the guns from one to another by night; but how they 
do it is anybody’s guess.’ 

‘You don’t think that it’s a chain of batteries firing in turn?’ 

‘No, I don’t; for one thing, it would mean that the Japs have 
about twelve batteries, which is far above their normal artillery 
strength; and for another, if they had so many guns they’d 
hardly limit themselves to one half-hour shoot per day. It’s 
far more likely that they use relays of mule transport; motor 
vehicles would be hopeless in the hills. The guns are probably 
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those long-barrelled jobs they copied off the Germans: they 
pull the barrel back for towing, so it balances quite easily on 
rough ground. But we’ll know for certain when we get over 
there.’ 

‘In a twelve-mile belt of jungle,’ said Martin, ‘looking for 
a needle in a haystack is going to be easy by comparison.’ 

‘Ignoring the fact that the hills arc crawling with bloody- 
minded Japs,’ added Lind. ‘Not my idea of good clean fun.’ 
He laughed unexpectedly. ‘ And I used to curse the monotony 
of desk work! I was clerking at Base, until I applied for a 
course in specialist work.’ 

‘What was your job before the wars’ Martin asked. 

‘Architect.’ 

‘A bit of a change,’ observed Martin, ‘from putting ’em up 
to knocking ’em down.’ 

‘It is. In fact, sometimes I don’t know whether to laugh or 
swear. I spent two years in Sweden, learning all about timber 
houses. It seems that I’d have been better employed in studying 
bombproof houses. My father was Swedish by birth, you 
know—naturalized British—and the war found me staying with 
his relatives at Stockholm. So I streaked for home.’ 

‘You could have stayed there, surely?’ 

‘Yes, I suppose I could—but would you?’ 

Martin shook his head. ‘I don’t think so,’ he replied. 
‘Most chaps say that they’d have stayed out if they could, but 
I don’t think many of ’em would have done so. Even if they 
knew that we’d get jobs like this one.’ 

‘Patriotism?’ said Lind. ‘No, I don’t think you can label 
it as easily as that. There’s something more in it. I suppose 
it’s more pure cusscdness than anything else: a sort of "show the 
blighters where they get off” spirit. Not that I ever had a 

E eat deal against either the Germans or the Japs; personal 
treds don’t seem very important in war, anyway. But 
we’re getting into deep water, I’m afraid.’ 

‘I’d like to know how you Gunners work,’ said Martin. 

‘Well, that would take a long time to explain fully. I can 
tell you this, though: on this show we can’t, for obvious reasons, 
use the ordinary methods of ranging and registration. When 
we do open fire, we’ll need to be on the target quickly, before 
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the Japs can shift their guns out of harm’s way. So we’re 
using the main hills in the arc as reference points: they’re 
registered to within the minimum margin of error, so we’ll 
simply say, “Point So-and-so, plus six hundred,” or whatever 
it is, and correct from the first ranging shot.’ 

‘What calibre guns are you using?’ 

‘5.5’s, one battery—that is, eight guns. Two to one, and 
about four times the weight of metal.’ 

‘Ought to shift ’em,’ said Martin. ‘And what’s your job in 
this show?’ 

‘Oh, general roustabout—I assist Chips with the observation, 
keep the log, take over if he gets pipped—and so on.’ 

‘There must be easier ways of earning a living,’ said Martin, 
and Lind laughed. The remark was a stock joke in the division. 
‘Seriously, though,’ Martin continued, ‘do you often get jobs 
like this? I’ve often seen your officers up in our forward 
positions, but I’ve never had the chance to find out what they’re 
doing.’ 

Lind considered for a moment. ‘No,’ he said finally; ‘this 
job is quite exceptional. Forward observation is all in the 
day’s work, but not deep penetration. In the Arakan one 
battery had a forward O.P. behind the Jap lines for nearly 
three months—but that was at the tip of a salient.’ 

‘This is new to me, too,’ Martin admitted. Lind looked at 
him with a new interest. ‘Then neither of us can claim any 
advantage,’ he remarked. ‘Like to have a bet on which of us 
gets the wind up first?’ 

Both men laughed, and Martin felt more at ease. Evidently 
Lind was a good man to work with: he had a sense of humour 
and no delusions about the job ahead. That could count for 
a lot. 

‘Time’s going,’ said Martin. ‘I’m going to make a final 
check on my party before I report to the Old Man.’ He looked 
at Lind and smiled. ‘If we both come out in one piece, it’ll be 
a good excuse for a drink, won’t it?* 

‘Make mine Scotch,’ replied Lind promptly. 

The C.O. looked Martin over for the second time, and was 
satisfied. If Martin felt nervous he was certainly concealing it 
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well, and so were the rest of the party. The Colonel almost 
sighed: still clear in his memory as the day when it had happened 
was another mission—but that had been in another war, a 
different sort of war, and he, as a young subaltern with the 
single pip still fresh on his shoulder, had led the mission. And 
he wished that he were leading this one instead of watching 
another man lead it. That first mission had earned him two 
wounds and a Military Cross. Ah, well, this was Pasco’s 
pigeon, and Pasco knew what he was doing. . . . 

‘Well, you men know what’s to be done,’ he said. *1 needn’t 
say any more.’ He turned to Pasco. ‘Good luck!’ 

‘Thank you, sir.’ The two shook hands. 

‘Time to be moving,’ said the C.O., and let his eyes run 
along the line of men. This was the time, if there was a time 
at all, for a few heartening words, but the Colonel knew that 
they would not be necessary. These men would do neither 
better nor worse without them. ‘Good luck to you all,’ he 
said. 

The rain still fell: not heavily but with the nagging regularity 
of a toothache. It dripped from trees and bushes and flowed 
in streams along the ground until the mud swallowed it. It 
intensified the clinging heat and the smell of rotting vegetation 
which was the smell of the jungle. 

The path had lost all resemblance to a path; it was only a 
clear strip through the tangle, a ribbon of mud of the consistency 
of melted butter. It led over the shoulder of a low hill and 
dipped into a narrow valley filled with forest, and the party 
followed it in a straggling file, for there was no need for conceal¬ 
ment yet. Draped in capes against the rain, the eleven figures 
merged into a drab sameness, broken only by the dungs that 
they carried: Martin’s and Lind’s carbines, Tansley’s Bren gun, 
the portable wireless on Parry’s shoulders. Martin, looking 
back along the line, noticed that Rayncr and Holland moved 
eagerly, Clarey mechanically, Waldock and Hubbard with the 
steady plodding gait of seasoned men. No signs of hesitation 
. . • but Martin had not picked his men at random. He knew 
that Rayner had a tendency to over-eagemess, that Tansley’s 
hatred of all things Japanese blinded him when he started firing; 
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but it was quite on the cards that no one would have to fire a 
shot on this mission. He hoped so, anyway. 

He ran over everything that he should have done. He had 
put Clarey with Tanslcy on the Bren gun; checked that no one 
had cigarettes or matches on him—Martin knew that the craving 
for a smoke was harder to control when the means to satisfy 
it were at hand; made sure that they had emptied their pockets 
of anything that would jingle; assured himself that every man 
had full pouches, two grenades and iron rations for five days— 
although he hoped that they would be back long before then. 
He had impressed on them the need for silence—not that they 
needed impressing; and finally he had sat down to write a brief 
letter to Freda, just in case. 

Freda . . . Martin, with time to think , found himself remem¬ 
bering Freda with a clarity which was both sweet and painful. 
He remembered her on the station as she had seen him off, with 
the wind blowing her hair all ways; it had been a bitter time 
for parting, when they had just begun to know each other in 
the true sense. Nearly two years ago. . . and now their son 
was a year old, and Martin had never seen him. If this war 
lasted another two years, as seemed more than likely, and allow 
another year before going home: then the boy would be four 
years old. I’ll be a stranger, thought Martin, and have to start 
getting to know him from scratch. . . . 

Freda . . . 

Martin remembered one of the last things she had said to him. 
‘Don’t worry about me, Harold; I went into this with my eyes 
open, didn’t I? You carry on and win the war, and we’ll 
leave all the talk until later.' That was Freda, sensible, level¬ 
headed, determined not to let him think that he had been 
over-hasty in insisting that they got married on his last leave. 
And when the baby arrived, she had been equal to it again. 
‘Don’t worry about me, darling, I’ll make out. After all, I 
want you to have something to come home to. . . .’ 

‘Clarey!’ called Martin, not loudly but clearly. Clarey 
looked up, startled. ‘Yes, Corporal?’ 

‘Keep up.’ 

The war must go on. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


N IGHT came to the jungle like the slow dropping of a 
cur tain . There was no sign of sunset—the sun had 
not been visible for three days; there was only a dim¬ 
ming of the light, a fading of the prevailing green into grey, 
a rising of shadows in the low places, until, almost before one 
could say, ‘It’s getting dark,’ it was dark. A thick clammy 
darkness whose only voice was the steady hiss and patter of the 
rain. 

Then the nighdy chorus of the forest began. The cicadas 
opened it: first with a low musical whirr like an electric bell, 
rising and swelling to the rasp of a circular saw. The sound 
filled the night, lifting and falling and plucking at taut nerves. 
Other sounds joined in: die wind in die bamboo ratded ghosdy 
castanets, birds squawked, a ghecko lizard gave an almost- 
human cry, and down on die plain a koel whistled monotonous¬ 
ly on four notes. The jungle became vocal with a hundred 
voices; it pressed in, huge and menacing, lying on its side and 
watching. 

Hubbard, slapping at a mosquito on his cheek, whispered 
irritably, ‘Why the hell don’t we starti’ 

‘Waiting to see whether Jap’s jping to make a move,’ replied 
Waldock in the same tone. ‘Its his favourite time for raids, 
just after dark. . . . Here comes the Gunner now.’ Pasco, 
with Martin at his heels, ducked under a dripping branch and 
dropped to a squatting jposition in front of the party. 

‘Get ready to move/ Pasco’s precise tone had not changed. 
‘I’ll lead, then Corporal Martin with two men. Then Bom¬ 
bardier Lind, Parry and Welling. Then the rest of you. We 
skirt this hill for four hundred yards, until we come to a stream, 
which we follow for three miles until we come to a clearing. 
After that we move to the left until we reach the skyline. And 
remember: there’s a Japanese post on our right as we move up, 
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two hundred yards ahead. There’s no need to tell you what 
that means. Any questions?’ 

No one spoke. 

‘Fine,’ said Pasco. ‘Corporal, you’d better detail your men.’ 

‘Holland, Rayner,’ said Martin, ‘you’ll come with me. The 
rest of you—Hubbard, Tansley, Clarey and Waldock, in that 
order. Keep your distance; we don’t want any bunching up. 
And if anyone makes a noise above a deep breath—’ He was 
about to say, ‘I’ll have his guts for garters, but checked himself 
in time. The moment was wrong. He amended, ‘He’ll 
probably get hit first. Check your safety-catches.’ 

‘And take your capes off,’ added Pasco. ‘They rustle and 
catch on bushes. Two minutes to go, Corporal.’ 

There was a concerted rustling as the capes came off and were 
rolled up. 

‘Right, off we go!’ said Pasco. He stepped from the shelter 
of the trees, and the night reached out a dusky arm and took 
him. 


The jungle closed in. Martin, finding his way mainly by 
touch, felt it pressing in on him, thick and wet and reeking with 
soaked and rotting greenery. The bushes dripped coldly on 
him and deluged him with water every time he touched a twig, 
and the murmur of the hundred voices seemed to be screening 
other sounds: stealthy footsteps, breathing. He thought of the 
Japanese post; they would pass within fifty yards of it. It 
needed only a slip on someone’s part, a stumble over a fallen 
tree, and a flare would go up and two bursts of machine-gun 
fire would put paid to the mission. . . . He shifted his carbine; 
the weight of it in the crook of his arm was reassuring. Sud¬ 
denly he realized that his heart was beating fast. I’m getting as 
jumpy as a cat, he thought, and fixed his eyes on the barely seen 
form of Pasco just ahead. Steady 1 His eyes were getting used 
to the darkness. He could see the trees fretting the grey sky 
overhead, and the foxfire burning here and there from rotting 
branches on the ground, and Pasco with his shoulders slightly 
bent as he watched bis compass; and, looking back, he could 
see the round outline of Holland’s helmet and a paler blotch 
which was his face, and behind him an indefinite lump which 
meant Rayner. Through the jungle noises his ears picked up 
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other sounds: rustlings, the slither of boots on wet ground, 
the crack of a twig under a foot. We’re making too much 
noise, he thought irritably, and then: if the Japs can hear us 
above the cicadas and the rustling bamboo, they’ve better ears 
than we have. ... He felt calmer. I suppose Pasco’s feeling 
just as windy as the rest of us, he thought, and drew some 
comfort from it. 

Clarey, last but one, was sweating profusely. Burdened with 
the heavy pouches containing the loaded Bren gun magazines, 
he found ms breath coming hard and short after less dian five 
minutes. His feet were awkward; it was like trying to walk 
on a layer of thick oil, and the fallen branches seemed to lie in 
wait for him and place themselves exactly right to trip him. 
Four hundred yards of this, and a Japanese post somewhere 
in the whispering darkness. Oh, God, oh, God, he prayed 
silendy, don’t let them hear us! In a desperate effort to con¬ 
trol has fluttering nerves he began counting his steps. Sixty- 
eight, sixty-nine, seventy. Four hundred yards. Oh, God, let 
us get through! It’s the same every time; I can’t stop my 
heart racing or my stomach rising or myself wanting to turn 
and run. Ninety-five, ninety-six, ninety-seven. And the dark 
makes it worse; if the Japs spotted us and started firing, I’d be 
dead before I could bring myself to take off the safety-catch. 
Oh, God, send the daylight 1 

The others had their own thoughts. Half-way, thought 
Pasco; hope that the Japs haven’t a guard on the stream when 
we get to it. Too slow, thought Rayner; it’ll take us all night 
to get to the stream, let alone anywhere else. Hope diere’s no 
trouble with the set, thought Parry; to hell with the dark, 
thought Welling; I didn’t volunteer for this, thought Lind with 
a wry amusement. Tansley silendy cursed the weight of the 
Bren gun and the slipperiness of the path; Waldock concen¬ 
trated on keeping distance and making as little noise as possible; 
Hubbard sniffed the rank air and remembered the scent of clover. 
Holland smiled secredy, remembering the chain of events which 
had led up to this moment, making him reject the commission 
which had been almost laid in his lap; and beyond that, the 
great row at home. The thoughts of each man enclosed him 
in a grey shell of solitude. 
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The ground began to fall away. Two hundred and tbirty- 
onc, two hundred and thirty-two, two hundred and thirty- 
three, counted Clarey; like an incantation the counting held 
Ills racing thoughts on their course. His shoulder touched a 
bamboo stem and a cold shower fell on his neck and ran down 
over his chest and back. Through the other sounds came a 
slow rumbling that grew and grew to a hollow roar; like a train 
in the distance, thought Martin, and then he grinned. The 
stream, you fool! 

Pasco stopped and held up a hand. ‘Halt—pass it on!’ 
whispered Martin to Holland, and heard the whisper repeated 
down the line. Pasco came back a step or two. ‘The stream’s 
about twenty yards ahead, Corporal, ’ he whispered. ‘ I’m going 
to reconnoitre. Cover me in.’ 

Martin cased off his safety-catch and held the butt of his 
carbine under his arm as he crept forward. He could see Pasco, 
as a dark bent shadow, feeling his way down the slope towards 
the invisible water. If anyone’s going to get it, now s the time, 
he told himself. Suppose there’s a Japanese sentry behind one 
of those bushes? Suppose a dark shape loomed out and a 
bayonet flashed . . .? 

The bent shape straightened and an arm went up, beckoning. 
Martin came forward, crouching, until Pasco halted him with 
a spread hand. The stream was visible now as a broad 
ribbon of grey ruffled with white. The roar of the water 
almost drowned Pasco’s whisper. 

‘All clear so far. I think we can make our way along this 
bank. Bring the men down, but don’t let them bunch up. 
I’ll wait here for you. Understand i ’ 

‘ Yes, sir.’ Martin went back half a dozen steps and beckoned, 
and a moment later Holland slid down to join him. ‘Come on,’ 
whispered Martin. ‘ Keep a couple of yards between you. Pass 
it on.’ 

Like lumps of greater darkness the string of figures emerged 
and gathered near the water’s edge. ‘I’m going ahead,’ said 
Pasco. ‘Cover me, Corporal, but keep well behind me. The 
rest of you wait here.’ 

Tliis time, Martin discovered, there was no need to be per¬ 
turbed about noise; the roar of the stream made it impossible 
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to tear anything else. Along the bank the water had scoured 
away the earth, leaving huge boulders leaning outward like a 
ruined wall. Ahead, die feathery outline of a bamboo clump 
was etched black against die grey sky, and to the right of it 
the trees towered, a fantastic black wall. Between die two a 
level space showed, sharp and clear as a ruled line. But it 
wasn’t a level space, thought Martin, because it was too high up; 
it was the open top of a rise in the ground, and . . . Wait! 

‘Captain Pasco, sir!’ he said in a sharp whisper. 

Pasco looked back, and Martin dropped and crawled forward 
until he drew level with him. ‘Get down, sir!’ he whispered. 
‘ On the skyline—look! ’ 

The skyline seemed not to have changed, but Martin could 
have sworn that something had moved there not thirty seconds 
ago: something round ana black, like—‘Something moved, sir. 
Looked like a Jap helmet.’ 

Chests to die ground, both men waited. The ruled line 
showed no sign of change. Oh, Lord! said Martin inwardly. 
I’ve made a fool of myself; but there had been something there, 
and it had moved, and it did look like a— 

And then it was there again. It humped itself up from the 
skyline like the back of a huge looper caterpillar, and now it was 
more than a black hump: it was a helmet: a high-crowncd Japar- 
nese helmet, and beneath it was the line of a stubby nose, a chin 
and the beginning of a neck. It stayed for a few seconds, the 
face vanishing and reappearing as the head turned this way and 
that; then it slid out of sight as suddenly as it had appeared, 
leaving the skyline blank ana innocent. 

Pasco’s breath went out in a long sigh. ‘Good for you. 
Corporal!’ he said. ‘There’s a sentry up there: probably he’s 
sheltering from the rain and popping his head out now and then 
for a look round. If you hadn’t seen him . . .’ There was 
no need for him to finish the sentence. ‘We’d better go 
back.’ 

They crawled back to where die party waited. ‘Listen,’ 
said Pasco, and his voice was still calm and schoolmasterly. 

‘ There’s a Japanese sentry on the bank above that bamboo diicket. 
We’ve got to pass him without calling attention to ourselves, 
and there’s only one way to do it: in the stream. We must keep 
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close to the bank; the rocks overhang in most places, so it’s 
hardly likely that we’ll be spotted. But if any man misses his 
footing and falls in, he’ll have to pull himself out. Understand? 
There must be no lingering.’ 

* Is there likely to be a sentry on the other bank, sir ? ’ asked Lind. 

‘Hardly: it’s a solid mass of bamboo down to the water’s 
edge. But in any case, we must take our chance. There’s 
a lot of foam near die rocks, so we won’t make much more. 
But one more precaution: rub your faces with mud. Nothing 
shows up better than a white face.’ 

I can guess what they’re all saying to themselves, thought 
Martin as he complied; and the touch of the ridiculous in the 
order made him grin in spite of his tenseness. But at the same 
time a fresh series of thoughts started in his mind. This is Pasco’s 
show, he reflected, and if he gets pipped it will wash out the whole 
thing; and going ahead is the riskiest thing to do at a moment 
like this . . . The decision to which he came was not, to him, 
a heroic one; it seemed perfccdy logical, but no more. 

‘Sir,’ he said, ‘it would be better if I went ahead as feeler.’ 

Pasco looked at him. ‘Why, Corporal?’ 

‘If I’m spotted it will give the rest of the party a chance to get 
out, sir,’ said Martin tonelessly. He did not add that he was 
considering Pasco’s safety as well, but Pasco caught his meaning. 
‘You’re quite right,’ he answered, and Martin was sure that he 
smiled a Htde as well. ‘All right, Corporal, we’ll give you ten 
yards’ start.. The rest of you will follow me at ten-yard intervals. 
Ready?’ 

The sound that Martin made in lowering himself into the 
water was lost in the noise of the stream itself. The water was 
only thigh-deep, but it was icy cold and pushed hard at him, 
swirling hungrily round his legs. He took a step forward; 
there were sizeable rocks under his feet, and he felt his way 
tentatively. At least the boulders were not loose. Another 
step. His skin drew tight on him; if the sentry could see the 
stream from his post, he would certainly see him the next time 
he put his head out. The rain beat a monotonous tattoo on his 
helmet and cut little channels in the layer of mud on his face. 
Thank God for the rain: it’s keeping that Jap’s head down. 
Martin looked up and saw the rocks above him and the bamboo 
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thicket ahead: the rocks leaned out and the bamboo dropped 
down to the water. Were covered on that side, he thought, 
but there may be a sentry on the other bank. He put his foot 
in a hole and staggered before he could regain his balance. 
It might be as well to rest a hand on the rocks to be on the safe 
side. Ah, the going’s easier now! Behind him he heard the 
soft splash as Pasco entered the water, and a glance back showed 
him a vague shadow following. Good, he told himself: if 
I can hardly see him, knowing where to look, then any sentry 
will be absolutely fogged. 

He saw Holland slip into the water behind Pasco, and Rayner 
behind Holland; diere can’t be a sentry on die other bank, 
he thought, or he’d have fired at us by now. There’s only 
the one on this bank, and I hope to God the rain keeps him 
down! 

Now the party was strung out along the bank, moving half 
a step at a time and searching for a foothold before putting a 
foot down. Martin had almost reached die thicket; some of the 
canes hung down to within three feet of the water. He ducked 
under them and stood with eyes straining into the darkness 
beyond. The grey ruffled ribbon of water was oddly dotted 
at the edges. That was it: there was bamboo right down to the 
edge of the stream. He turned back and waited for Pasco to 
catch up with him. 

‘There’s thick stuff ahead, sir,’ he whispered. 

‘Then we’ll have to keep to the water,’ Pasco whispered 
back. ‘This stuff will act as a screen. I’ll take over the lead 
now—-you check the party through.’ 

With that sentry twenty feet above us, Martin thought, if 
anyone falls in and makes a noise, we’re sunk. He drew back 
under the bamboo and watched the others pass. They came by 
like the ghosts of drowned men, their clothes sleeked with the 
wet: Holland first, showing a flash of white teeth as he grinned, 
then Rayner with his shoulders hunched against the rain. Lind’s 
height marked him out, so did Parry’s wireless, a square block 
which gave him a grotesque hump. Welling—Martin had 
hardly noticed Welling before, but now he remembered that 
he was a slim youngster, rather like Clarey; but at the moment 
the darkness and his blackened face made him look no different 
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from the rest. Hubbard, big and moving heavily . . . Tansley 
with the Bren gun slung on his shoulder . . . Clarey, breathing 
hard, and then Waldock. All through, and not a sign that the 
sentry had seen or heard a thing. 

And now the stream stretched ahead, a long watery tunnel 
between walls of vegetation. The thicket under which Martin 
stood ran without a gap into the tangle beyond, making a screen 
as impenetrable as a concrete wall. Martin smiled in the dark¬ 
ness: he wanted to shout, 'We’re through!’ Instead, he looked 
up at the screen and thought of the sentry sheltering from the 
rain, the sentry who had let them slip through his fingers; and 
obeying a schoolboy impulse he made a gesture which combined 
indecency with defiance, before pushing on to catch up with the 
head of the line. 

They were in the stream for three hours altogether. At 
first Pasco looked for a thinning of the tangle on the banks, a 
chance to continue on firm ground, but there was none; and 
after a time he remembered that water holds no tracks, and ceased 
to look. Presendy the stream narrowed, and the branches and 
canes almost met overhead, making the cover complete. 

Three horns, and each was a carbon copy of the last. The 
water swirled round the men’s legs, numbing them until they 
ceased to feel the cold; their feet slipped and stumbled on the 
uneven rocks of the stream bed; branches drew cold fingers 
across their faces and sprayed them with water. Their legs 
ached from pushing against the current; their arms ached from 
holding their rifles clear of the water; their shoulders ached from 
the tugging of their pack straps; their eyes ached from staring 
into the darkness. The march became one great throbbing 
ache. 

The enemy had not touched them yet, but the jungle did. 
Towards the end of the first hour Clarey felt something touch his 
neck, and put up a hand to brush it away. The thing, whatever 
it was—it felt small and cold—slipped under his shirt and came 
to rest on his shoulder-blade, and a moment later he felt as if 
someone had pinched him with sharp nails. He twisted his 
shoulders to dislodge it, but it stayed where it was. Clarey felt 
sick. 
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‘Badge!* he whispered. 

‘Hello?’ replied Waldock. 

‘There’s a leech under my shirt.’ 

‘Can’t stop for that,’ Waldock whispered back. ‘Let him 
suck; he’ll drop off when he’s full.’ 

When he’s full, thought Clarey with a spasm of disgust; 
he imagined the leech swelling and swelling as it sucked, turning 
from a thin black thread to a bloated black blob . . . Ahead, 
he heard Tansley curse under his breath and Hubbard whisper, 
‘Bloody leech!’ Bloody, thought Clarey; now that's the right 
word in more ways than one. The thought that he was not the 
only sufferer was no relief. He had an inbred horror of all 
crawling things: he remembered some of the grotesque creatures 
which the section had turned up while digging trenches or found 
clinging to canvas, six-legged or many-legged or legless. The 
thought of what might drop on him from the trees turned his 
skin cold and made him forget his fear of the Japanese. 

‘Bob!’ whispered Waldock. 

‘Yes?’ 

‘I’ve got two.’ 

4 1 think I’ve got half a dozen,* said Clarey, wriggling. 

By now everyone in the party had his quota of leeches. 
They dropped from the branches and the bamboo fronds, 
wriggling swifdy under clothes and fixing their threefold jaws 
in the skin. They clung and sucked, swelling obscenely, until 
they were gorged, but there was no respite when they fell off; 
there were too many of them, and they were too hungry. 
The hell of it is, thought Martin as he felt one bite him on the 
shoulder, that you don’t know they’re there until they bite, 
and then it’s too late to knock ’em off. There was little pain, 
only a slight discomfort and a deep feeling of disgust, such as an 
habitually dean man might feel on finding a louse in his hair. 

At intervals of half an hour the party halted for five minutes, 
but it was only a parody of a rest. There was no chance to 
put down their rifles or ease their pack straps; the only ones who 
benefited were Parry and Welling, who relieved each other in 
carrying the wireless. For the rest, it meant that they stood 
still while the water pushed at them; a one-way pressure in 
place of a two-way. 
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At the head of the line, Pasco seemed to have a mind that 
worked in two directions at once. One half of it was constantly 
reviewing his orders: the situation looked to him like an im¬ 
possible mathematical problem, one in which two or three of 
the factors were constantly changing their values and coming up 
in the wrong places. A damnable state of affairs for a man with 
an orderly mind. . . . The other half was occupied with the 
dark, the leeches, the bruise on his shin where he had stumbled 
against a boulder, and the party behind him. They would do, 
he thought: Martin was cool and dependable and had a keen 
brain, and the others, so far, were all an officer could wish for. 
Pasco smiled a little': he still retained something of the school¬ 
master’s way of judging people, giving them marks for their 
different qualities. But there were some things that one couldn’t 
give or take away marks for . . . Here he was. Lieutenant 
(Acting Captain) John Stuart Barrington Pasco, R.A., leading a 
party of one bombardier and two signallers whom he knew, and 
one infantry corporal and six privates whom he didn't, on a 
mission which might be a resounding success, but which might 
equally well be a complete flop. You couldn’t give fifteen out 
of twenty marks for the result of that: it would have to be full 
marks or none at all, with a worse penalty for failure than a 
rocket from higher up. 

‘Halt!’ he whispered to Martin, and the line stopped and 
stood leaning against the current. The jungle watched them, 
black and neutral, malevolent to white and yellow alike. 

They came on the clearing unexpectedly. There was no 
gradual thinning of the darkness; one moment they were strug¬ 
gling in the midst of a leafy tunnel, the next the trees fell away, 
leaving a broad U-shaped gap of grey. Beyond they could see 
the open ground, a grey oval ringed with black. To the left 
the ground rose steeply into the sky, a towering wall fledged 
with forest (‘Like the hanging woods in Borrowdale,’ thought 
Martin); to the right it went up in a gende curve jagged at the 
edge with tree-tops. In the clearing mere was nothing that the 
eye could invest with a shape; only a heaping and patching of 
shadows which could have been almost anything: ammunition 
dumps, a bivouac ground, or simply an uneven terrain. 
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Pasco signalled to Martin to come forward. ‘I’m going to 
reconnoitre,’ he whispered. ‘Stay here and keep me covered 
as long as you can see me. If you lose sight of me, don’t try 
to follow. The rest of the party is to stay where it is.’ He 
paused and appeared to be considering something; then he said, 
‘If I don’t come back, Bombardier Lind is to take charge.’ 

He moved forward, crouching low and with his revolver 
in his hand. Good luck to him, thought Martin: he may be a 
schoolmaster, but he’s got guts. 

The rain had stopped ana the sky seemed to be lightening a 
litde. Martin, straining his eyes against the greyness, could just 
see Pasco as he moved along the fringe of the tangle. The clear¬ 
ing seemed oddly crowded. Those shadows looked just a little 
too regular: if this were a supply dump or a bivouac ground, 
there would be sentries about. Martin listened with his whole 
body. The jungle was as noisy as ever, but now and then a 
new sound seemed to creep in: an odd sound, like a shudder 
become audible. Where did I hear that before ? he wondered. 
It came again. Got itf There are mules there, and not far 
away, by die sound of it. Somewhere in that clearing or over 
in the bushes is a supply dump, and I hope to God Pasco doesn’t 
run into it and get himself shot or taken prisoner. 

It was with a surge of relief that he saw Pasco turn and come 
back, crouching almost double. ‘There’s a bivouac here, in 
the clearing,’ Pasco whispered. ‘I think there’s a mule line, 
too, about fifty yards down on the left, under the cliff. There’s 
a sentry on this side, too; I saw him twice, patrolling just inside 
the clearing. We’ll have to be more careful than ever, Corporal. 
Call the party up.’ 

Martin whispered, ‘Close up!’ and the party came forward, 
oddly solid in the shadows. Pasco motioned with his left hand: 
Down! and they dropped to earth and lay with only their heads 
raised. 

‘The point we have to reach is on the top of that cliff,’ said 
Pasco, pointing. ‘Listen carefully: tins clearing is stiff with Japs, 
and there are sentries out and a mule line. We’ve got to get 
past them without disturbing the mules. We’ll have to move 
one at a time. Corporal Martin: when I start, count fifty slowly 
and then follow on. The rest of you do the same. And 
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remember: it’s absolutely vital that no one loses touch with the 
man in front of him and the man behind. If there are any signs 
of activity from the Japs, drop where you are and keep perfectly 
still. That’s all.’ 

He stood up and waited for a moment. ‘ Good luck to us all!’ 
he whispered, and was gone. For a few seconds a faint rustling 
told where he was, ana then that was lost in the other sounds. 

‘Lucky the wind’s right for us,’ murmured Hubbard. ‘The 
mules’d sniff us if it wasn’t.’ 

Forty-eight, forty-nine, fifty, counted Martin, and rose. Pasco 
should be about ten yards ahead: quicker progress would be 
impossible in the tangle. He moved forward slowly, raising 
his feet high and bringing them down gently, like—he grinned 
involuntarily at the absurd comparison—like a man creeping 
upstairs after a night out. The light was improving and there 
was a suggestion of a break in the clouds and a possibility of 
moonlight. There was Pasco, standing in a gap between two 
bushes. Martin saw his hand go up, waving him on, and lifted 
his own in response. A quick glance behind him showed that 
Holland had got up and was following. As long as they kept 
in touch, it would be all right. 

Iind watched Holland rise, crouching, and disappear into the 
shadows, and Rayner move after him. My turn next, he 
thought, and counted automatically. I wonder why Chips 
put us back here instead of with himself? In case he got hit? 
That was likely: someone would have to be left to carry on. 
Thank God for a good officer. Chips certainly thought of 
everything, and didn’t mind sticking his neck out. Sacrifice, 
thought Lind: war is always sacrifice, whether it’s a small affair 
like this, or a brigade or a division or a whole army; you had 
to count on some not returning. In the long run, you can only 
believe in death, and then only someone else’s death, never your 
own. 

He followed on. Parry lurched to his feet and hitched at 
the straps of the set as he went after him. Welling said, ‘Take 

die news to mother-’ and counted in a whisper. The sigh 

of the bamboo saw him out. Hubbard said, ‘Here I go, lads I’ 
and eased off his safety-catch as he rose. Fie believed in taking 
no chances. 
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It reminded Clarey of his first day at secondary school 
where each batch of new boys had to face an initiation rag. 
My turn next ... no one knew what was coming, and it made 
them nervous as the waiting group thinned out. You couldn’t 
slip in first and get it over; you couldn’t go out quietly and miss 
it altogether. You had to sit tight and wait until your name was 
called . . . 

Tansley was gone, a long dark shape which the shadows 
absorbed. With his heart choking him, Clarey counted. He 
could feel Waldock watching him. A nice fellow, Badge, 
but he was a soldier, too, an old soldier without nerves. If 
he saw me hesitate, he wouldn’t say a word, but he’d know, and 
I’d know that he knew . . . and he’d be right, too, because 
I am scared . . . 

Fifty! 

Clarey did not know how he stood up; his muscles seemed 
to act independently of his brain and lift him to his feet. The 
movement brought relief. At least, he thought, I didn’t hold 
back that time. 

One little nigger boy living all alone, thought Waldock, and 
smiled into the darkness. Give Martin the credit, he didn’t 
rub it in when he gave me the job of bringing up the rear. 
Just said, ‘Waldock, and left it at that. And in the right place, 
too, to keep an eye on the kid. Wonder if Martin ever guessed 
just how sick Clarey gets on these shows? Come to that, don’t 
we all get sick? I don’t feel too happy myself. 

And in his turn Waldock moved up. 


There was no alarm. There was one bad moment when 
Hubbard blundered into a clump of bamboo which rattled like 
a shaken tarpaulin; another when some unnamed and unnamc- 
able bird flew out of a bush with a series of shrill squawks which it 
seemed must be audible half a mile away. There was a moment 
of sheer agony when the clear whinny of a mule sounded like 
a bugle-blast from the clearing. But each time, after a terribly 
long wait with tight-held breath, there was no sign that the 
Japanese had noticed anything. Then tire party moved on 
again. 

They reached the foot of the cliff after half an hour of creeping 
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and crouching. In a small clear space, as large as a moderately 
sized room, Pasco called a halt. 

‘We’ll have ten minutes’ rest,’ he announced. ‘So far we’ve 
been lucky. From now on there’s a stiff climb ahead. Use 
the tree-roots as much as you can; the earth is certain to be loose 
and crumbling. And this time keep close together. There’s 
very little likelihood of our meeting with Japs on the cliff, but 
when we get near the top we’ll have to be doubly careful— 
they may have an observation post or something of the kind up 
there. Ten minutes, now.’ 

‘I could do with a fag,’ growled Hubbard, twisting his 
shoulders, ‘if only to bum these bloody leeches off. You got 
many, Peter?’ 

‘Crawling with 'em,’ said Tansley. 

‘Got any salt?’ 

‘I’ve got a salt bag somewhere. Can’t we do something 
about these leeches, Corporal?’ 

‘Not until daylight,’ said Martin. ‘Afraid you’ll have to put 
up with ’em.’ He added, in order to soften the unwelcome 
information, ‘I know it’s rough; I’ve three or four myself. 
But we can’t start hunting for ’em now.’ 

‘They won’t get a lot o’ change out of me then,’ said Hubbard. 
‘I’m nearly drained already.’ 

Tansley added under his breath, ‘Go an’ drown yourself, 
Martin!’ 

Lind, squatting Indian fashion on his heels, said, ‘Have you 
ever come in so far before, Martin?’ 

‘No,’replied Martin. ‘This is something new for me. Do 
you think the Jap guns will be anywhere near us when we reach 
the top?’ 

‘The arc which they’ve been firing from runs just north of this 
hill. If we’re lucky we may be able to locate them from there.’ 

‘And if we’re not-?’ 

‘Then we’U have to go on searching.’ Lind grimaced. 
‘A year ago I wouldn’t have believed it! What was your job 
before the war, Martin?’ 

‘Typewriter mechanic.’ 

‘And now-’ Lind shrugged his shoulders. ‘What’s 

your Christian name, by the way?’ 
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‘Harold—what’s yours?’ 

‘Eric. That puts us oil a better footing, doesn’t it?’ 

‘I suppose so.’ 

Holland, moving closer to Clarey, said, ‘All right, kid?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Clarey tonelessly. ‘I’m all right, Bill.’ 

They talked in whispers, conscious of the enemy somewhere 
near them in the creaking darkness. It helped them to preserve 
some sort of barrier against the discomfort of their wet clothes, 
the pain of the leech-bites, and the disgust at the crawling tilings 
sucking at their skin; and it helped to stave off the consciousness 
of their isolation in the midst of this hostile jungle. 

The climb, when it began, was worse than anyone had 
expected. The earth, as Pasco had predicted, was loose and 
friable where the rain had not turned it into mire; and every¬ 
where were the snaky trunks of the dhak trees and the barri¬ 
cades of bamboo. The party had perforce to keep within arm’s 
length of each other, using the protruding roots for footholds; 
even so they frequently lost contact and had to wait while the 
strays regained it. It was like climbing blindfold up a crumbling 
wall, with nets hung at intervals to add to the difficulty. 

Pasco and Holland had climbed in the Alps, Lind in Sweden, 
and Martin had scrambled on the fells in the Lake District; 
for these four it was slightly easier, and even so it was difficult 
enough. For the rest it was a nightmare. Their rifles caught on 
the low branches, threatening to overset them; the earth crum¬ 
bled under their feet or treacherously refused to give their boots 
a grip on the wet patches; thorns tore at their faces and hooked 
in their clothing, driving deep into the skin and raising a vicious 
smarting. They found their way mainly by touch, and touch 
was an unreliable guide: often Pasco, in the lead, came to an 
impenetrable wall of bamboo, an overhang of cliff or a barrier 
of tough-stemmed azalea. Then the line waited, tense, with 
muscles aching and hands chafed by grasping at roots, feet sore 
from cramping into inadequate holds. And then came a whis¬ 
pered ‘Right! follow on!’ and the line unwound itself and the 
treadmill climb began again. 

The strain was beginning to tell on all of them. Welling, 
with the extra burden of the wireless, was the first to show signs 
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of distress; lie was the youngest of the party, younger even than 
Clarey, and he was willing, but no amount of willingness co uld 
cancel out his youth. Lind, hearing his hard breathing and the 
crunch and slither of his feet on the loose earth, looked back and 
said curtly, ‘Here, let me take that set for a bit,’ and there was 
another halt while the wireless changed hands. Welling stretched 
his aching shoulders and said, ‘Thanks, Bom’.’ It was decent 
of Lind, he thought, to do a thing like that; not like some of 
the specialists who thought that because they understudied 
officers they were above mixing with signallers. Lind was all 
right. 

Clarey was next. He had kept up well enough so far, but, 
like Welling, he was too young. The fatigue which began to 
drain the strength from him was inward as much as physical, 
the price of too heavy a strain on too undeveloped a nervous 
system. On top of that, there was die mental exertion of holding 
down his fear, his terror of being afraid. He would have given 
his soul to be able to stop, to lie down and ease his aching back 
and pluck the leeches from his body and legs ... He retched 
involuntarily at the thought of those leeches. But there was no 
stopping except when Pasco reached an obstacle or ordered a 
five-minute halt, and then it was such a job to keep one’s footing 
that it was almost easier to keep moving. 

It reminded Martin, in a painfully ironic way, of the last 
holiday he had spent before the war, when he had carried Freda 
northward on die pillion of his motor-cycle to Borrowdale, 
with its hanging forest and the bare fells above, and the Derwent 
purling down the centre of the valley; only then it had been 
a bright day with a wind hustling the clouds across the fells and 
whipping Freda’s hair about her face. They had left Keswick 
in the morning and walked along the side of Derwentwater 
(there were green islands in die lake, capped with trees); through 
die Jaws and through the up-ended woods, out on to the bare 
top of Rosthwaite Fell. They had seen the cloud-shadows 
sweeping across from the west, and Scafell and Great Gable 
smoking with mist; Skiddaw and Glaramara and BowfeH, and 
the lakes lying like half-shut eyes in the deep sockets of the dales. 
And they had sat on a boulder and talked of the future, and 
planned to spend their honeymoon here. But two months 
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later the war had fallen across their future, and there had been 
no honeymoon; only a hasty wartime marriage snatched from 
the tail-end of Martin’s last leave, a hurried week-end stay with 
some friends. 

Borrowdale woods, Imphal jungle; one leads to heaven, the 
other to hell. 

Martin! ’ came Pasco’s whisper through the dark. 

‘Five minutes' rest.’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

Only one thing during that body-wrenching ascent told them 
that the war went on. At intervals the jungle sounds were 
pierced by a fine-drawn whistle or a shrill mss like steam blown 
off under high pressure, and there would be a flash showing 
trees in momentary silhouette, followed by an explosion that 
roused a flurry of echoes. Sometimes the shells fell less than a 
mile away, and it seemed that an answering shudder ran through 
the forest as they fell; sometimes they burst out of sight in some 
distant fold of the hills, and then the echoes were muted to a 
muffled growl like a giant turning over in his sleep. Now and 
then a minute orange flash was visible down on the plain. 

‘Harassing fire,’ whispered Lind during a halt. ‘Our 
boys keep this up all night; it helps to keep the Japs’ heads down. 

There goes my battery now-’ as a chain of heavier explosions 

sent the echoes rolling and bouncing among the hills. 

‘Nice to hear,’ said Rayner dryly. ‘Shows we’re not all on 
our own.’ 

‘But a bit too much like being on the receiving end,’ Parry 
added. Lind chuckled. ‘You needn’t worry,’ he said. ‘The 
boys are giving this stretch a wide berth.’ 

The sound of the shells was comforting, Martin decided. 
After a time he found that he could distinguish the different 
calibres by ear: the heavy swish and thud of the mediums, the 
whistle and ringing bark of the twenty-five pounders, the hur¬ 
ried banging of the mortar bombs, which fell in groups of six 
or eight at a time and sounded like someone kicking a cask from 
side to side of a narrow alleyway. The hills took up the sound 
and flung it about, repeating it in diminishing tones until it 


‘Corporal 

‘Sir?* 
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faded. When a heavier shell fell closer to the party, the wave of 
displaced air hit them with an impact that seemed more in 
the head than on the ear, like a nervous twitch. 

The moon came out unexpectedly once, a red scowling moon 
which slipped out from between two clouds, glowered for a 
few minutes and then drew the veils across its face again. As if 
in response to a signal, the rain came down with a hiss, spraying 
coldly from the branches and pouring in streams underfoot. 
Martin heard Rayner curse softly and Tansley grunt as he slipped 
on a wet stone. He whispered, ‘Quiet, back there!’ and re¬ 
gretted it as he said it. I must be getting nervous, he thought, 
to start jumping on people like that . . . as if the Japs could hear 
us anyway. No excuse, but by God, I’m tired! 

Tiredness was on all of them by now. The night, the rain, 
the tangle of roots and stems and branches, the leech-bites 
and the aching muscles, all melted together into a long-drawn 
pain. There was nothing left to think about except the next 
handhold and the next foothold, or the branch that caught the 
rifle and jerked it back, or the wet patch which gave with a 
slithery sound under the foot. Behind and on either side, 
thunderclaps rolled at intervals and died away in long murmurs 
of sound. They were reassuring; they were ‘ours’. 

When they finally reached the top it was a surprise. The 
hill must have fallen almost sheer from the ridge line: first 
they saw a lightening of the darkness above them, and then they 
were there, with grey sky showing between the dark columns 
of widely spaced sal trunks. There was no undergrowth, 
only long grass and here and there clumps of the ever-present 
bamboo. 

There was a concerted murmur of relief. 

1 Quiet! ’ whispered Pasco. * Corporal Martin! ’ 

‘Sirs’ 

‘Take two men and scout to the left. I’ll search to the right. 
If there are any signs of Japs, double back . . . and don’t make 
any noise. The rest of you, stay here. You can see your mark, 
Corporal.’ He pointed to a twin-stemmed sal which stood 
almost directly above the party. 

Martin looked quickly round. ‘Holland, Waldock,’ he 
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ordered, ‘you’ll go with Captain Pasco. Rayner, Hubbard, 
come with me.’ Rayner and Hubbard moved forward. 
‘Spread out,’said Martin. ‘Keep a three-yard interval. And for 
God’s sake don’t show yourselves against the sky. Come on!’ 

They quartered over the hilltop without coming on a sign 
that anyone else had ever been there. The grass was not 
flattened; there was no indication of a path or a disturbance of 
the ground. In order to make sure, Martin moved down the 
slope until the black wall of tire jungle came up to meet him; 
but there were no paths breaking that wall. It’s too good to be 
true, he thought, and listened intently for the sound of heavy 
breathing or the pacing of a sentry: but he heard only the jungle 
noises. ‘Let’s get back,’ he whispered, and as cautiously as they 
had come the three made their way back to the twin tree. 

‘All clear. Corporal?’ whispered Pasco’s voice. Martin 
could just see him standing against the tree. ‘Yes, sir,’ he replied. 
‘There’s not a sign of anyone.’ 

‘We’re lucky, said Pasco briefly. ‘ Come up, the rest of you. 
Corporal, post your men in pairs, about ten yards out. Put 
the Bren to cover the far slope. We’ve three hours to wait 
for daylight, so one man in each pair can sleep—if he can,’ 
Pasco added with a touch of wry humour. ‘No delecching 
until daylight: there may be Japs within earshot, so there must 
be no noise. Understand ? ’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ said Martin. 

‘Right, carry on.’ 

‘Tansley, Clarey,’ said Martin, ‘come with me.’ 

Pasco waited until the three had moved off. Then he turned 


to Parry. ‘Open up,’he said. 

Parry had already fixed the aerial to the set, and now he 
switched on, pressed the two-way switch to ‘send’, and said in a 
low tone with the microphone close to his mouth: 

‘Hello, Clara One, hello, Clara One, Clara Four calling. 
Report my signals. Report my signals. Clara Four to Clara 
one, over.’ 

There was a minute’s dead silence while he listened. Pre¬ 
sently he pushed up bis earphones and looked at Pasco. ‘I’m 
getting them very faindy, sir,’ he said. ‘Can’t get any words. 
She needs more aerial.’ 
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‘Another aerial section, Welling,’ said Pasco. 

Welling fumbled with the steel rod for a few seconds. ‘ Right,’ 
he whispered finally, and Parry tried again. ‘Hello, Clara 
One, hello, Clara One, Clara Four calling. Report my signals. 
Report my signals. Clara Four to Clara One, over.’ 

The answer came immediately. ‘Hello, Clara Four, Clara 
One answering. O.K. O.K. Over.’ 

‘In communication, sir,’ said Parry with a note of triumph 
in his voice. 

Pasco picked up the spare headphones and adjusted them. 
‘Give me the mike,’ he said. ‘Hello, Clara One, Number 
Nine to the set. Over.’ 

‘I’ll bet the Old Man’s snoring his head off,’ observed Welling 
in an undertone to Lind, and felt annoyed when Lind motioned 
him to be quiet. Perhaps two minutes had passed when the 
Major’s voice came through. ‘Hello, Clara Four, Number 
Nine here. Over.’ 

‘Hello, Number Nine, Number Twelve here,’ said Pasco. 
‘Success rocket. Over.’ 

‘Any sign of bandits, Number Twelve? Over.’ 

‘Dead quiet. We start hunting at curtain up.’ Pasco 
dropped the code as he added, ‘Nothing walking, Number Nine, 
but everything else in the book. All my party are pretty sick, 
but no casualties so far. Over.’ 

‘I’ll leave you to it, John,’ said the Major. ‘Good hunting. 
Out.’ 

‘Thanks—Out,’ said Pasco. 

Martin came back from posting Tansley and Clarey. ‘ Rayner, 
Holland,’ he whispered. The two stood up and moved off 
to the left behind him. Pasco looked at his watch and said, 
‘It’s now three a.m. Parry, you’ll stay on the set for now; 
Welling will relieve you at half past four. Yon can try to get 
some deep until then, Welling.’ Welling promptly rolled 
himself in his cape, placed his haversack for a pillow and lay 
down in the grass. In less titan two minutes his deep regular 
breathing tola everyone eloquendy how tired he was. 

‘Lucky devil!’ said Pasco wistfully. ‘Sleeping like a log in 
spite of the leeches ... I’d give a great deal to be nineteen 
again, eh, Lind ? ’ 
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‘It depends on one’s point of view, sir,’ said Lind dryly. 

Martin emerged from the darkness again, whispered to Hub¬ 
bard and Waldock, and the three disappeared. A few minutes 
later, Martin returned. ‘All sentries posted, sir,’ he reported. 
‘About ten yards on each side, as near as I can judge.’ 

‘Good,’ said Pasco. ‘Then we three will take turns at staying 
awake and making the rounds every hour. Who wants the 
first turns’ 

‘I’ll take it, sir,’ offered Lind. ‘I’ll never sleep tonight— 
I’m harbouring too many uninvited guests.’ 

‘Same here, sir,’ said Martin. 

‘Then the vote appears unanimous,’ smiled Pasco. ‘Very 
well; I’ll take first turn at making the rounds, you second, 
Lind, and Corporal Martin at dawn. For die present, we’ll 
make ourselves as comfortable as possible.’ 

Martin and Lind followed Welling’s example, rolling their 
capes round them and lying down with their heads on their 
haversacks; Pasco walked a few paces and sat down with his 
back to the twin tree and his cape over his shoulders. 

At least the rain’s stopped, diought Martin as he twisted 
himself into a hollow in die earth. Oh, God, I’m tired! If 
I could get rid of these damned leeches I could get to sleep with¬ 
out any rocking. He looked up at the sky and saw a few stars 
and a trace of moonlight. If the sky had been clear lie could 
have passed the time by watching die stars and identifying them, 
hut on a night like this it was hopeless. He squirmed, sick 
with the biting of the leeches and the touch of their cold little 
bodies. Roll on daylight, he thought; then I can fetch out the 
salt and get rid of ’em. He forced his mind into other channels: 
Freda—no need to force himself to think of her—and the son 
he had never seen. I suppose I’m die only married man in the 
party, he reflected, except possibly Pasco. Yes, I suppose 
Pasco’s married. I wonder if Lind is ? I ought to ask him, 
but probably he’s either asleep or trying hard to sleep, and it 
would be a dog’s trick to wake him. Nice chap, Lind; all the 
good Gunners are really good. 

A rumble of gunfire sounded in the distance, tearing a gap 
in the night. Then there were only the shrilling cicadas and 
the rusde of the bamboo. Martin shifted himself into a more 
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comfortable position. It was grotesque to be here, in the heart 
of the Japanese-held ground, and the enemy no more aware 
of them than the man in the moon . . . Hell! those leeches 
made it impossible to stay a minute in one position. Martin 
raised his head and looked round. Pasco was a shapeless lump 
of darkness against the tree, Lind’s face a pale patch two feet 
away. Something about the face told Martin that Lind was 
awake. 

‘Eric!’ he whispered. 

‘Hello 2 ’ came die answering whisper. 

‘Been asleep?’ 

‘No: I’m trying to count the leeches. I tried to reckon up 
how many fluid ounces of blood they’ve had so far, but I gave 
it up when it reached too high a figure. By now, according to 
my reckoning, I should be sucked dry.’ 

‘We earn our pay,’ said Martin. ‘If we have many more 
nights like this, I’m going to apply for special leave . . . Are 
you married, Eric i ’ 

‘No. Are you?’ 

‘Yes: I’ve a son a year old. A year old yesterday, in 
fact. 

‘Nice birthday party,’ said Lind. His tone robbed the 
sentence of any suggestion of sarcasm. Martin would have 
resented it from anyone else, but obviously Lind understood how 
he felt. 

‘Are your parents alive?’ he asked. 

‘No.’ 

‘Nor are mine.’ Martin rolled over and propped his chin 
on his hands. ‘What arc we fighting for?’ he asked incon¬ 
sequentially. 

Lind chuckled. ‘It’s queer that you should ask me that. 
Just now I was repeating poetry to myself: it’s an old trick of 
mine to help the time along. There was one passage which 
kept cropping up: it seemed so appropriate that I couldn’t 
forget it. I think it has some bearing on your question. Listen: 

So here while the mad guns curse overhead, 

And tired men sigh with mud for couch and floor, 

Know that we fools, now with die foolish dead. 


T.P.—D 
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Died not for flag, nor King, nor Emperor, 

But for a dream, bom in a herdmans shed, 

And for the secret Scripture of the poor.’ 

‘Do you really believe that?’ queried Martin. 

‘Yes: not in so many words, perhaps, but in its essence. 
You know, when the war broke out it would have been easy 
for me to stay in Sweden: my father’s family begged me to stay, 
in fact. But my mother was English. When I remembered 
her I couldn’t stay out of it. England is my country, really, 
and I couldn’t think of another race treading over it . . .’ 
Lind rolled closer. ‘My life was in England. When the choice 
came, I don’t think I stopped to weigh it up. It was so obviously 
right to fight for what I believed in.’ He stopped and looked 
away. ‘I suppose you think I’m trying to impress you?’ 

‘No,’ said Martin. ‘I get your meaning. I wish some people 
I know thought the same. You’d never believe the way some 
of’em stampeded to grab reserved jobs and safe billets when the 
war talk started. It made me sick. There’s a works near my 
home which we called “Conchies’ Corner” because of the num¬ 
ber who took jobs there to dodge the call-up. And the talk -! 

A lot of blather about wasting their ability in the army. The 
only ability I ever saw ’em display was the knack of crawling 
under die gate into a safe job with fat pay and no responsibility, 
and for talking big about valuable war work.’ 

‘You sound very bitter,’ said Lind. 

‘Perhaps I do,’ Martin admitted. ‘Damn it all, the fact that 
you have any sort of stake in your country should be a reason 
for fighting for it, not leaving the dirty work to the poor devils 
who’ve nothing to lose. Of course, there are men who simply 
can’t be replaced or aren’t up to Forces standard, and I’ve nodiing 
to say against them. But those others-’ 

‘They r re a minority, remember.’ 

‘Fortunately, yes: but even one passenger is too many to 
carry.’ 

‘I agree widi you there,’ said Lind. ‘Still, it doesn’t alter 
the fact that we’re not being wasted, does it?’ 

‘Isn’t the whole war wasteful?’ 

‘Oh, every time! It’s a criminal waste of everything that 
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makes man what he is: courage, endurance, ingenuity, every¬ 
thing. But until wc get a sane and reasonable state of world 
politics, then the most we can do is to fight as we feel, for the 
things we believe in. And if this war advances us one step 
towards a saner world, then I don’t think that it will be alto¬ 
gether wasteful.' 

‘I’d like to believe that,’ said Martin, ‘but it takes a lot of 
believing. The last war was one to end wars, wasn’t it? 
but here wc are with another on our hands. I prefer to think 
that we’re trying to give our kids a little breathing space, so to 
speak.’ 

‘Thinking about your son?’ asked Lind. 

‘Yes: I haven’t seen him yet, or even a photo of him. But 
if anyone asks me what my war aim is. I’ll tell ’em like a shot: 
To get this war over and get home to him.’ 

‘As good as any I’ve heard,’ said Lind. T can understand 
it . . . Perhaps I’m less involved than you are, and so I’m 
more objective in my views. But you’re right: die Knights of 
the Round Table haven’t any place in modem warfare. Still, 
I think that it helps a great deal if you feel—well, dedicated.’ 

Martin crossed his hands behind his head. ‘I suppose,’ he 
said, ‘that after the war you’ll go back to your job and fU go back 
to mine, and in a few years we’ll forget all this; and if anyone 
starts talking about his war experiences we’U all be as bored as 
helL’ 

‘Probably,’ said Lind, ‘or as we are at this moment.’ 


CHAPTER THREE 

D AWN was evening in reverse: a gradual lifting of a 
curtain, an emerging of shape from shadow, a changing 
of black through grey to green. The rain still held off, 
but from horizon to horizon a heavy grey roof of cloud held 
a threat of more to come. 

Martin, on his round of the sentries, came quietly up to where 
Hubbard and Waldock sat draped in their capes. ‘All right?’ 
he asked in a low voice. 
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* So far, Corp’ral,’ said Hubbard, "cept for being wet and these 
bloody leeches. When’s the balloon going up?’ 

'As soon as we get a line on what we’re looking for,’ Martin 
told him . ‘Until then, we’ll have to freeze on and keep both 
eyes open. In the meantime, you can get yourselves deleeched— 
but don’t stand up to do it and don’t make any noise about it. 
One of you stay on watch while the other’s picking ’em off; 
and if you sec any thin g don’t fire. Creep back and report it. 
Clear?’ 

‘ Right,’ said Hubbard. 

Martin knelt beside Waldock. ‘There’s your mark. Badge,’ 
he said. ‘That hill beyond the clearing: that’s Jacob. If you 
see any movement—any at all—report it right away. Make 
sure, particularly, that you keep an eye on the left-hand slope. 
Got it?’ 

‘Yes, Corporal,’ said Waldock. 

‘According to the Gunners, the Jap guns have been firing 
from just behind these hills,’ Martin went on. ‘So, if you see 
anything that might be connected, report it. That’s all.’ 
He stood up, making sure that a bamboo clump covered him 
from the clearing. The clearing looked incredibly blank and 
innocent; it was difficult to believe that they had crept past 
it last night with Japanese sentries patrolling within a few yards 
of them. Beyond it rose another hill, cloaked in forest to its 
crest. 

Looking for guns, thought Martin, was as nearly impossible 
a task in this tangle as made no difference. Still, medium guns 
needed a level place to fire from and a dear way to be towed, 
so there were not many places where they could be. Perhaps 
the other side of the hill on which he stood would show him 
more. 

Clarey and Tansley were lying flat in the grass when he reached 
them. Clarey looked haggard, and the day’s growth of beard 
on bis face made him look, in some curious way, younger in¬ 
stead of older: like a schoolboy with a dirty face. Tansley had 
taken a rag from his haversack and was rubbing oil on the Bren 
gun. 

‘All right?’ asked Martin. 

Tansley nodded. ‘Yes, Corp’ral.’ 
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Clarey said, ‘Everything’s been very quiet.’ It was an 
unnecessary remark, but, Martin thought, understandable; 
after last night everyone's nerves were none too steady, and 
Clarey had to say something. 

‘You can start on the leeches,’ said Martin. ‘One at a 
time, but don't show yourselves against the sky. You first, 
Clarey; Tansley, you cover me from here. I’m going to take a 
look-see.’ 

The view on this side was almost a duplicate of the other: 
a fall-away of green tree-tops into a valley, and another hill 
rising opposite. Everywhere jungle, looking from here like 
matted green moss. An army could lie hidden there and no one 
would be any the wiser; Martin wondered how many Japanese 
were hidden there at the moment. He searched the scene with 
his eyes; at the foot of the slope, he knew, was the road, but all 
that he could see was the hills rising, fold behind green fold, 
into the grey distance. 

He went back. ‘Keep your eye on the hill opposite,’ he said. 
‘If you see any movement-’ He repeated Ins instructions. 

That left Rayner and Holland. Martin hoped that they had 
a better view of the zone. 

He was disappointed. He could pick out the course of the 
stream they had followed last night, but that was all. The 
jungle covered everything else in a dense green blanket. 

‘Had a good night?’ he asked, somewhat ironically. 

‘Goodness is relative,’ said Holland. ‘Blondie managed to 
sleep for about twenty minutes: I was too affectionately attended 
by our little bloodsucking friends . . . What’s the situation, 
Corporal?’ 

‘At the moment there isn’t one,’ said Martin. ‘In the mean¬ 
time-’ and again he repeated his orders. 

‘Glory hallelujah!’ said Rayner. ‘Where’s die salt, Bill?’ 

‘In your haversack,’ Holland told him. ‘And leave some 
for me. A medical student would be fascinated if he saw me 
strip now—a human torso producing black grapes, eh?’ 

‘Morbid swine,’ said Rayner briefly. 

Martin made his way back to the twin tree, to find Pasco 
and Lind studying the zone through binoculars, Parry seated 
with headphones over his ears, and Welling, with his shirt off, 
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sprinkling salt on the leeches which clung to him. Holland’s 
remark seemed very appropriate, disgustingly so: on Welling’s 
white skin die leeches looked like obscene fruit, swollen to 
bursting point. At the touch of the salt they disgorged and fell 
off, leaving triangular raw patches which oozed blood. Martin 
felt his own bites smarting afresh. 

‘Bastards,’ said Welling feelingly. 

Martin approached Pasco. ‘All correct, sir,’ he said. ‘Noth¬ 
ing to report.’ 

^That’s good news, Corporal,’ replied Pasco. ‘You’d better 
deleech yourself too. Parry!’ 

‘Sirs’ 

‘Get Number Nine.’ 

‘Hello, Clara One,’ said Parry into the microphone. ‘Clara 
Four calling. Number Nine to the set. Over.’ 

The reply came almost immediately: the Major must have been 
very near the set. ‘Hello, Clara Four, Number Nine here. 
Over.* 

Pasco took the microphone. ‘Hello, Number Nine,’ he 
said. ‘We've had a very quiet night, but at the moment we’re 
rather in the air. I propose to remain on Isaac until our 
friends show up. Over.’ 

‘Right, Number Twelve, let me know the moment anything 
develops. Over.’ 

‘Don’t worry. Number Nine, I won’t make any secret of it.’ 
Pasco consulted his map. ‘I expect the next call somewhere in 
Zone H. This neighbourhood seems very exclusive, with a 
good view from all windows, but the neighbours are rather 
too keen on forestry for our convenience. Over.’ 

‘I’ll be waiting,’ said the Major’s voice. ‘Look after your¬ 
selves. Out.’ 

‘Thank you, Number Nine. Out.’ 

Pasco returned the microphone to Parry and turned to Martin. 
‘Corporal, I want you to stay with the Bren gun for the time 
being,’ he said. ‘Lind, you and I will take the other posts and keep 
the whole zone under observation. Parry and Welling, stay here: 
I’U signal to you if I want you. And make sure of this: there’s 
to be no talking above a whisper. We haven’t seen any Japs 
yet, but sound carries—even in this stuff. We’ll be here for 
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some time, so we can have breakfast, and the men can take 
turns at watching—two hours on and two off.’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ said Martin, and went. 

‘If it rains again, sir,’ Lind ventured, ‘it’ll make things about 
three times as difficult.’ 

‘And also bog the Japs down if they try to move their guns,’ 
Pasco told him. ‘It cuts both ways.’ 

Lind felt inclined to say more, but decided that there would 
be little point in it. He watched Pasco go, and then picked up 
his carbine and moved off to join Holland and Rayner. 

The threatened rain did not come. Masses of low cloud 
still drifted across the sky from the south, but now and then 
half-hearted gleams of sunlight showed through. The jungle 
steamed gently like a wet coat hung before a fire. High up 
in a towering sal tree a single vulture sat on watch, turning its 
head slowly from side to side: the only sign of life in the whole 
green expanse. 

Rayner, biting into a biscuit, said, ‘What’s the betting that 
we don’t see anything today. Bill?’ 

‘No takers,’ replied Holland. ‘The only tiring that this 
jungle war has taught me is always to expect the unexpected. 
Queer, isn’t it, that there might be a whole company of Jap 
infantry down in those bushes, wolfing their rice and dried 
fish—or whatever their rations consist of—and blissfully unaware 
of our presence on their very roof, as it were.’ 

‘I hope they’re all as leech-bitten as I am,’ said Rayner, 
squirming. ‘How many did you find, Bill?’ 

‘Twelve—with the possibility of a couple still hiding in my 
clothes.’ 

T got nine. Hell! it’s bad enough to be fighting the bloody 
country without worrying about Japs. At least a Jap don t 
drop out of a tree and slide down your neck.’ 

‘They might even do that,’ remarked Holland. 

‘You can write something about this when you get home,’ 
suggested Rayner. ‘A book, say . . . call it With the Forgotten 
Army or something of the sort.’ 

Holland smiled crookedly. ‘Subjective or objective treat¬ 
ment?’ 
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‘Translate that into English, will you s’ 

‘Skip it,’ said Holland. ‘By the time a lieutenant-general, 
two major-generals and about twenty colonels have written 
their stories of this bit of war, there won’t be anything left for 
a P.B. private to write about. Anyway, no one would believe 
it. If you must write about war, it’s better to concentrate on 
what a hell of a time you had, personally. Readers might call 
you an egotistic clot, but at least you wouldn’t be accused of 
lying.’ 

‘No need to tell any lies, surely;’ 

‘You’ve missed the point,’ said Holland patiendy. ‘We 
in the thick of it, understand the matter only too well. But 
it wouldn’t go down at all with the average reader. If you’ve 
seen it at close quarters you don’t want to read about it; if you 
haven’t, then you demand heroism in large chunks. Of course, 
everyone knows that victory requires some very unappetising 
situations before hoisting the flag over the ruins, but the writer 
mustn’t insist on them. To illustrate, a soldier can be found 
bandaging his wounds in an enemy trench, but not delousing 
his shirt in his own.’ 

‘I don’t get that,’ Rayner objected. ‘No one believes that 
old stuff now. There’s enough who remember the last war 
for that.’ 

‘ Quite probably: but what people know and what they believe 
are two vastly different tilings. Faith has been defined as 
‘believing what you know ain’t’, and as far as war is concerned 
I think it’s true.’ 

Rayner grimaced. ‘You got me out of my depth,’ headmitted. 
‘What d’you think of him, Bombardiers’ 

Lind glanced over his shoulder. ‘I think he’s mistaken in 
one respect,’ he said. ‘In these days of mass bombing, hardly 
anyone could fail to realize the implications of war. But I 
do agree that far too many allow the statistics of war—the lists 
of guns and tanks captured, ships sunk, aircraft shot down, 
miles gained or lost—to blind them to the crude details. I 
suppose it’s unavoidable: the press couldn’t put it all in their 
columns.’ 

‘Damaging to morale?’ queried Holland. 

‘Mainly, yes.’ 
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‘Some people I know well,’ said Holland, ‘couldn’t suffer 
in that way. The war gave their morale the biggest possible 
uplift.’ 

‘I don’t follow you,’ said Lind. 

‘Patriotism,’ said Holland, ‘is either a great driving force or 
a colossal racket, according to your point of view. To some 
individuals it’s something in which they can wallow, like re¬ 
ligious fanaticism, sentiment or self-pity. It’s particularly 
noticeable in elderly retired people, gushing women and pip¬ 
squeak local notables.’ Holland/ grinned as if a thought had 
suddenly struck him. ‘I know one man whom the war served 
very well.’ 

‘Let’s have it, Bill,’ said Rayncr. 

‘ He was one of the gang,’ Holland told him. ‘ He’d hung on 
the fringes of Fleet Street for a couple of years, scraping a living 
from stuff which was neither good sound nor good sense. Then 
came the war. He fought like a rat in a trap, if you’ll excuse the 
cliche, against his call-up. Finally he went, and on the strength 
of his having done journalistic work he got a soft billet as a clerk 
in a training camp. From there he wrote a series of articles flaying 
the army alive. I read one or two of them, and they made my 
stomach turn somersaults: weak, complaining, egotistic stuff 
that no man with an ounce of red blood in him could have 
written. The revolt of the sensitive intellectual against the crude 
world of fact.’ 

‘I hope they gave him fifty-six in the glasshouse,’ snorted 
Rayner. 

‘Oh, the journal which printed ’em simply lapped ’em up. 
He’s a made man now.’ Holland grinned again. ‘I hope the 
letter I sent him reached him! But you can’t insult a man like 
that. He’s probably convinced that he’s seen all the horrors of 
war at first hand. See what I mean, Bombardier?’ 

Lind chuckled. ‘You seem to have made a very close study 
of human nature, Holland.’ 

‘It’s my hobby,’ said Holland. 

‘ Not a bad one. What did you do before the war ?' 

‘Wasted my time,’ said Holland shortly. Lind sensed that 
the subject was a delicate one, and changed it. ‘ And what about 
you, Rayner ?’ 
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‘Tell him, Bill,’ said Rayner. 

‘Blondie was a cauliflower merchant,’ said Holland. Lind 
lowered his binoculars and looked round, startled. ‘Ehe’ 

‘A boxer,’ Holland explained. 

‘Oh, I see!’ Lind smiled. ‘I ought to have known. Odd, 
isn’t it? I was an architect: your corporal was a typewriter 
mechanic, Pasco a schoolmaster, and now there’s a professional 
boxer. It’s all part of the mad game of war.’ 

‘Mad’s the word,’ grunted Rayner. 

‘If it proves anything,’ said Holland, ‘it proves that a man 
doesn’t undergo a mysterious change when he puts on a uniform 
. . . although none of our flag-wavers would believe it. It’s 
another example of believing what you know ain’t.’ 

At the Bren gun post, Martin and Tansley lay propped on their 
elbows on either side of the gun; behind them, half hidden in 
the grass, Clarey lay with his head on his arm, trying to sleep. 
That he was tired there could be no argument: his whole 
body ached with fatigue, but his eyes obstinately refused to stay 
closed. A few minutes ago he had opened them to see a leech 
crawling on his cape, and die flicker of disgust which he 
had felt as he brushed it off had chased away any chance of 
sleep. 

Tansley, shifting his weight from one elbow to die other, 
said in an undertone, ‘ How long d’you think we’ll have to wait, 
Corp’ral?’ 

‘Can’t say.’ Martin shrugged his shoulders. ‘When the 
Japs start firing we might be able to get a line on ’em. If 
they don’t fire today, then we may have to stay here all night as 

‘Cheerful,’ commented Tansley. He ran a hand caressingly 
over the butt of the gun. ‘Like to get a shot at something!’ 

‘There won’t be any shooting if the scheme works according 
to plan,’ Martin told him. ‘Just now Jap hasn’t a notion that 
we’re here—but if he even suspects anything, then things are 
going to get mighty sticky. So don’t get an itchy trigger finger,’ 
he added wamingly. 

Tansley, never a great talker, grunted by way of reply. 
This, he thought morosely, was not by a long way what he 
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wanted. He wanted, with a desire as keen as physical hunger, 
to see the Japanese charging in a solid line, shoulder to shoulder, 
with the officers in front waving swords, and all yelling their 
heads oft—he had heard them once or twice—and see them wilt 
and tumble as his gun chattered. That would please Mike 
if he could see it I Mike, the elder brother whom he had 
worshipped; Mike, who had died with his body slashed and 
riddled with Japanese bullets, a blood-soaked obscenity . . . 
Mike . . . 

‘Brothers shouldn’t join the same unit,’ Mike had written 
when Peter had wanted him to claim him. ‘If one gets killed it 
puts two men out of action. ’ That was true; but when Peter had 
received that letter, the letter that contained death, he had read it 
through three times before he could grasp its contents, and then 
he had gone into the scrub where he could be alone, and sat 
down and cried like a child because he hadn’t been there to save 
his brother or die with him or at least to sponge his wounds and 
dose his eyes . . . That had been his last yielding to emotion; 
now he only wanted to kill and kill, dispassionately, as long as 
there remained Japanese to kill. 

Martin said, ‘All right, Peters’ 

‘Yes,’ said Tansley, wondering why Martin had used his 
Christian name. 

‘Thinking about your brother?’ 

‘Yes.’ Tansley’s mouth opened to let out the word and 
closed tighdy again. He did not want Martin’s fingers probing 
the wound. 

T thought so,’ said Martin. ‘Listen, Peter: I’m ^oing to tell 
you something that you won’t believe yet, but its the truth. 
You’ll get over it. It may take a hell of a long time, but you’ll 
get over it. Don’t let it get hold of you. If you do, you’re 
likely to lose your head in action, and then you won’t live long. 
And you want to live, don’t you? Think of it this way: you 
can wipe out the whole Jap army, but it won’t bring your 
brother back. I know you want to get your own back on 
the Japs: we all do. But the best way to do that is to keep 
a cool head and shoot straight when you have to . . . and be 
patient.’ 

Tansley did not reply. 
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‘I’ve a brother too,’ said Martin. 

‘You have s’ queried Tansley, in a tone which almost suggested 
that Martin was infringing a privilege. 

‘Four years younger than me. He wasn’t in the forces. He 
worked in an arms factory at home. There was a raid one night 
and the shop got a direct hit.’ 

‘What happened to him?’ 

‘He wasn t killed. Perhaps he’d have been luckier if he’d 
been killed. At the moment he’s on his back in hospital, in 
plaster, and he’s been there for six months. He’ll never walk 
again without a stick. Permanently damaged spine.’ Martin 
looked straight at Tansley for the first time. ‘See? That’s 
what happened to my brother. But he’s only one of thousands. 
Remember, this is a very small front in a very big war. I don’t 
want to cripple every German airman because of my brother; 
those airmen were obeying orders, the same as we are. What 
I want to do is to get the war finished and stay alive, so that I can 
do something for him afterwards. Get it?’ 

‘M’m,’ murmured Tansley, unconvinced. What the hell 
does Martin know about it ? he thought. He never had a brother 
like Mike. 

Pasco lay with his binoculars sweeping from the clearing to the 
hill opposite and back again. Nothing moved. The clearing 
lay empty with the stream flowing lazily down its centre; 
probably the mules they had heard last night had been taken out 
before daylight. There was only bare grass and water, the steam- 
ing jungle on the hill and the grey roof of cloud overhead. 

It was all wrong, thought Pasco: gunnery was an exact 
science, not a game of hide-and-seek. A predicted shoot, 
with the bearings worked out to the last minute and the range 
to the last yard, was an accomplishment to be proud of: this was 
trial and error, catch-as-catch-can, bow-and-arrow warfare. 
I’m a schoolmaster, he thought, a teacher of mathematics 
masquerading as an army officer. Captain—no, Acting Captain 
Pasco. Mr. J. S. B. Pasco, junior maths master. John Pasco, 
civilian in uniform. Which one sounds the best? 

He glanced at his companions. Hubbard had spread his cape 
under the shelter of the bamboo and lay on it on his side, asleep 
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with his mouth open. How that man could sleep! thought 
Pasco; evidently Hubbard did not suffer from nerves. Waldock 
lay on his stomach with his rifle across his arm, staring at t±te 
hill without expression. The old army, Pasco reflected: 
Waldock was a regular and looked it; there was a ramrod 
correctness in his appearance and attitude which the Territorials 
and conscripts never quite managed to achieve. He was a man 
who had given himself to the army: if he ever thought of peace 
it would be in terms of the barracks. An ideal soldier, cool, 
unimaginative, taking as easily to military discipline as a civilian 
workman to a trade. Pasco sighed and returned to his sweeping 
of the zone. 

The sun came out in the middle of the morning. It came out 
suddenly, as if it had laid hands on the clouds and ripped diem 
apart. The sudden glare was a shock to the eyes. It turned the 
jungle to shimmering rain-washed green and the steaming air 
to dancing haze like that which rises from white-hot metal. 

With it came the Japanese guns. 

They crashed out in the stillness with the impact of a slap in 
the face. One, two, three, four: the reports sounded like a pair 
of giant gloved hands clapped four times in rapid succession, 
and immediately after them came the echoes, flapping to and 
fro among the hills. The eleven men jumped involuntarily, 
and all faces turned in the direction of the sound as if pulled by a 
wire. 

‘Curtain up,’ said Holland. 

Pasco was on his feet before the fourth report had sounded. 
Crouching, he darted across the hilltop and dropped down beside 
Lind. ‘Where are they?’he demanded. 

‘Somewhere behind Abraham, sir,’ replied Lind. ‘Couldn’t 
see any flashes.’ 

‘Pity,’ said Pasco briefly. ‘We’ll have to work by a sound 
bearing.’ He took out his compass. ‘Welling!’ 

* Sir! ’ Welling was already behind him. 

‘Get ready to send.’ 

The guns bellowed again, braising the quivering air. Pasco 
raised ms compass. It was rough work, but at the moment he 
could do nothing more. 
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‘Welling!’ he said sharply. ‘Send: Bandits at Isaac two- 
nine-oh, six-oh-double-oh. King procedure.’ 

‘Hello, Clara One, Clara Four calling,’ said Welling, and 
repeated the message. ‘Through, sir,’ he reported. 

‘That’s all we can do for the present,’ said Pasco. ‘Watch 
for flashes, Lind—although I don t think we’ll see any. They 
seem to be well down behind the hill.’ 

The Japanese gunners were evidently working against time. 
Regularly at half-minute intervals the guns roared, four re¬ 
ports in such quick succession as to sound like one blurred 
explosion. 

‘Their usual method,’ said Pasco, ‘ranging with salvoes. I 
wish we could see what they’re aiming at.’ 

‘I’d like to see a squadron of Blenheims on the job, sir,’ 
remarked Lind. 

‘So would I—but there isn’t the air support available, I’m 
afraid. It’s up to us, Lind, but I’m afraid we won’t do much 
damage. We’re firing almost blind.’ 

The guns spoke again and again. Rayner said, ‘Why the hell 
don’t our blokes give ’em something back ? ’ and pounded on the 
ground with his fist in his impatience. Pasco smiled slightly, 
remembering the numerous occasions when the infantry had 
made that self-same remark about the artillery. It was under¬ 
standable, coming from men who could not visualize the feverish 
activity which must be going on in the command post at this 
moment. ‘It takes a few minutes,’ he began. 

‘Shot, sir!’ reported Welling. 

‘Good work,’ said Pasco, looking at his watch. The group 
listened eagerly. ‘Here they come!’ announced Lind, and the 
sound of sharply drawn breath made a windy sigh which ceased 
abruptly. The heavy swishing flight of the shells ended in a 
wild flurry of noise, a chain of explosions which echoed hollowly 
round the hills. To Martin, ten yards from where Pasco crou¬ 
ched, it sounded like someone pounding furiously on a huge 
metal bathtub with two padded sticks. From behind the lull 
a dull grey-brown cloud began to creep upward. 

‘Grandstand view,’ said Holland, chin on hands. 

Lind thought: a 5.5-inch shell weighs eighty pounds, eight 
eighties are six hundred and forty, at ten rounds per gun mat 
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makes nearly three tons of high explosive landing round that 
Japanese battery. It must get them. 

‘Let the bastards have it, lads!’ said Tansley excitedly, half 
rising to watch the coiling cloud above the hill. Martin shot 
a warning glance at him. ‘Get down!’ he said curtly. ‘Keep 
your eyes on the zone.’ 

Surly swine, said Tansley to himself as he dropped flat again. 

Hubbard said, ‘Just our luck to have our backs to it! ’ 

Waldock looked at him and grinned, but said nothing. 

The shells were coming fast now. They came over with 
a shrill cry and a heavy hissing undertone, and burst with a 
muffled clang which the echoes took up and flung about like 
a ball. Pasco nodded in approval: the months of training were 
justified. He remembered in fine detail how he had helped to 
work out the procedure for just such an occasion as this, sweep¬ 
ing methodically over the whole area where the enemy guns 
could be. Now and then he could see a brief fountain of smoke 
and debris on the bill, where a shell had fallen short; but the 
rest were landing well down out of view. Wait! there was 
something else, but for the moment he could not put his finger 
on it. 

Lind said, ‘The Japs have stopped firing, sir.’ 

That was it. The shells had fallen close enough to keep the 
gunners’ heads down, anyway. Pasco wished that he could be 
sure that more damage had been done. However, to have 
silenced the battery was a good thing in itself. 

‘All shot, sir,’ reported Welling. The last batch of shells 
thundered down; the echoes flapped away into silence. Above 
the hill a brown cloud hung on the sky like a tom and dirty veil. 

‘Number Nine to die set,’ ordered Pasco. ‘Hello, Number 
Nine, Number Twelve here. Our friends are lying low for 
the present, but it’s impossible to tell from here whether they 
received our cards or not. I’m going on with the search. 
Over.’ 

‘You’re cutting it fine, John,’ said the Major’s voice. ‘Are 
you sure that you’re on the right track? Over.’ 

‘As sure as possible,’ said Pasco. ‘I’m taking a line Isaac 
three-two-two. Over.’ 

‘Your party all right? Over.’ 
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‘Perfectly,’ said Pasco. ‘Goodbye. Out.’ He took off 
bis headphones and straightened up, flexing his shoulders a 
litde. ‘Parry, tell Corporal Martin to come over here.’ 

Parry had been listening. Obstinate old bastard, he thought 
as he made off; he’s not satisfied ■with giving the Japs one good 
belting, he means to keep us crawling about in this bloody 
jungle for another week. Roll on my ticket . . . 

‘You’re wanted, Corporal,’ he said in a tone which expressed 
his feelings eloquently enough. Without a word Martin got 
up and came over to where Pasco and Lind were bent over the 
map. Lind made a wry face over Pasco’s shoulder. 

‘Here’s the position, Corporal,’ Pasco explained. ‘As you 
can see, the spot which we’ve just shelled is very near the western 
end of the arc from which the Jap guns have been firing: therefore 
it’s reasonable to expect them to move eastward, towards us. 

I intend to cut across the arc at this point-’ the pencil moved 

to indicate the point—‘and find a spot where we can keep the 
zone under observation. We’ll keep to the high ground, of 
course. The only snag is that, moving by daylight, we stand 
at least four times as much chance of being spotted. I needn’t 
remind you to be very careful about noise and keeping distance. 
Any questions—or suggestions’’ 

Martin did not reply immediately. Pasco watched him closely: 
that wooden expression might be the equivalent of a sigh. Well, 
Pasco thought, it was rough on all of them to know that the show 
was not finished yet; everyone must be tired—Pasco certainly 
was—and on edge, but there was no other way. 

‘We’ll cross the road in that direction,’ said Martin. ‘There’s 
bound to be a good deal of traffic, sir.’ 

‘I’ve diought of that,’ Pasco replied. ‘If we can’t see any¬ 
thing from this side, we must lie doggo until dark and cross then. 
But I hope to find a good observation post on this side.’ 

‘Would it be better for two or three to go ahead and recce 
one, sirs’ Martin suggested. 

‘Not yet: when we get near the road, yes. It’s important 
to keep tiie party together at the moment. We can’t have any¬ 
one wandering off at this stage. Any other suggestions?’ 

‘No, sir,’ said Martin. 

‘Linds’ 
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‘None at the moment, sir.* 

‘Then we can get started. The same order as last night, 
Martin.’ 

Oh, God, here we go again! thought Clarey. Just the same 
as last night, except that it’s not dark and it’s not raining; 
not diat this damp, stifling, sticky heat is any better. And 
the daylight makes it worse; in the sunlight and the silence 
the Japs would be blind and deaf if they didn’t get wind 
of us. 

Clarey was in very bad shape. The strain of a sleepless 
night weighed heavily on him, his leech bites smarted afresh 
as movement brought out the sweat on his skin, and his nerves 
were drawn as tight as violin strings. I can’t stand much more 
of this, he thought; another night of it and I’ll be fit only for the 
padded cell. And yet he knew that this day would be a replica 
of all the others: that he would fight down his fear and go through 
without faltering, and be more exhausted and depressed than 
ever when the reaction set in. He found an obscure pleasure in 
the fact that he had managed so far to deceive even Martin, 
whose eyes were supposed to be so sharp. 

Courage, he told himself, is not an absence of fear; it’s a re¬ 
fusal to give way to fear. I wonder where I read that one? 
Did the man who wrote it ever find himself behind the enemy 
lines, with twenty-four waking hours behind him and a jungle 
crawling with enemies all round him? or was he some highly 
paid propagandist who fought his own war from a deep shelter? 
(Clarey had listened to Holland too often not to become in¬ 
fluenced.) When I go home, he thought, and corrected —if 
I go home—I’ll never talk about this. And if anyone says, 

‘You brave lads-’ then I’ll either burst out laughing in his 

face or tell him a few home truths. 

The jungle went on and on: it seemed to have no beginning 
and no end, only a vast middle. Tall straight-trunked sal trees 
gave place to thickets of bamboo, bamboo to matted shiny¬ 
leaved azalea, azalea to a mixture of trees looped with crushing 
wild vines and with flaunting red and mustard-yellow orchids 
sprouting from their bark. The ground changed with the trees: 
crumbling under the bamboo, semi-liquid mud under the sal, 
sticky black slime under the azalea. The pace of the party was a 
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crawl: Pasco and Martin, in the lead, swerved to right and left 
to avoid fallen trees and thickets, and where the tangle thinned out 
they halted the party and crept ahead, cars astrain and eyes 
searching. Then came the hand signal, the slow creep forward, 
one at a time, and a brief halt, and then on again. 

It’s too good to last, thought Martin; there must be Japs in 
the way sooner or later, and then we’ll either have to lie flat 
and hold our breath, or make a run for it. God alone knows 
how long we’ll last if it comes to a fight: eleven men, one re¬ 
volver, two carbines, seven rifles and a Bren gun . . . 

Pasco held up his hand. ‘Pass the word for Bombardier 
Lind,’ he whispered. 

‘Bombardier Lind,’ whispered Martin to Holland. T.inrl 
came up, and Martin noticed that he looked almost haggard: 
his face, dirty and unshaven, made a striking contrast to his light 
hair and eyes. I expect I look as bad, Martin thought. 

‘Listen,’ said Pasco. * According to the map, we’re now about 
five hundred yards from the road. I’m going forward to make 
a recce. Martin, I want you to bring two men with you and 
come with me. Lind, if I’m not back in an hour, call up Battery 
and tell them. Don’t look for me. Understand?’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘Holland,’ said Martin. ‘Rayner.’ He made his choice 
without hesitation: these two were the nearest and probably 
the best. Waldock was as good, but he must be kept in reserve; 
the chances that Martin would not come back were heavy enough 
to be seriously considered. 

‘Come on,’ said Pasco. 

The four moved off into a green gloom. Pasco motioned 
to die right; now, instead of going downhill, they were travers¬ 
ing the slope parallel to the road. To the left die ground fell 
steeply into a sea of tree-tops. If we don’t run slap into the Japs, 
thought Martin, we’ll be more than lucky: we’ll be a walking 
miracle. He looked back and saw the tension reflected on 
the faces of the two men following him: Holland’s eyes were 
darting to and fro, missing nothing, while Rayner wore the set 
expression which Martin had seen him wearing when enter¬ 
ing the ring. A tougher problem than a boxing match now, 
Blondie . . . 
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The jungle did. not ignore them. There were furtive rustlings 
and flutterings in the green, slithering movements underfoot. 
Martin, his senses painfully sharpened, felt innumerable eyes 
on him. They passed under a tree where half a dozen fruit- 
bats hung like strange leathery-petalled flowers, and a stirring 
and rustling followed them. A soft swish in the undergrowth 
told of the passage of a snake. The forest seemed to hunch its 
shoulders and crouch, waiting. 

They passed under overhanging boulders bearded with moss, 
where a slender ribbon of water splashed down into a rocky 
basin; they crossed a small stream which shone abruptly out 
from a clump of azalea, sparkled briefly and vanished again into a 
thicket hung with crude red blooms; they felt their way between 
walls of bamboo which sighed and clicked incessantly. life: 
the jungle pulsed with it, growing and fighting and rotting into 
springy black mould. We’re intruders, thought Pasco: this place 
doesn’t want us, it’s hostile, waiting to break us down into more 
black mould. It wants to swallow us, and it has all eternity to 
digest us. 

He stopped abruptly. ‘Listen! ’ he whispered. 

The others had already heard it. Voices: distant voices, 
but high-pitched in a way that carried far in the silence. Three 
or four voices, talking rapidly in short unintelligible sentences, 
and then, with startling distinctness, the whinny of a mule. 

‘Japs!’ said Martin. 

‘We’re very near the road,’ said Pasco. ‘We’ll wait here for 
a few minutes: it’s probably only a party passing.’ 

They waited, fingers tight on their weapons, listening. In 
the hush each man could hear the breathing of his neighbour 
and the beating of his own heart. When Rayner shifted his 
weight from one foot to the other the squelch in the mud 
sounded startlingly loud. 

A voice called out clearly below them, and all four started 
involuntarily. ‘More to the left, sir,’ said Martin. 

‘They’re moving up the road,’ replied Pasco. ‘Wait here. 
There’s a rise of ground just ahead. I’m going to take a look 
from there.’ 


‘Shall I cover you in, sire’ Martin suggested. Pasco looked 
at him. It might be a good idea. Martin’s quick eyes had been 
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the party’s salvation last night. But Pasco was feeling more 
confident now. 

‘It won’t be necessary,’ he said. ‘I'll stand a better chance 
alone. I’ll be back in about twenty minutes.’ 

He went, and a clump of bamboo hid him. 

Rayner shifted his rifle to his other arm. ‘I s’pose he knows 
best,’ he remarked dubiously, ‘but it’s more’n I’d do . . . 
What d’you say, Bill?’ 

‘Not being one of Kipling’s thin red ’eroes,’ said Holland 
sarcastically, ‘I wouldn’t know. Anyway, if the Japs catch 
him I don’t suppose they’ll make any secret of it. Gives us 
fair warning.’ 

Martin listened with a fierce impatience. Cold-blooded talk 
like this was all that could be expected from Holland, but it 
irritated him none the less. It was all wrong: Pasco shouldn’t 
have gone off alone like that, even for a short distance. Martin 
found himself listening for the sounds of a struggle, revolver- 
shots and the crashing of undergrowth. None came, and he 
felt calmer. 

They waited. The bamboo clicked and rustled; something 
stirred in the underbrush; a small bird with a pointed black 
crest and a white throat perched on a bush near them, regarded 
them with its head on one side, lost interest and flew off again. 
They waited. 

When the jungle ended it did so with such suddenness that 
Pasco was almost taken unawares. Where the ground had 
fallen away into tree-tops, it now fell away to open ground, with 
only a thin screen of bamboo between. The gape of open sky 
was so unexpected that Pasco fell flat without thinking: that was a 
reflex created by the months of forward observation in this type 
of country. Propped on his elbows, he hitched himself forward 
until the bamboo screen was near his face, and then he raised 
his binoculars and examined the zone through the steins. After 
a moment he smiled. 

‘Beautiful!’ he murmured. 

Below him the ground dropped in a sheer face to the flat 
two hundred feet below: a face studded with rocky outcrops 
and bare except for a few clinging bushes. At its foot was a 
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spread o£ green turf the size of a football pitch, innocent of any 
sign of life, and beyond that was the road. The strip of decayed 
macadam looked grotesquely out of place here. On the other 
side of the road the hills lifted in a smother of jungle. But 
what interested Pasco was the deep gash between the two bills 
opposite his point of vantage: die left-hand hill was Abraham, 
from behind which the Japanese guns had fired that morning. 
The gap itself was filled with trees, and seemed to promise very 
little: the bottom was probably swampy and choked with 
vegetation, an impossible route for artillery of any calibre. 
But the guns had fired from some point on that line, and there¬ 
fore the arc where the probable gun positions lay must run 
through or near the gorge. He was in a perfect position 
for a straightforward observed shoot if only he could verify 
that. 

He concentrated on the left-hand hill. The drop to the road 
was far too steep to allow guns to be manhandled down it, 
but the right-hand slope looked easier. He swept his binoculars 
slowly down it. The jungle seemed unbroken except near 
the top, where the trees thinned out: in fact, the hill was 
heartbreakingly uniform with every other hill in the land¬ 
scape. A patch of lighter green caught his eye, and he was 
about to examine it when something—a half-seen flick of 
light or shadow on the rim of his vision—made him glance 
downward. 

On the edge of the clearing something had moved. 

Pasco watched, hardly breathing. The shadows of the trees 
flickered: had it been a shadow? No! there it was again, moving 
slowly towards the road. It was a human figure, comically 
foreshortened: yellowish, topped by a round yellow blob. 
It stopped, stood for a moment, and then turned and began 
pacing back. The trees hid it again. 

“Now why,’ Pasco asked himself, ‘should a sentry be posted 
on an empty clearing?’ 

The answer to that was obvious: it was not the clearing that 
the sentry was guarding, but something under the trees. Fool 
that he was not to notice it before! The ground beneath the 
trees was remarkably free from undergrowth, and all along 
the fringe the grass was patchily discoloured, as if it had been 
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burnt some time ago and had not yet been fully replaced by 
fresh growth. 

In fact, he told himself with satisfaction, he had stumbled 
on one of the prepared gun positions, thus proving his theory 
to be correct. 

Now, if he could find the route by which the guns were 
brought to it, he had a perfect opportunity to catch the Japanese 
gunners with their kimonos up. 

He allowed himself a few seconds in which to savour his 
triumph, and then began to search the hill opposite. Somewhere 
on that hill was a trackway: a clear, level trackway along which 
two tons of gun could be hauled by mule teams—any other form 
of transport was out of the question—on to the road. His eyes 
fell on the green patch which he had noticed before the appear¬ 
ance of the sentry. It might be only an accidental gap in the 
jungle, but it looked a little too regular to be natural. A closer 
examination confirmed it: it bad been cleared, for here and there 
the stump of a tree showed distinedy. Again Pasco smiled. 
He was getting warm. The cleared patch was concealed by 
overhanging branches farther on, but he was sure that it 
ran all the way round the shoulder of the hill. Perhaps it 
had been built up in the weak spots to allow a heavy gun to 
be dragged along it. The question was—where did it join the 
road? 

He switched his gaze to the lower slopes. The jungle rose 
in an unbroken wall. But there must be a break in it somewhere, 
Pasco told himself, and searched afresh. And then the idea 
struck him. 

There was a gendy sloping ridge r unnin g down from the hill 
to a point half-way across the mouth of die gorge. The top of 
it was crowned with a mane of trees, but he was sure that the 
track continued on the farther side. That was the most pro¬ 
bable course: a cleared way through the lower reaches of the 
gorge and a straight run on to the road. Perhaps, if he went 
higher up, he would he able to see where track and road joined. 
If not—well, he could at least see the track on the shoulder of 
the hill and fix the position of the most exposed stretch to within 
fifty yards each way. With the guns firing at maximum 
elevation for crest clearance, he should be able to drop shells 
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on it with, sufficient accuracy to put the battery out of action. 
It was the very worst kind of position to be caught in . . . 

His watch told him that fifteen minutes had passed since he 
had left Martin and the others. Well, he had to take a look 
from higher up, and then back to call up the rest of the party 
and inform Lind of the situation. Cautiously he half rose and 
edged back until the bushes concealed him. 

It was only when he trod on something solid and yet yielding, 
something alive which twisted violently under his foot, that he 
remembered that the Japanese were not the only enemy. 

Martin looked at his watch for the twentieth time, and bis 
eyebrows drew down in a scowl of anxiety. 

‘Three-quarters of an hour,’ he said. ‘He said he’d be back 
in twenty minutes. Rayner!’ 

‘Yes, Corp’ral;’ 

‘Go back and tell Bombardier Lind that I’m going forward 
to see what’s happened. Tell him that Pasco hasn’t come back, 
and ask him to come up here as quick as he knows how. Got 
that’’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Check it back.’ 

Rayner repeated the message. ‘ Right, off you go,’ said Martin. 
‘Holland, come with me.’ 

It was a quick decision, and very probably a wrong one, but 
it was too late to recall it now. Anyway, Martin thought, if 
I’ve disobeyed orders I’ll stand the racket: a man has no right 
to go wandering off by himself in a place like this. If I’m wrong, 
at least I’ve a sound excuse. 

But very soon he knew that he had not been wrong. 

Pasco was half sitting, half lying on the wet ground, with his 
back to a tree, and his face was the colour of a dirty tablecloth. 
The right leg of his trousers was ripped open to the hip, and on 
the ground beside him lay the knife which had slashed it. There 
was dried blood on the blade and drying blood on Pasco’s 
thigh, just above the knee. Round his thigh was a handker¬ 
chief knotted into a rough tourniquet. He had pushed a pencil 
through the knot, and with one hand he was feebly trying to 
twist it. 
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‘What-’ Holland began. 

‘He’s been bitten by a snake,’ Martin cut him off. ‘Don’t 
stand there gaping, man! Tighten that tourniquet. Jaldi!’ 

During the next five minutes Martin did tilings which he 
only dimly remembered learning in some first-aid course, 
things which alternately sickened him and made him despair 
at their futility. He slashed afresh at die wound on Pasco’s thigh, 
making it bleed freely, and sucked the poisoned blood from it, 
spitting it out. It’s no good, he raged inwardly, it’s no bloody 
good; the poison's all over him by now. The whole limb was 
horribly swollen and discoloured, and Pasco’s throat was para¬ 
lysed: his attempts to speak got no farther than spasmodic move¬ 
ments of his neck muscles and grimaces, as if he had been 
drinking vinegar. I’m only making a fool of myself, thought 
Martin; he’s past helping, past everything except dying. 
He sucked and spat, sucked and spat, and tried not to look 
at the dumb agony on Pasco’s face and the horror in the glazing 
eyes. 

Holland said, ‘He’s going, Corporal.’ 

Three-quarters of an hour: it’s a wonder that he managed 
to stay alive so long, thought Martin. A violent spasm ran 
through Pasco’s body, and he jerked his arms up as if to clutch 
at something. It was a purposeless movement, a puppet’s 
gesture. The breath went out of him in a long whistling sigh, 
and he swayed and toppled sideways, his head striking the earth 
with a dull sound like a hand slapping dough. His face twisted 
into a crinkled mask of pain and then relaxed. Martin tore 
his shirt open and felt the heart. It beat feebly a few times and 
then stopped altogether. 

‘He’s gone,’ said Martin mechanically, straightening up. 

‘Poor devil!’ said Holland. The words showed only con¬ 
ventional sympathy; probably, Martin thought, Holland was as 
stunned as he was. ‘I wonder how long he lasted?’ 

* How do I know ? Might have been half an hour, might have 
been more. It depends on what sort of snake bit him: it could 
have been a cobra or a hamadryad or a tic-polouga—or some 
kind we’ve never heard of. Whichever it was, he couldn’t 
have lasted very long. And it needn’t have happened anyhow, 
if someone had gone with him. He would go alone.’ Martin 
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could feel with painful vividness what Pasco must have experien¬ 
ced: the shock of the bite and the horror, die rigid battle-instinct 
which had prevented him from crying out, the frantic haste to 
render first-aid—first-aid which had proved useless as the 
poison spread its evil way through the veins and arteries, 
clogging and paralysing the nerves ... He checked a shudder 
as a rusde sounded in the tangle behind him. Lind came out of 
the shadows with Rayner following him closely. 

* Good God! ’ said Lind. ‘ How did it happen; ’ 

Martin told him. 

‘And he tried to treat himself instead of doubling back,’ 
said Lind, shaking his head. ‘Not that it would have done much 
good either way . . . I wonder if he left anything to work on?’ 
He knelt beside Pasco and went through his pockets. ‘Here’s 
his notebook, anyway,’ he said, flicking over the leaves. ‘Uni 
. . . not a thing since we moved up. It doesn’t tell us anything 
that we don’t already know.' 

“What do we do now?’ Martin asked. 

‘Just a minute.’ Lind rose and moved to the edge of the cliff, 
where he hastily dropped flat and turned to make a warning 
gesture. ‘Dead quiet!’ he whispered. ‘There’s a Jap sentry 
down below. Freeze on for a bit.’ 

The three waited while he searched the area through his binoc¬ 
ulars; their eyes wandered from each other to the dead face of 
Pasco, to the jungle around and back again. Presently Lind 
crawled back. 

‘Listen, Harold,’ he said. ‘I don’t know yet whether Chips 
found anything, but I’ve a strong idea that he did. You’d 
better call the party up. I’m going to establish an observation 
post here.’ 

‘Get ’em up here, Rayner,’ ordered Martin, and Rayner 
went. ‘And what are we going to do with himi’ Martin 
inquired. 

we can’t dig a grave; we’ve nothing to do it with, and 
it would make too much noise in any case. The best thing to 
do is to take him back into the bushes and cover him with 
branches—and hope that the vultures find him first.’ 

‘Right,’ said Martin. 

Methodically Lind removed Pasco’s map-case, revolver and 
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compass, his watch and binoculars. ‘You’d better take these,* he 
said, holding out the latter to Martin. Then he cut off one of 
Pasco’s identity discs and put it in his pocket. ‘That’s all 
we can do. Wish I’d been here, wish anyone had been with 
him.’ 

‘It’s the first time I’ve ever regretted obeying orders,’ said 
Martin, more in self-defence than for any other reason. He 
could not shake off a feeling of guilt in connexion with Pasco’s 
death. 

‘It wasn’t your fault,’ Lind told him. ‘It was like Chips 
to go off alone . . . Lift him, now.’ 

The three lifted the dead man between them and carried him; 
he seemed horribly heavy, and forcing a way through the tangle 
was a harder task than they had expected. Finally they found a 
small fissure, almost like a slit-trench, between two outcropping 
boulders. ‘Gently, now,’ said Lind, and they laid Pasco in the 
hole. ‘Now cover him over.’ 

It was a relief to hide the body, ugly and unsoldierly in death: 
the end of an unpleasant job. ‘We’re going to miss him,’ 
said Lind suddenly. ‘He was not only one of our best officers, 
he was the most popular . . .’ 

Somehow, that seemed the only fitting epitaph. 

When the rest of the party arrived, it was only too plain 
from their expressions that Rayner had already told them what 
had happened. The first casualty, Martin remembered, 
always produced that look: the look of men who had been 
forcibly reminded that they too could die, and quickly. But 
in this case it was one degree worse than the first casualty: it 
meant a party without an officer, without a leader. 

Lind, who had gone back to studying the zone, turned and 
beckoned to Martin. ‘I’ve got it, Harold,’ he said. ‘This is 
what Chips was after . . . Look, there’s die sentry, and there 
are signs of burning on the grass. I’ll bet a week’s pay that there’s 
a prepared gun position under those trees.’ 

‘The one you pasted this morning?’ 

‘No: that was on the other side of the hill. But look at the 
hill: can you see that cleared strip, on the right-hand side, about 
half-way down?’ 
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‘Yes , 5 said Martin, glasses to his eyes. 

‘That’s a trackway. If that isn’t the way the guns will come 
if they come here, I’ll eat my hoots.’ 

‘So-•?’ Martin queried. 

‘I’m going to carry on and watch for them.’ 

Martin looked at Lind searchingly. ‘You’re going to-?’ 

‘I am,’ said Lind, and the quiet determination in his face 
and voice barred any further questions. ‘Parry!’ he continued. 
‘Bring the set up here—no, I’ll come down. Get the Major.’ 

With the microphone in his hand, Lind looked round at the 
group. I don’t care how sick you are, he thought: I know that 
you re dying to hear me say that the show’s off, but I don’t care. 
This is die only chance, and by God I’m going to take it! The 
Major’s voice came through. 

‘Hello, Number Nine,’ said Lind. ‘Number Twelve is 
cancelled. Over.’ • 

For the first time in Lind’s experience the Major’s voice 
sounded starded. ‘How did it happen?’ he demanded. 

‘Snake-bite,’ said Lind. ‘He was alone . . . Over.’ 

‘Good God!’ said the Major. ‘Listen, Lind: do you know 
what Number Twelve intended to do ? Over.’ 

‘Yes: he had spotted one of the bandits’ lairs—I have verified 
that—and their highway. In a few minutes I can give a reference 
for a P.S. Over. 

‘Good work, Lind. Over.’ 

* Shall I stay on ? Over.’ 

‘I don’t Idee it, Lind. Are you sure you can carry on? 
Over.’ 

‘Yes, sir, perfectly. Over.’ 

‘Good luck,’ said the Major. * Out.’ 

‘Thank you—out,’ said Lind, and returned the microphone to 
Parry. ‘This is going to be our post, Harold,’ he said. ‘I’ll 
leave the posting to you. I’m going to fix that target.’ 

‘What’s a P.S.?’ Martin wanted to know. 

‘Predicted shoot: one that has all the ranges and bearings 
worked out in advance. That would have delighted Chips,’ 
added Lind regretfully, as he returned to the edge of the cliff 
and began to make mysterious calculations with a map and 
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A few minutes later he was hack again. ‘Take this down,’ 

he said to Parry. ‘Reference-’ He reeled off a do2en 

figures. ‘Accuracy W. And code that up and get it through.’ 


CHAPTER FOUR 

Y O U have to give Eric the credit, thought Martin as he lay 
sprawled on the edge of the cliff behind the bamboo 
screen: he knows what’s to be done and makes no bones 
about it. Probably the Gunners’ training has a lot to do with 
it; in the infantry it’s different. If the Company Commander 
gets hit, the senior subaltern takes over; a man with only two 
stripes has a lot of lives between himself and running the show. 
But for a junior N.C.O. to take over the job of directing the 
fire of a battery . . . "Well, he thought, thank God it’s Eric’s 
show and not mine. I wouldn’t know where to start. 

‘We’ll be a bit close to the target when the shooting starts, 
Eric,’ he observed. 

‘Oh, no,’ said Lind; ‘I’m not ranging on the gun position. 
It gives the Japs too good a chance to get away. I’m concen¬ 
trating on die trackway on the hill.’ 

‘That’ll be harder to hit, surely?’ 

‘It’s a smaller target, yes; but there are points in its favour. 
For one thing, it’s so narrow that you couldn’t turn a mule team 
round on it or dodge to one side. Besides, have you noticed 
the consistency of the hillsides? A few shells planted on the 
slope could easily start a landslide.’ 

Martin grinned. ‘You think of everything, don’t you?’ 
‘I have to in my job. At the depot at Deolali—that’s where 
I did my specialist training—they used to put us through every 
possible form of observed shoot. Have you ever seen a minia¬ 
ture range? It’s a Chinese torture for beginners—especially 
when the instructor is using a stop-watch.’ 

‘I was at Deolali once,’ said Martin. 

‘ How did you find it ? ’ 

‘Pretty good, as Indian stations go.’ 

‘I’d like to be there now,’ said Lind. ‘I’d like one of those 
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dishes that we used to get at the Chinese restaurant—a sort of 
elaborate Irish stew on a bed of noodles.’ 

‘Don’t talk about it,’ Martin grimaced. ‘My stomach’s 
mighty poor company at the moment.’ 

Lind raised his binoculars and took a long look at the hillside. 
‘It will surprise me very much,’ he remarked, ‘if we get a sight 
of the Japs today . . . apart from our friend in the clearing.’ 

‘It won’t be very healthy for us if he starts looking up here!’ 

‘I don’t think he will. Up, I think, is the last direction most 
people would look.’ 

‘I wouldn’t like to trust my luck so far, though,’ said Martin. 

The conversation went on like that for several minutes: 
aimless, broken-backed, flitting from one subject to the next 
like a butterfly among flowers. It’s all wrong, Martin thought, 
for me to chatter like this: it shows how nervous I’m getting. 
I suppose we’re all a bit windy, but I’m the one who mustn’t 
show it. 

Lind looked at him sideways. ‘Why don’t you try to sleep?’ 
he suggested. ‘You didn’t get any last night, so you must be 
all in by now.’ 

‘You didn’t get any either.’ 

‘Then we can relieve each other.’ 

‘No, I think I’d better stay awake for a bit. You can sleep 
if you like.’ 

‘No need,’ said Lind. ‘Funny, but I don’t even feel sleepy. 
Keyed up, I suppose. At least you can take it easy for an hour 
or so. After all, this is my pigeon.’ 

‘All right.’ 

Again Lind swept the zone with his glasses. Nothing moved 
except the pacing sentry. War is ninety per cent, waiting, he 
thought; except for Chips. Poor old Chips, the war is over for 
him, and it’s a thousand pities that I was not with him. Poor 
old Chips, we’ll miss him. And with the thought came die 
consciousness of the crushing responsibility which rested on his 
own shoulders. Too late to wish that undone, he told himself; 
we’ll have to carry on, and ask ourselves the questions later. 

Time passed. 

The sun shone, slipped between clouds and shone again. 
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The jungle steamed in light, bright haze. The sentry paced 
on the edge of the clearing. Parties of Japanese infantry and 
strings of mules went up and down tire road, yellow-brown 
puppets armed with toy rifles and four-legged dark-brown 
puppets with swaying loads. An occasional aircraft droned in 
the distance. Spasmodic bursts of gunfire sent the echoes 
scattering. The party on the hill watched, and waited, and 
cursed the heat and the wet ground and the hostile jungle. 

Holland and Rayner had fallen silent: there seemed to be 
nothing to say. They lay side by side, thinking their own 
thoughts. There was a certain apprehension there—none of 
the party was entirely free from it—and wonder as to what would 
happen next, and sympathy for Pasco and for Lind who must 
carry the whole weight of the mission; and (here was concern 
for each other. It was an odd friendship, but a dose one none 
the less: one of the David and Jonathan partnerships which the 
war seemed to produce in such numbers. Holland and Rayner 
were a mismatched pair in all consdence: one cynical, over¬ 
cultured and destructively negative in his outlook, the other 
good-natured and mildly stupid; but for some reason that made 
no difference. Not for the first time Rayner found himself 
wondering what had brought Holland into the ranks and what 
had given him his cold eyes and bitter tongue. But it’s no good 
asking, he reminded himself: Bill won’t let that out. 

Hubbard’s thoughts had reduced themselves to one: the crav¬ 
ing for a dgarette. He chewed a stem of grass, deriving a 
slight consolation from the flow of saliva which it provoked. 
Waldock had slipped back into his customary self-contained 
silence; his eyes, roving from tree to bush and back again, 
were calm. He reviewed his position—virtually second in 
command to Martin—and was stare of hims elf. It took a great 
deal to upset Waldock. 

Clarey was the only one who talked, and he did so in dis¬ 
jointed sentences, addressed as much to himself as to Tansley. 
He felt that he had to talk or go mad. His horror of the creeping 
things of the jungle had intensified tenfold since Rayner had 
come back with the whisper, ‘Come on—the Gunner’s been bit 
by a snake!’ His imagination ran riot: he saw and felt all the 
creatures which swarmed in the underbrush or burrowed in the 
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earth—the snakes, the leeches, the lizards and the grotesque 
things underground, the termites in the rotting trees and the 
giant millipedes in the mould. He imagined himself stung by 
scorpions and centipedes and bitten by fire-ants. And with 
painful clarity he visualized Pasco’s body back there in the bushes, 
swollen and blotched with poison. He had to talk. 

Tansley, listening, felt Iris nerves fraying. He had to make 
allowances, he knew—everyone knew that Clarey was jumpy, 
and Martin should have thought of that before picking him— 
but this endless jerky whispering was as much as a man could 
put up with. He didn’t want to be too harsh, because he liked 
Clarey, but when he spoke his irritation gave the words a brutality 
which he had not intended. 

‘For God’s sake, Bob, give it a rest!’ 

Clarey looked at him in surprise. ‘Sorry, Peter,’ he said in 
a subdued tone, and Tansley relented. 

‘Forget it,* he replied. ‘Look, why don’t you try and get 
some sleep? I’ll wake you up if things start moving. 

‘I’m not sleepy—thanks all the same.’ 

Tansley shrugged his shoulders. Not much you can do . . , 
He returned to his thoughts and the smouldering hate that 
burned beneath them. 

Parry sat at the set and watched the rise and fall of Welling’s 
chest as he breathed. Lucky bloke, Welling, to be able to sleep 
at a time like this! Come to that, Welling didn’t seem to take 
any of the show seriously: he acted like a boy playing some 
exciting game. And after all, he wasn’t much more than a 
boy, not more than nineteen, and without any worries. Parry 
sighed as he thought of his mother and sisters, bombed out 
months ago, and the girl from whom he heard so seldom. He 
did not want to believe that she was fooling about with someone 
else—he had no reason for thinking so, really, except for those 
widely spaced letters—but she did see a lot of men where 
she worked, and he had heard a lot from other men whose 
wives or girl friends had let them down. It wasn’t die sort 
of thing that a man wanted to believe, but the doubts were 
there, and the dragging inactivity made them bigger and 
blacker. 

Well—Parry was an optimist—perhaps there’s been a block 
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in the mail. Perhaps he’d get a letter when he got back; per¬ 
haps half a dozen. We’d be on our way back now, he thought 
savagely, if it wasn’t for that obstinate bastard Lind. If he 
hadn’t been so sure that the Japs were not settled by that first 
shoot, or so keen on taking over when Pasco died . . . Roll 
on the end of the war, thought Parry: there’s the job in the foun¬ 
dry waiting, sleep in my own bed every night, and no bloody 
N.C.O.S to muck you about . . . 

Lind reached out and touched Martin on the shoulder. 
'‘Take over for a bit, Harold,’ he whispered. ‘I’m going to talk 
to Battery.’ He crouched his way over to the set. ‘Get the 
Major,’ he said to Parry. 

‘Hello, Number Nine,’ he said as the Major answered. 
‘No sign of bandits yet. We’re keeping the highway covered, 
but I doubt whether we’ll see anything today. Shall I stay the 
night? Over.’ 

‘Are you comfortable?’ asked the Major’s voice. 

Humorist, thought Lind. ‘Reasonably so,’ he replied. ‘Our 
neighbours are giving no trouble. Over.’ 

‘ Then you’d better freeze on. Call me now and then. Over.’ 

Now and then meant every hour. Lind looked at his watch; 
there were not more than two hours of daylight left. ‘I’ll 
remember it,’he said. ‘Out.’ 

‘Good hunting,’ said the Major. ‘Out’ 

So that was that, said Lind to himself. He glanced at Parry 
and noticed the sullen droop of his mouth. That’s how we 
all feel, he thought, but I’m not walking out with the job 
half finished. He said briskly, ‘Make a check call every 
hour,’ and looked at his watch again. ‘Time Welling relieved 
you.’ 

Parry, after thinking, You're trying to kill the lot of us, you 
bastard, shook Welling a little harder than was necessary and 
said, ‘Come on, Ted, wake up!’ Welling sat up, yawning. 

‘Just been dreaming,’ he remarked. ‘I was in a bar with a 
pint in front of me, and a smashing judy had just walked 
in-’ 

‘You’ll dream about something else if you don’t put the lid 
on,’ Parry threatened. ‘We’re staying here all night.’ 

‘His idea?’ indicating Lind with a jerk of his head. 
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‘Yes-’ Parry made sure that Lind was out of earshot. 

‘Sweating on his commission or something. Pity he don’t 
have to be on this bloody set!’ 

‘Never mind,’ Welling grinned as he took the headphones. 
‘Roll up and sleep. Maybe you’ll dream you're home and 
married.’ 

‘Some hope! ’ growled Parry. 

Martin, having heard of Lind’s decision, made the round of 
the post. To each pair of sentries he said, ‘We’re staying the 
night. Get what sleep you can and relieve each other at two- 
hour intervals.’ He did not feel inclined to add to it: all of them 
knew what the task entailed. 

Holland was the only one who made any comment. ‘If 
that’s so, Corporal,’ he said surprisingly, ‘I’d like to have Clarcy 
with me, instead of Blondie here. You won’t mind, will you, 
Blondic e ’ 

‘Not me,' said Rayner, surprised in his turn. 

Martin gave Holland a puzzled look. ‘Why?’ he asked. 

‘Change of company,’ said Holland with a lopsided grin. 

Knowing Holland as he did, Martin did not ask any more 
questions. It was a queer idea, but Holland was full of them. 
No harm in this one, anyway . . . ‘All right,’ he said. ‘Ray¬ 
ner, change places with Clarey. Tell him to leave the spare 
mags with you.’ He added with a flash of humour, ‘ If you can 
put up with Tansley, it’s all right with me—he hasn’t opened 
his mouth for at least six hours except to put grub in it.’ 

‘That’s no hardship, Corp’ral,’ Rayner grinned as he moved 
off. 

Clarey slid into place beside Holland. ‘What’s the idea, 
Bill?’he asked. 

‘I’ve been watching you,’ Holland told him. ‘You’re as 
bored as hell, aren’t you? I don’t think that’s at all surprising, 
with Peter for company. No harm in him, but he has a one- 
track mind.’ 

‘That was decent of you,’ said Clarey. 

‘Don’t thank me,’ said Holland; the mocking drawl had 
crept back into his voice. ‘I was well and truly fed up, too. 
Misery likes company.’ 
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The words and the tone did not deceive Clarey. Bill’s 
noticed it, lie thought, just as everyone else docs: that’s why he 
ashed me to move over. Everyone notices it, except Martin... 
that’s something to be thankful for, anyway. Clever of Bill, 
too: he wouldn’t say, ‘Clarey’s getting nervous,’ because that 
would be a slur on Martin’s judgement and a black mark against 
Clarey. Bill was a mystery: you’d never think that under that 
polished exterior ana cynical manner was a streak of—what 
would you call it ? Sentiment ? No, that was too mild a word. 
Whatever else he might be. Bill wasn’t sentimental: he was too 
strong a man for that. It was more like a desire to share his 
strength, to infuse a weaker man with some of it. 

Holland, looking straight ahead, quoted softly, as if the lines 
had been running in his mind and suddenly slipped into speech: 

.. . but that forest fair defied us. 

First a crimson leopard laughs at us most horrible to see. 

Next a sea-green lion comes along an’ licks his chops an’ eyed us. 

While a rcd-an’-ycllow unicorn was dancing round a tree! ’ 

Clarey laughed. ‘I seem to remember that,’ he said. 

‘It seems to fit this particular jungle,’ said Holland; ‘a Lewis 
Carroll-ish sort of forest, where you might expect to meet with 
slithy toves, jabberwocks and jubjub birds.’ 

‘Instead of Japs.’ 

‘Um ... I’d like to come back after the war, with some 
equipment for the job, and make a collection of the local 
curiosities. I rather think I could surprise a good many of our 
learned friends.’ 

‘I think I’d rather leave it to the naturalists,’ said Clarey. 
‘I’ve had enough of this to last me for a long, long time.’ 

Holland looked at him sideways. ‘Getting homesick?’ he 
asked. 

‘Don’t we all?’ 

‘I suppose so . . . It depends on what we left at home. 
What did you leave, Bob?’ 

‘My mother, my girl and my job,’ said Clarey promptly, 
‘and I want all three back. What about you, Bill? ’ 

‘Oh, in my case I’m not over-anxious to see home again. 
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There’s no pleasure in picking up the threads of an absolutely 
futile existence.’ 

‘That depends on you, surely?’ Clarey was surprised: 
secretly he had always been rather envious of Holland. Clarey 
was not entirely free from a taint of snobbery: he had often 
wondered what Holland could see in Rayner. 

‘What depends on me, surely?’ asked Holland. 

‘Well—er, having some sort of purpose in life,’ said Clarey, 
floundering. 

‘Perhaps. I suppose you have a purpose, Bob?’ 

‘Yes: I want to get married when I’m able, raise a family, 
make some progress at my job—like a few million other people. 
I suppose that sounds a bit tame to you, doesn’t it?’ 

‘No, not a bit. Very laudable aims, in fact. It’s all part 
of the race. Most people are satisfied with taking part in it 
and don’t bother with trying to get a place. Some race to win, 
and you get men doing big things—writing classics, making 
big money, causing trouble in the political world, starting a war. 
Some stay outside and make a nuisance of themselves by hinder¬ 
ing those who are running, without contributing anything at all 
to the race themselves.’ 

‘And which class are you in?’ Clarey asked. 

‘None, really. I started as a runner, but I had too many 
advantages, so the race lost its excitement. Then I dropped out 
and became a temporary member of Class Three. And now—'’ 
Holland grinned wickedly—‘I’m a private in the infantry, with 
nothing to do except obey orders.’ 

‘Pity,’ said Clarey. 

‘Why?’ 

‘Well, there’s not much satisfaction in that, is there?’ Clarey 
paused to choose his words. ‘If I’d been in your position, 
with all your advantages, I’d have done something to make 
use of what I had.’ 

‘Shakily put together, but very apt,’ said Holland. ‘You’ve 
overlooked one thing, though. A man in my position, as you 
call it, not only has greater scope for doing things, but a larger 
number of things that he doesn t do. I’ll leave the unravelling 
of that sentence to you.’ 

‘It’s beyond me at the moment, Bill!’ 
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‘I hope it stays beyond you. I know a little about you: 
you were brought up in a nice London suburb, to a rigid standard 
of respectability, with a proper hatred of vulgarity, socialism 
and unconventional behaviour. True ? ’ 

‘I suppose so.’ 

Holland shook his head. ‘Terrible! Still, it serves well 
enough as an illustration. The man who breaks the pattern 
of society is always wrong. It doesn’t matter whether he’s a 
religious or social reformer, a politician or a criminal: the reason 
why society turns on him in a body and tears him is not the 
rightness or wrongness of his acts, but the fact that he threatens 
to jolt them out of their cosy, hidebound way of living, their 
comfortable suburban little creeds. If you want a quiet life, 
Bob, keep to the pattern and do what’s done. Don’t try to be 
original, or you’ll be cast into outer darkness.’ 

Clarey was out of his depth. ‘I don’t quite see where you 
come into this,’ he said. 

‘Don’t you?’ Holland smiled thinly. ‘I come into it very 
appropriately. The higher you move in the social scale, the 
closer you’re involved in the pattern—and the greater crime 
you commit by breaking it.’ 

Holland shitted his weight to his other hip. ‘That’s enough 
of me,’ he said. ‘Let’s talk about books. Have you ever read 
Dostoevsky?’ 

Time passed. 

Time the enemy, thought Martin as he stared for the hundredth 
time through Pasco’s binoculars at the jungle-covered face of 
the hill. If we get another day of this wen all be the worse 
for wear. It was not only the discomfort, the heat, the nervous 
strain of talking in whispers and watching, the knowledge of the 
Japanese all round, which was taking toil of everyone’s nerves: 
it was the leaden-footed passing of time, with the bleak con¬ 
viction growing with every horn that nothing would happen 
to break the monotonous pattern. 

Lind slid up to Martin and lay flat beside him. ‘I’ve just been 
talking to Battery, ’ he said. ‘ We’re to stay here for the present: 
they’ve worked out all the data for the shoot, and all the guns 
are laid on the target. And your C.O. has been in touch as well. 
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We’re to return the way we came or as near to it as possible: 
there’s a party waiting at the other end to cover us out.’ 

‘That’s my idea of good news,’said Martin, ‘except for the 
stay here part of it. Suppose the Japs decide to move in the 
dark?’ 

‘Then we’ll wait for daylight and shell ’em in their new 
position. But I hardly think they’ll try it. It must be almost 
impossible to haul guns along that track by night. But in case 
they do that, theyll have to use lights, and that will give us 
something to range by.’ 

‘Pity we haven’t enough aircraft to give ’em a good plastering,’ 
growled Martin. 

‘I agree,’ said Lind with feeling. ‘It would be a big improve¬ 
ment, if only we had them! I’ll take over now, if you 
like.’ 


‘Thanks. I think I’ll fill in the time by writing a letter to my 
wife.’ 

Lind smiled. ‘Rather an unusual place for that, isn’t it?’ 

‘ Oh, I don’t suppose I’ll ever send it. It’s only to give myself 
something to do.’ 

‘ Not a bad idea. How long have you been married, Harold ? ’ 

‘Close on two years.’ 

‘It’s a long time—and a damned long war. I might have 
been married myself if I’d waited a bit longer, but perhaps it 
was as well that I didn’t.’ 

‘ A girl in Sweden e ’ 

‘No, in England. When I left she promised to wait for 
me. She did—for almost exactly three months. The last 
letter I received from her told me that she was married to 
an officer in the R.A.F.’ Lind’s voice was as smooth and 
expressionless as if he were telling Martin that he had missed a 
train. 

‘That was rough luck,’ said Martin. 

‘It’s the war,’ said Lind. ‘I’d feel it more strongly in any 
other circumstances, I suppose, but there happens to be a war on. 
When it’s over, I can start picking up the old life again. Until 
then, there’s only one job to be done and one line of thought to 
follow. That Air Force officer is in it as well; that doesn’t 
leave any room for personal grievances.’ 
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Martin considered the problem for a moment, and found tW . 
while Lind’s attitude seemed undoubtedly the best one, he could 
not apply it to himself. He could trust Freda: he would not 
admit that he could not, but wartime memories were short. 
Two years, perhaps a third, made a long period of separation, 
and Freda was young and full of life. A woman could almost 
be forgiven if she forgot for a time. . . . Suddenly, and with a 
cold spasm of horror, he found himself imagining another man 
making love to Freda. 

Oh, God, no! It was a black treachery even to believe that 
such a tiring could happen. Martin could not remain still with 
those thoughts in his mind. He said to Lind, ‘I’m going round 
for a check-up,’ and did so. He found Hubbard asleep and Wal- 
dock on watch with his usual calmness, and said nothing except 
for a curt, ‘All right, Badge?’ He said to Tansley, ‘Check 
your magazines—but don’t make any noise about it,’ and to 
Holland, ‘If you two must talk, keep your voices down,’ and 
returned without overhearing Rayner’s comment. ‘Reckon 
Our Harold’s getting windy!’ 

By the time he returned to the observation post, Martin felt 
considerably better. He’d been a fool to think as he did; 
it was his overstrung nerves and Lind telling him about that 
girl at the wrong moment which had set him off. Freda 
wouldn’t let him down: it was an insult to her to believe that 
she might. He hoped that she would forgive him if she ever 
knew that he had allowed himself a moment of doubt. 

The clouds were becoming black and heavy again. Parry 
slapped at his neck and said, ‘ It s going to rain again—here come 
the flies I’ 

As if the jungle were bent on using all its weapons, the flies 
came in swarms: not the fat slow-winged flies that pestered at 
any other time, but rainflies, tiny gauzy-winged demons with 
round black bodies no larger than a pin’s head and an insatiable 
appetite for blood. They settled in scores and hundreds, on 
the tender skin at the back of the neck and behind the ears, 
everywhere where a man sweated most, and they bit. The 
party swore in whispers and rubbed and slapped in a vain effort 
to dislodge them, leaving bloody marks on their skins. The 
necessity to keep down was the worst part of it; the constant 
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itching torment made a man want to spring up and fan the air 
frenziedly to drive the pests away. 

The sun made a red flare in the west, and the dark came down 
like a blanket. With it came the rain. 

The rain fell most of the night, and this time it was not fine 
rain, but a lashing downpour which turned every tree into a 
spraying fountain. The party, huddled under their capes, felt 
the water oozing beneath them and through their clothes, and 
they cursed it as they had cursed the flies. It was impossible to 
keep still; they twisted and turned, trying to find a spot where the 
rain could not reach them, but there was only the choice between 
the spray from the trees and the direct deluge. 

With the rain the jungle became vocal. The bamboo creaked 
and rattled deafcningly, and the cicadas shrilled with a sort of 
inane fury. Holland smiled ironically in spite of his discomfort: 
it reminded him of some of the macabre scenes from a poetic 
conception of hell. Is that the wind dying i Oh, no, it is only 
two devils that blow through a murderer’s bones, to and fro, in the 
ghosts’ moonshine. I wonder what Beddoes would have made 
of this? 

To hell with Beddoes. It would have taxed even his morbid 
imagination to do justice to the jungle in a mood like this. I 
could do better myself, if only I could keep the rain off me for 
a few minutes. 

But there was no keeping the rain off, and there was no respite. 
The jungle has no pity. The clouds marched up from the 
south, mass behind mass a mile deep, and as they struck the hills 
they poured down their rain. It went on and on until the outer 
layers of the hills were softened and die rocks loosened, and now 
and then the nimble of a landslide sounded through the roar of 
the rain. ‘If this goes on the Taps won’t be able to move their 
guns tomorrow,’ said Lind, and Martin heard him without com¬ 
ment. He was too maddened by the persistence of the rain to 
care about the Japanese. If he could have found a sheltered spot 
where he could take off his sodden clothes and roll himself in a 
dry blanket, then the whole Japanese army could have marched 
past him without causing him a flicker of foreboding. 

On and on and on . . . ‘Oh, God, make it stop!’ Clarey 
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prayed in silence under his cape. He was too exhausted by the 
strain of the day, too raw from the strain of staying awake, 
to think coherently; he could only feel die cold lash of the rain 
on his skin and the tension of his screaming nerves. It must 
stop soon, or he would break down completely and start to 
sob. . . . 

But it did not stop. Behind it was the full depth of the mon¬ 
soon, sweeping in from die Indian Ocean with die accumulated 
moisture of the summer. It flooded the rice-fields, bringing 
another year’s existence to the Indian peasant and another 
season’s supply of food to die Japanese conquerors in Burma. 
The discomfort of the two armies was only incidental. 

Gunfire sounded through the night, a muffled growl which die 
rain almost drowned. Parry or Welling said at hourly intervals, 
‘Hello, Clara One—report my signals,’ keeping in existence the 
tenuous thread that still bound diem to the rest of the world. 
Landslides rumbled. The jungle creaked and rustled. Cica¬ 
das shrilled. The sodden earth squelched to the movement of 
the soaked bodies. The rain fell. 

The party withdrew into a dark shell of noise and water. 
Somewhere outside that shell two armies faced each other, but 
here there was nothing but the darkness and the hissing roar of 
die rain. It was that sound which filled the brain and dulled 
the senses; the voice of the hostile jungle, savage, inarticulate 
and indescribably cruel. 

Towards morning the rain eased off. It ended widi the sud¬ 
denness of a tropical dawn, and at first no one could believe it. 
It seemed impossible that the torment of the night could end at 
all, and doubly impossible that it could end so quickly. When 
the rain ceased altogether and only the drip from the trees 
continued, it was like the end of a raging headache: it made a 
man hold his breath and hesitate to believe that it was over, 
in case it should start again. 

Then realization began. 

Hubbard pushed back his helmet, looked up at the lightening 
sky and said fervently, ‘Glory be, it’s stopped i 

Waldock said, ‘Thank God for that!’ 

The others murmured their relief, and Clarey, resting his head 
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on his crossed arms, felt tears running down his face. I can’t 
help it, he thought, I’m too done up to stop them, and I don’t 
care anyway—but die rain’s stopped. 

‘All right. Bob?’ whispered Holland. 

‘M’m. Just tired.’ 

‘I’ll take a bet on that!’ Clarey heard a rustling, and a 
moment later Holland’s arm came under his head, lifting it 
while his other hand pushed a folded cape under it. ‘ Get some 
sleep, kid,’ said Holland’s voice, seeming to come from a great 
distance. ‘Over on your side now—That’s right.’ Hands 
rearranged Clarey’s cape. ‘Straighten out. There! Now go to 
sleep.’ 

‘Thanks, Bill,’ said Clarey drowsily, and a moment later his 
breathing became deep and even. Holland, propped on his 
elbow, looked at the pale oval of his face, and the comers of his 
mouth turned down. ‘You poor litde devil,’ he murmured. 
‘You’ve had about as much as you can stand, haven’t you? 
You ought to be in bed at home, not here—you’re too tender 
for this world, this bloody war-mad world. Well, at least 
I’ve tucked you in for the night, or what’s left of it.’ He 
lay down again, shivering slighdy as the wet grass stroked his 
face, and smiled a little. Wonder what the gang would say 
if they knew that I’d just given up my cape to make another 
man comfortable? Probably nothing; they’d simply laugh and 
laugh. Bill Holland, brightest and most hard-shelled of the 
whole worthless bunch, getting sentimental over a tired 
kid! But he did not regret what he had done. The war seemed 
to be uncovering qualities in him which he did not know 
existed, and he found the process surprisingly pleasant. Blondie 
or Hubbard, now, would have done a good turn like that with¬ 
out thinking about it, because they’re good-natured by birdi. 
But myself.... 

He gave up his attempt at self-analysis—you’ve done too little 
of that, Bill, to find it easy!—and thought of the others. He 
found himself holding a higher opinion of Martin than ever 
before: whatever else Martin might lack, last night’s show had 
proved that he had good nerves and courage. That counted for 
more than most things in a position like this. I’d like to know 
more about Lind, too, he thought; Lind seemed to be made of 
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roci. After this job is over I’d like to see more of Lind, and get 
to know him better. 

‘The moon’s trying to get through,’ said Martin. ‘Like 
to get some sleep, Eric ? I’ll take over.’ 

‘No, thanks,’ replied Lind. ‘I can last until daylight now. 
It’s quite likely that we’ll have another day here unless the Taps 
have reinforced their track in some way. A lands lide there 
would throw them out of gear for two days at least.’ 

‘Do you intend to stay here so long ? ’ asked Martin with some 
apprehension. 

‘ Unless the Old Man orders me back, yes. I owe it to Chi ps' 
Lind’s cape rustled as he moved. ‘Poor old Chips, he specialized 

in this kind of work. The last show we did together-By 

the way, have you been in the Arakan?’ 

‘No; what’s it like there?’ 

‘ Oh, hills, bamboo forest, a narrow coastal plain which be¬ 
comes a chain of islands in the rains—and the most amazing 
collection of wild life I’ve ever seen: flocks of parrakeets and 
mynahs, schools of monkeys, hundreds of flying-foxes—you 
know.’ 

‘ What about this last show of yours ? ’ 

‘Sorry. Well, it was just after we chiselled the Japs out of 
the northern lulls and got ’em on the run. Chips and I were 
bouncing along the road all day in a jeep, with an advanced 
company of infantry. When they contacted the Japs we 
naturally went with them. We crawled up a hill and found 
another lull just beyond, with only a narrow col between. 
“Now that,” said Chips, “looks like an ideal spot for an ad¬ 
vanced O.P. You stay here, Lind, while I have a look at it.” 
And off he went. 

‘He was gone exactly thirty-five minutes—I checked it with 
my watch—but to us it seemed as many hours. We—the in¬ 
fantry sub. and I—could see him creeping up among the bushes, 
and then we lost sight of him. After a few long minutes he 
reappeared on the hill-top and lay flat there, making a sketch 
of the zone. After a while he slid down and came back. 
“It’s perfect,” he said in that dry way of his, “but we can’t 
occupy it immediately. There’s a Jap machine-gun post on the 
other side.’” 
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‘Good God alive!' exclaimed Martin. ‘And they hadn’t 
spotted him s’ 

‘No; they must have been expecting a flank attack, because 
that was the way their post faced. Chips had been right above 
their heads for at least a quarter of an hour. The infantry went 
over and smoked ’em out-’ 

Lind propped his chin on his hand. ‘And after all that,’ 
he said, ‘he died through treading on a snake. It’s ironical.’ 

‘You liked him, didn’t you?’ said Martin. 

‘Yes, I did. Now and then you get an officer who is some¬ 
thing more than a good officer. Chips was like that: a good 
man, with a grand sense of humour, and a way of making his 
men feel that he was really looking after them, and absolutely 
no class-consciousness or snobbery in him at all.’ 

‘It’s always the good ones who get it.’ 

‘So I’ve often heard; but I think it’s fifty-fifty. You miss the 
good ones more.’ 

‘I suppose you’re right.’ 

The two were silent for several minutes, listening to the 
steady drip of the trees. 

“Wonder how our friends down there are getting on?’ said 
Martin at length. 

‘They’ve more shelter than we have,’ said Lind, and became 
reflective. ‘Funny, isn’t it? Here we are, there are the Japs: 
both sides wet, hungry, lousy, miserable and being bitten by 
flies and leeches and mosquitoes and everything else God made to 
pester man. And there’d be no need for it if the people on both 
sides, the ordinary rank-and-file who do the dirty work, got up 
and said, “You generals and politicians and all the rest of youcan 
go to hell! We’re not playing your game any longer,” and 
went home.’ 

Martin chuckled. ‘Perhaps it’s too simple.’ 

‘Well, the Russians did it in ’seventeen, but to make it work 
you’d need more than one nation doing it. And I suppose it is 
too simple really.’ 

‘Are you a Communist?’ Martin asked. 

‘No: I don’t subscribe to any particular political school. 
You have to swallow too much. It s so easy to stick labels on 
people: you know the way. If you don’t agree with X, you 
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must be Y; if you’re not a champion of one side, you’re a red 
agitator or a long-haired idealist, or, conversely, a bloodsucking 
capitalist grinding the face of the poor.’ 

* I hadn’t looked at it that way,’ Martin admitted. ‘I suppose 
I’m as tolerant as the next man, but I’ve always taken the 
view that everyone has to believe in something, one way or the 
other.’ 

‘Oh, yes!’ Lind turned his head. ‘I do: I believe in 
fair opportunities for everyone; in a just settlement after the 
war; in the rij»ht of every man to determine his own way of 
living; and— he grinned suddenly—‘in Eric Lind. But 
I don’t think that any school of thought covers all those 
points.’ 

‘How does that fit in with your idea of getting the war over*’ 
asked Martin. 


Lind considered the question for a few seconds. ‘It’s not 
easy to explain,’ he said finally. ‘Don’t think that I’m blood¬ 
thirsty: I hate war. But often one has to do something which 
is very unpleasant because it’s necessary, and this is one of the 
occasions. And because I hate war, I want to sec this one 
finished as quickly as possible. That, I think, should be the 
objective of everyone concerned. I know what you’re going 
to say—that the Germans and the Japs are thinking exactly the 
same thing. Probably they are. But we don’t want a world 
run solely on German or Japanese lines, do we? So we must 
fight for what we believe in, and hope for better things after¬ 
wards—and let history decide who was right.’ 

‘I won’t try to improve on that,’ said Martin. ‘You’re miles 
ahead of me already! ’ 

Again there was silence, and Martin’s thoughts drifted in the 
direction which they took without prompting. 

‘Thinking of home?’ inquired Lind. 

‘Yes, in a way: I was thinking about my wife and youngster, 
and wondering what sort of world we’re giving them.’ 

‘It’s a damnable thing to think about,’ said Lind. ‘Perhaps 
it’s as well that we can only guess at the answer. Look, do 
you mind if I ask you a personal question ? ’ 

‘Go ahead,’ said Martin, wrenching his thoughts back to the 
conversation. 
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‘Considering your present position, would you have got 
married if you knew all that it implied—or waited ?’ 

Borrowdale and the hanging woods, and the wind in Freda’s 
hair. . . . 

‘No,’ said Martin after a moment’s reflection. ‘I don’t think 
I’d have done anything but what I did. It’s—well, a stake in the 
future to have a wife and son waiting for you at home. Some¬ 
thing to work for, fight for, plan for. And if Freda—that’s 
my wife’s name—just had to wait for the war to end before we 
could get married, it would be pretty bloody for her too, 
wouldn’t it?’ He smiled. ‘We had all that out before I left 
home.’ 

‘I admire your pluck,’ said Lind. 

‘I suppose, by your way of reasoning, I was wrongs’ Martin 
flung back. ‘The main objective, and all that?’ 

‘No,’ said Lind thoughtfully. ‘No, I wouldn’t say that. 
For all I brow, I may be the one who’s wrong. It’s the man in 
the street, the man without ideals but with a very sound idea of 
what he wants, who keeps the world going. A world of dedi¬ 
cated souls might be a pure one, but it would be sterile.’ 

Martin did not feel inclined to answer; something in Lind’s 
tone warned him that he was on thin ice. Presently the moon 
broke through the clouds, and he saw land gazing straight 
ahead with a complete lack of expression. It’s a bad thing, he 
thought, to rake up the past. How much of Lind’s dedication 
to war was the result of the wound which had been dealt him by 
a woman? 

Perhaps Lind guessed the trend of Martin’s thoughts, for he 
turned his head and smiled. ‘Two hours to daylight,’ he said. 
' Like to get your head down! I’ll wake you at dawn.’ 

‘Thanks,’ said Martin. For the first time since the previous 
night he was aware of his great weariness, and five minutes 
after relaxing he was asleep. The last thing that he remembered 
was Lind still lying propped on his elbows, staring into the night 
with the face of a carved saint. 

Dawn came with a rustling and fluttering as the fruit-bats 
stirred in the trees. One by one they unhooked themselves 
from the branches and flapped slowly away, circling the hill 
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•with the laborious flight of a flock of herons. ‘Drying their 
wings,’ said Waldock, and added with a touch of wry humour, 
‘Pity we can’t take a flight too!’ 

‘It’d take more than a flap round to get me dry,' growled 
Hubbard. ‘There’s half a gallon of water in my boots alone 
- Morning, Corp’ral!’ 

‘All right?’ said Martin. 

‘Wet,’ answered Hubbard shortly. 

* Can’t help that. The sky’s clearing, so we might get a chance 
to dry out. But we won’t be moving today unless the Japs show 
up. 

Hubbard groaned. ‘How much longer?’ he inquired of the 
air. 

Martin made no comment: he was used to Hubbard’s grousing 
and knew how much, or radier how litde of it was to be taken 
seriously. He passed on to the others, noticing with satisfaction 
that Clarey was looking fresher and less harassed, and returned 
to where Lind was watching the zone. ‘I’ll take over while 
you have a bite, Eric,’ he offered. 

The sun came up with an angry red flare, but overhead the 
clouds were breaking and already a mist was rising as the low 
mounds began to give off their moisture. The jungle setded 
back into its brooding silence. 

Rayner twisted uneasily in his wet clothes. Inactivity always 
made him squirm. He wanted movement, any kind of move¬ 
ment; back at the base he was always active, sparring, playing 
football, or, when nothing else offered itself, turning hand¬ 
springs and cartwheels on the floor of the hut. But this. . . . 
To hell with the war. He was making a name for himself before 
the war: ask the boxing fans, hypnotized by the dancing feet 
and flickering gloves of ‘Battling Blondie’. Rayner sighed: 
he could hear the roar of the crowd and the thud and slither of 
shoes on canvas, see the gleam of the arc-lights on glancing 
white skin and feel the satisfying shock of each punch shooting 
up his arm. That had been the night! His night of nights, 
when he had beaten Ted McMurray, the pride of Liverpool, 
on points over ten hard rounds; the hardest and best fight of 
all, and the last, for a month later the war had claimed him, 
crammed his dancing feet into army boots and taught him to 
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fire a rifle. He wondered whether he would be able to carry 
on after the war was over; if not, he might make some sort of 
show as a trainer. Blast the war. . . . 

The heat grew and grew as the sun rose higher: clammy, 
clinging, stifling heat which sucked out a man’s energy through 
his skin. The bats returned to the trees and setded down after 
much pushing and scuffling. The vigil was on again. 


CHAPTER FIVE 

M ARTIN, taking over temporarily from Lind, was 
the first to see the Japanese guns arrive. First it was a stir¬ 
ring in the green blanket on the hillside, hardly notice¬ 
able in the general flicker of heat-haze: such a stirring as a stray 
breeze might have made. Martin saw it and thought, might be 
anything or nothing; but then the movement was repeated, and 
this time his eyes caught and held it. Got it! There was a gap up 
there, and something was slowly crossing it. A few seconds 
later the gap was clear again. He watched it for a full two 
minutes before he saw it begin to diminish, starting from the right. 
‘Eric! ’ he said in a low voice. 

Lind looked up. ‘I believe they’re coming,’ said Martin. 
‘Two o’clock from the right-hand edge of the cleared strip— 
twelve degrees. See anything ? ’ 

‘Wait a minute.’ Lind watched, screwing up his eyes against 
the eyepieces of his binoculars. ‘There! I got it that time. I 
believe you’re right, Harold.’ He lowered his glasses and looked 
at Martin. ‘How on earth did they manage to get those guns 
moving after last night’s rain? That path must be on a natural 
shelf of rock. Parry! Bring the set up here.’ 

Parry complied with a muttered, ‘This looks like it!’ to 
Welling. 

‘Take this down,’ said Lind, his eyes back on the zone. 
‘Target Don three-four. London procedure. Wait for it. 
And make sure they check it back correctly.* 

‘Code, I suppose?’ said Martin, whose glasses were as firmly 
fixed on the hillside as Lind’s. 
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‘Yes; in dear it would be: ten rounds gunfire, searching 
fifty, fire by order. You can’t rely on die shells dropping 
straight on die target in a predicted shoot. There’s the wind, 
the air temperature and so on to be taken into consideration. 
If any corrections have to be made I can make diem after the 
first two rounds have dropped.’ 

Lind’s voice was as cool and dry as if he were delivering a 
lecture, but his eyes were gleaming and a queer tight little smile 
had touched his moudi. By God! thought Martin, I wouldn’t 
like to have you after my blood. . . . He could imagine Lind’s 
sea-roving ancestors looking like diat before boarding an enemy 
ship or making a landing on a hostile shore. 

'Through,’ said Parry. 

By now the excitement had spread to the rest of the party. 
Eyes were turned towards the hill and necks were craning. 
Welling had crawled to Lind’s side to get a better view; even 
Waldock had forgotten his usual calm and was gazing eagerly. 
Rayner was smiling, a broader version of Lind’s smile, and 
Clarey wore the pallor which always showed on the eve of 
action. Only Holland remained impassive: from his expression 
he might have been watching the gambols of insects under a 
magnifying glass. 

4 The last team’s passing the gap,’ said Martin, and Lind nodded. 
‘That makes four,’ he replied. ‘ Say about two dozen mules to 
a team: that means about two miles per hour. At that rate 
we’ll be ready for ’em in twenty minutes or so.’ 

‘Ready,’ reported Parry. 

‘That was quick,’ observed Martin. 

‘Not really,’ said Lind. ‘Battery was already laid on this 
target. Let’s hope that I didn’t make any bloomers with the 
reference: it could play hell with the shooting.’ 

He’s the only man among us who’s calm, Martin thought; 
is it blood in his veins or ices He caught Lind’s eye, and Lind 
smiled. ‘Nerve-racking business, isn’t its’ he said. ‘Just wait¬ 
ing for the flies to stroll into the web. I’d like a cigarette 
while we wait, but that’s out.’ 

In the silence that followed the atmosphere of strain became 
almost tangible. No one spoke: there was only the sound of 
harshly drawn breath and the rustle of grass as Hubbard twisted 
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himself into a fresh position. Perhaps we’re all wrong, thought 
Martin with a sudden rush of foreboding; perhaps it’s not the 
guns at all; it might be only a mule train with rations or ammuni¬ 
tion; the Japs might have another prepared gun position behind 
that screen of jungle, and the next thing we might hear is the 
guns firing from another place where we can’t sec them. 

Welling said in an oddly strangled voice, ‘Why the hell don’t 
they hurry i’ 

‘Getting windy?’ inquired Tansley, and Welling turned on 
him. ‘Speak for yourself, chum!’he said sarcastically. ‘What’s 
the matter—sweating on a V.C. or something?’ 

‘What for—holding hands with you Gunners?’ Tansley 
sneered back. 

‘Why, you-’ Welling appeared about to get up, but 

Lind checked him. * Quiet! ’ he said, and Welling subsided. 

‘Tansley!’ said Martin sharply. 

‘Yes, Corp’rale’ 

‘Shut up. What’s come over you? It’s not like you.’ 

Tansley looked down. ‘Sorry, Corp’ral,’ he murmured. 
Of course, Martin was right: he shouldn’t have said a thing like 
that, to a kid like Welling, but this accursed waiting, coming 
on top of a sleepless night, was making him feci edgy. Even 
so, Martin needn’t have put it like that, in front of everybody. 
Made a bloke feel small. 

‘Look,’ said Lind, pointing, and Martin followed his finger 
with his eyes. ‘It’s them ! ’ Martin said ungrammatically. 

‘As you so rightly remarked,’ said Lind coolly, ‘it’s 
them.’ 

The cleared strip was blank no longer. To the unaided eye 
it seemed that a double string of black dots was creeping slowly 
on to its far end: dots oddly furnished with legs. Behind the 
dots came a heavier, darker blob with a long thin tail. Lind 
was irresistibly reminded of a column of ants dragging a fat 
grub to the nest. But through binoculars the dots were mules, 
thirty or so of them, harnessed in pairs; and the heavier dot was 
a gun, its long barrel swaying as it jolted over the rough surface 
of die track. Lind and Martin could see the tiny figures of the 
drivers, one to each two pairs of mules, and, raying out behind 
the gun, the dragropes with the crew hanging on to them to 
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stop the gun from swinging or going too fast. ‘ That’s how they 
do it,’ said Lind, stiff academically cool. ‘See it, Harold; 
There’s an extra pair of wheels under the trail to balance the gun; 
that way they can dispense with a limber. Methodical beasts! 
They’ve thought of everything.’ 

‘Except us,’ said Martin, trying hard to link the unreality of 
the scene with the knowledge that those far-seen puppets were 
the enemy whom they had been fighting and cursing for so 
long. 

‘Except us,’ Lind agreed. ‘It’s not often that one gets such 
a splendid view of a target—or such a fine chance to see the effect 
of a neat piece of counter-battery work.’ 

You cold-blooded devil, thought Hubbard, overhearing: 
don’t you ever feel anything, or arc you carved out of rock; 
Hubbard was quivering with anticipation, and on either side 
of him he could see Tansley and Waldock, die former biting his 
lip nervously, the latter widi Iris hands clenched. The black 
ants crawled on, their load bumping and lurching as it crept 
after them; and now the second team was coming into view. 
The jungle seemed to catch its brcadi and wait, still and quiet, 
for the thing to come. Holland smiled involuntarily as a half- 
forgotten quotation leapt into his mind: What shall that 
avail if Hell is on the road to thee? They’d know all about hell 
in a few minutes. . 

‘ Parry! ’ said Lind. * Send: stand by! ’ 

‘Through,’ said Parry as die message was acknowledged. 

The third team appeared. The first was half-way across die 
open stretch, the gunners straining back on the dragropes as 
the ground sloped downward. Martin watched diem with a 
kind of fascination: he could see the mules’ heads jerking as the 
drivers pulled back at diem, the gunners leaning back on the 
taut ropes and the long slim muzzle of die gun nodding and rock¬ 
ing; he could see the yellow helmets and die brown blobs of 
faces under them, the short rifles slung across the straining backs, 
the tyres on the gun-wheels flattening and swelling as the guns 
lurched and bumped. Give ’em credit, he thought; it’s a hell 
of a job they’re doing—diose guns must weigh all of two tons 
apiece. He could see a single figure ahead of the rest: the battery 
commander, probably, a tall man with what looked like a sword 
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at his belt. The man was halting frequently and waving with 
angry gestures at the sweating gunners. 

‘They’re all out,’ said Lina. The fourth team was clear 
of the screen. ‘Give me the microphone, Parry.’ He hesi¬ 
tated while he took a final long look at the target. Then, in 
the same emotionless tone, he said, ‘FireI’ 

There was no warning whistle audible to the watchers, but 
both Martin and Lind saw the figures drop to the ground and 
the mules begin to lash frantically in the traces. The upper 
slopes of the hill burst out in huge tufts of smoke and flying 
debris; branches of trees, chunks of earth and rock, dark specks 
in a grey-brown whirl fountained upward. The officer ahead 
of the battery was the only man who kept his feet, and they could 
see him waving furiously, could imagine him shouting orders 
and abuse. Then they heard the explosions, hollow clanging 
reports like the dropping of huge steel balls on iron sheets, and 
after and through diem the screaming whistle of the splinters 
and the hiss and rattle of severed bamboo. A mule, tom by a 
splinter, began to kick and struggle. 

* Short,’ murmured Lind. * We’ll have ’em on the next one... 
Here it comes!' 

The Japanese were on their feet and hauling on the dragropes, 
and the drivers urging the plunging mules forward, when the 
second salvo fell. It burst along the line of the track, and the 
whirl of smoke and dirt hid most of its effect. But Lind and 
Martin saw enough to show them what it did. A shell had 
pitched squarely into the middle of the leading mule-team. 
There was a faint flash and a mighty gush of smoke and earth 
which a wandering puff of wind tore in two. Through the gap 
they saw die mules tangled in the traces, still and smashed into red 
wreckage or tom and struggling, and the last two pairs kicking 
madly to free themselves. Then the gun, released from the 
backward pull of the dragropes, took charge and plunged for¬ 
ward. Straight over and through the mules it charged, a mad 
metal juggernaut; its trail lurched upward, bringing the muzzle 
down, ana its wheels ploughed on, crushing flesh and bones as 
they went, until die whole mass toppled sideways and went over 
the cliff. 

The horror of sight was hardly over before the horror of sound 
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took its place. Once more the clang of the shells came across 
the valley, and the whistle and rattle of the flying splinters; but 
overriding it came the shrill screaming of the mules. It went on 
and on: mules were lying ripped and broken in the smoke, and 
others were plunging wildly to free themselves from the traces 
and screaming in terror. As the cloud thinned out the second 
gun came into view, leaning drunkenly sideways on a buckled 
carriage and rocking to die tugging of the mules. The scream¬ 
ing plucked at the nerves like steel fingers. ‘ Oh, Christ ! ’ moaned 
Hubbard, clamping his hands over his ears. 

Still calm, Lind bent to the microphone and said, ‘Stop! 
Hold your last range. Go on.’ 

‘The mules! Bombardier Lind, the mules!’ Hubbard was 
nearly frantic as he crawled forward to Lind’s side. ‘ The mules! 
You can’t do it, man! you can’t-’ 

‘ Sorry, Hubbard,’ said Lind. ‘It’s got to be done if we’re to 
do any good. This battery’s got to be destroyed, mules or no 
mules.’ 

‘Hubbard!’ said Martin in a fierce whisper. ‘Get back . . . 
and keep quiet.’ 

The third salvo clanged down with a fresh outpouring of 
smoke, and with it came another burst of screaming. Hubbard 
rocked to and fro in helpless rage. ‘The mules, the mules!’ 
he repeated, almost sobbing with fury. ‘You bloody murderer! 
You bloody murdering bastard!’ 

Tansley grinned, but it was a parody of a grin, a mere stretch¬ 
ing of the bps with no response from the eyes. ‘ Give it to ’em, 
Gunner!’ he croaked. ‘Let ’em have it for what they did to 
Mikel’ 

‘You bloody murderer!’ said Hubbard, and struggled to 
his knees. Waldock seized him by the arm and forced him down, 
shaking him. ‘For God’s sake, Joe, keep quiet! You’ll have 
the Japs on us if you shout. Hold it, can’t you?’ 

‘Rayner!’ said Martin in a voice as cold as Lind’s. ‘If 
Hubbard doesn’t keep quiet, knock him out. That’s air 
order.’ 

The tone sobered Hubbard; he dropped to his face in the grass 
and covered his ears, but the screaming went on in his 
brain. 
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‘Oh, God! Oh, Christ!’ he repeated idiotically as each 
salvo crashed down, and felt his body quiver with the shells. 

The track on the hill was covered by now in a thundercloud of 
smoke. The wind tore gaps in it, revealing the gaping holes in 
the track and the wreckage—the second gun had received another 
hit and was lying on its side widi one wheel turning slowly and 
its barrel bent. The shells were bursting in a rough line: now 
and then one went over and exploded far down in the gorge, 
or fell short and raised a geyser of smoke up on the hillside. But 
most horrifying of all was the noise: the clang of the shells, the 
scream of the sjplinters and die rattling swish as they sliced their 
way through the branches, and the continuous, senseless, brain¬ 
tearing screams of the mules. Through the glasses Martin 
could see them lashing in their traces, trampling on those which 
had fallen, kicking and biting in their efforts to break loose. A 
few human figures were trying to drag themselves away from 
die flailing hooves; one lay like an empty sack across the trail 
of the wrecked gun. Incredibly, the battery commander still 
stayed on his feet, but as Martin watched he was whisked out of 
sight, like a chessman struck from the board widi a switch. 
A rock, dislodged from above, bounded across the track and 
plunged down into the gorge. 

‘ Stop! ’ said Lind again. 

The smoke began to thin out. It revealed the obscenely 
littered track and die overturned gun; it showed the third team, 
half its mules gone and the rest tangled into a frantic knot, but 
with the gun intact; it showed the fourth, undamaged, with the 
drivers struggling widi die crazed animals. It also showed, as 
a final cruel detail, a single mule dragging itself along the track, 
widi its legs hobbled in tangling gut . . . 

‘Less one degree,’ said Lind. ‘Drop fifty. Go on.’ 

It was horrible, he thought, too horrible to think about, but 
these were the guns which were killing men down on the plain. 
Mules or men, animals or comrades . . . there was no choice. 
We’re killing machines, he thought, nothing more or less. In 
war diere is no room for pity. 

The shells came again, flickering down to burst on the hill¬ 
side above the Japanese, and the result was as Lind had intended. 
The earth, already loosened by the rain and the first salvo, began 
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to slide. Through the roar of the shells and the screaming they 
heard the slow rumble of the sliding rocks, and the trees began 
to sway and topple. Rivers of earth began to pour down on to 
the track, and as they gathered momentum the boulders joined 
in the slide and pounded down on to the mules and the guns. 
There was a final burst of screaming, human now as well as 
animal: a last cry of terror and a curse. The third gun lurched 
sideways and plunged down over the edge, dragging living and 
dead animals with it. The fourth, hit squarely by a giant boulder, 
sagged on its crushed carriage and stayed, its barrel tilted like 
a cocked forefinger. A tree fell across it and shrouded it in green 
leaves. 

‘All shot,’ reported Parry, swallowing. 

The last salvo fell. The screaming went down and down 
like a factory hooter, and ceased. There was only the debris 
on the trackway, the torn hillside and the pall of smoke hiding 
the dead. 

Lind lowered his binoculars and signed to Parry. 'Get die 
Major,’ he said. 

I know now, he thought, what it feels like to be a destroying 
angel. You give an order and guns fire. You give a correction 
and men die. So simple, so perfect; so beautifully, bloodily, 
damnably deadly. 

‘Major’s there. Bom’,’ said Parry. 

‘Hello, Number Nine,’ said Lind, clearing his throat. ‘The 
shoot was a perfect success. Bandits completely cancelled. 
Over.’ 

‘Good work, Lind,’ said the Major. ‘Now listen: get back 
as quickly as you can. There’s a party waiting at your starting 
point. If there are bandits in the way, wait until dark and crawl 
through. Understands Over.’ 

‘ Understood, Number Nine. Out.’ Lind replaced the micro¬ 
phone and turned to Martin. ‘Our marching orders. We’re 
to move at once, the way we came—and not a moment too soon, 
either. The hills will be crawling with Japs after this show.’ 

Martin nodded: there was no need for Lind to elaborate. 
The accuracy of the fire could only mean an observing party 
in the area, and it would not take long for the Japanese to put 
two and two together. 
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‘Come on, get moving!’ he said shortly. He looked ro und 
at the party: none of them seemed quite normal, but he could 
understand that—he felt sick himself at what he had witnessed. 
Hubbard, in particular, was white in the face. Countryman, 
fond of animals—well, so am I, thought Martin, but there’s no 
time for that now. ‘Pull yourself together, Hubbard!’ he 
ordered. ‘On your feet, all of you! Same order as before. 
Come on!’ 

He led off. 

The reaction had set in. After the excitement and horror of 
the shoot, the party felt a clogging of their minds, a reluctance 
to remember what had happened. It was easier to watch 
Martin picking his way through the tangle and follow his lead, 
without thinking of the crumbling hillside and the screaming 
mules. 

None felt it worse than Hubbard. Those screams still haunted 
him; he felt that if he stopped and listened he would hear them 
again. He knew that to destroy the mules was the only course; 
none the less, he hated Lind for it with a hot hysterical hatred. 
That cold-blooded bastard! Hubbard was sure that Lind had 
enjoyed the whole thing. 

What he did not know was that Lind was going through an 
uncomfortable period of his own. Dedication to war brought 
its own penalties. Lind could not forget what he had seen 
through his glasses: the eviscerated mines, the dead Japanese 
slung like a sack across the trail of his useless gun. It was no 
mitigation that it was necessary; that the guns they had destroyed 
had been taking a toll of lives and material down on the plain; 
or even that Lind himself believed so fervently in the cause in 
which he was fighting. The picture stayed in all its naked 
ugliness, shaming all reason. 

Thought is out of date in war, he told liimself; one of the civi¬ 
lian habits that a man must drop when he takes up arms. Think, 
and the target becomes flesh and blood, men and animals; it 
feels pain, it becomes terrified, it bleeds and screams. It’s better 
to see only the cold mathematics of an artillery shoot, the ranges 
and switches and angles of sight, and think, not: Poor devils, 
they've stopped that one, but: Direct hit, repeat. And save the 
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thoughts until it’s over, and then pretend that you really en¬ 
joyed it, or else get drunk. 

Martin held up a hand. ‘Halt!’ he whispered, an beckoned 
to Lind. ‘Look, Eric: there’s that twin-stemmed tree where 
we camped yesterday. I’m going to take a look at the other 
side. Tansley, bring the Bren up and cover me in.’ 

He dropped to his hands and knees and crawled forward until 
he reached the tree. There was a clump of bamboo a few yards 
beyond. The others saw him rise cautiously and peer round 
the clump. Then he dropped back and held up a hand, moving 
it slowly to and fro. 

‘Looks as if he’s spotted something,’ said Rayncr. 

‘If it’s whafcl think,’ said Lind, suddenly grim, ‘ we’ll have to 
wait here for a long time . . . Here he comes.’ 

Martin crawled back. ‘The clearing’s full of Japs,’ he said. 
‘A full company, I should think. And there seems to be some 
movement on Jacob, too. You were right, Eric: they haven’t 
lost any time in starting to hunt for us. If we try to move now 
we’ll run slap into ’em.’ 

Lind glanced at his watch. ‘It wants twenty minutes to 
midday,’ he said. ‘That gives us just over six hours’ daylight. 
What do you suggest, Harold?’ 

‘Lie low until dark and then pick our way down to the 
stream.’ 

‘Yes, that seems the best way. Get the Major, Parry. Hello, 
Number Nine,’ as the Major’s voice came through. ‘We’re 
bogged down at the moment; there arc bandits on die road. 
I propose to wait until after the curtain. Over.’ 

‘What’s your address?’ asked the Major. 

‘Isaac. No callers so far.’ 

‘I’ll leave it to you, Lind. Out.’ 

Lind smiled thinly. ‘The Old Man’s sweating blood,’ he 
said. ‘So would I, in his shoes. We’d better spread out a bit, 
Harold. At least there's plenty of cover.’ 

‘There are some rocks a little way back,’ Holland suggested. 

‘That’s right,’ Lind agreed; ‘with a lot of bamboo among 
them. There’s our best place.’ 

‘Righto,’ said Martin. ‘Come on, all of you.’ 

The creep through the tangle began again. 
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The rocks proved to be a heap of large boulders, covered 
with moss and interspersed with clumps of bamboo and email 
bushes: an ideal hiding-place. A thin stream trickled between 
them and lost itself somewhere in the underbrush. 

‘Up you go,’ said Martin, and one by one the party scrambled 
up and found hollows between the boulders where they could 
crouch. Martin waited until the last had gone. From where he 
stood he could see a shoulder here, a rifle-butt there, the dome of a 
camouflaged helmet somewhere else: but he knew where to 
look, he reasoned, which the Japanese wouldn’t. He slung his 
carbine and climbed up to join them. 

‘Keep your ears open,’ he warned. ‘No talking unless you 
have to.’ He did not add that the Japanese would certainly 
be searching this hill: no one needed that reminder. We’ve 
got six hours of this to come, he thought, and no choice in the 
matter. 

Waiting again. 

It came hard to all of them, particularly to Clarey and Hub¬ 
bard. Clarey, because his nerves, already strained above 
concert pitch, were beginning to jump and flutter again; 
Hubbard, because the cessation of activity brought back the 
thoughts he did not want, the memory of the tortured mules. 
The rest accepted it with resentment and a growing sense of the 
delicacy of their position. 

Within a very short time the strain began to make itself felt. 
To keep perfeedy still is trying under die easiest of circum¬ 
stances if continued too long: here it began to be irksome in 
five minutes, painful in ten, torture in twenty. The silence 
became oppressive, pressing on the ears and filling them with 
buzzings and murmurings; a silence which held in its core a 
sound which was not a sound, a suggestion of movement which 
was more menacing than the tread of the enemy. Soon 
muscles began to ache from the cramped positions into which 
they were forced. Parry found himself sweating more than the 
heat demanded; Clarey was attacked by cramp in his leg. Lind, 
sitting hunched with his carbine on the crook of his arm, con¬ 
sidered with a curious detachment what would happen if the 
Japanese found traces of last night’s stay on the hilltop. Lucky 
that it had rained . . . Martin, in a stem effort to hold himself 
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steady, counted die stems in the bamboo clump in front of 
him, switching at intervals from English to Urdu—a trick 
which he had used more than once to lessen the monotony 
of waiting. 

‘ Seven, eight, nine, ten— gyarcih, harah, terah, chaudah, pandrah, 
solah,satra . . .’ 

‘SshP Lind held up a hand. ‘Hear anything?’ 

* Aye,’ Rayner whispered back. ‘ Somebody’s moving! ’ 

They all heard it now. ‘It sounds like a big party moving 
this way,’ breathed Lind. ‘If they’ve found Chips . . . but 
they’d have shouted if they had. Heads down!’ 

If die inactivity had been a strain before, it was agony now: 
watting, ears astrain, breath held tight behind clenched teeth 
until lungs burned. Oh, God, oh, God, Clarey prayed, don’t 
let them see us! The rustic of men moving noisily through 
undergrowth travelled slowly towards them from the hilltop: 
it reminded Lind of a wave on a beach, sweeping evenly forward 
with a hiss and ratdc of shingle. Now ana dien a voice called 
out, high-pitched and clear. The snapping of a twig sounded 
like a revolver shot. 

If they find our footprints, thought Martin, we’re finished . . . 
Then he remembered the thickness of grass and dead leaves 
on the ground, and felt easier. Even so, it only needed someone 
to cough or move a fraction of an inch, and the noise would 
carry. He forced his aching muscles into rigidity. At least 
he would not be that one. 

The Japanese soldier stepped out from the green gloom, and 
stood. 

It was incredible that he could be there, no more distant than 
the reach of a bayoneted rifle, and see nothing. They could 
sec the star on the front of Iris helmet, and the fraying of the edge 
of his belt; drey could see the mud caked on his boots, and smell 
die greasy odour that came from his dirty uniform. He was 
looking at right angles to die party, towards the cliff; diey saw 
his face in profile, stubby nose, high bosses of cheekbone, brown 
skin seamed with up-tilted lines at the corner of the eye. It was 
the face of a young man, hardly more than a boy, and a rather 
stupid face: it was the fact that it was the face of the enemy 
winch made it repellent. 
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If he looks this way, was the thought in ten minds, we're sunk ... 
The Japanese gave a perfunctory glance round: then, with a 
vague smile, he squatted down with his back to the rock Kphinr! 
which Martin crouched. His left hand searched in his t unic 
pocket and produced a gaudy, battered cigarette-packet. A 
moment later there was the scratch of a match, and the rank 
odour of tobacco floated up. 

Martin bit his lip: he had almost been betrayed into a sigh of 
relief. Their luck had held. Of all the Japanese who could have 
passed this way, it was the inevitable bad bargain whom one 
found in every unit: the lazy, stupid, undisciplined odd-man-out, 
the constant figure on defaulters’ parade and the despair of 
N.C.O.S. Martin had hard work not to smile as he remembered 
various incidents from the training days in England and at 
the base: men who persistently smoked on guard, stole catnaps 
in the midst of night duty, used every trick in the book to avoid 
inconvenience. It was queer beyond words to find that the 
enemy was basically the same. If it ever came to light that this 
young Japanese had overlooked them because of his desire for 
an illicit smoke, he’d be shot out of hand. If only he didn’t 
have a sudden urge to look behind him . . . 

There followed a period of suspense which made everything 
which had gone before a pleasure. No one dared to shift 
Iris cramped limbs or wipe the sweat from his eyes. The 
Japanese puffed leisurely at his cigarette, spat noisily on the 
ground, hummed a monotonous little tune and broke off fre¬ 
quently to yawn. The men behind him smelt the tobacco 
through die greasy Japanese odour, and it was tantalizing—even 
though most of them knew the vile taste of the cigarette that he 
was smoking. If he does realize that we’re here, thought Lind, 
he won’t live long—and nor will we. 

Clarcy’s face was twisted with pain. The cramp in his leg was 
like a steel claw squeezing his muscles. If it didn’t stop, he would 
be forced to make some sound, to move or gasp. He fixed 
his teedi in his lower lip and bit until he tasted salt blood in his 
mouth. Go! his mind whispered: for God’s sake, go! The 
rustling on either side was growing fainter: there was only ’ 
this straggler left, this column-dodging fool who was keeping 
them all sealed up, not daring to move. Go! urged Clarey’s 



mind; go! I can’t stand this any longer, I’ll break in a minute. 
Go! 

Slowly the Japanese heaved himself to his feet. This was the 
critical moment: he might look round and notice that something 
was not as it should be. Martin felt Ids throat closing up. Idly 
the Japanese dropped the remaining half-inch of cigarette, trod 
on it, spat, and then picked up his rifle and moved off. The 
undergrowth nodded behind him and was still. The party heard 
the rustle of his passage dying away. 

For two full minutes no one dared to move; it was too much 
to believe, that the enemy was no longer there. Then there 
was a concerted sigh. 

‘Sufferin’ Moses!’ whispered Rayncr. ‘Am I sweating, 
Bifl?’ 

‘The chance in ten million,’ said Lind, cool as ever. ‘He was 
here exactly six minutes . . . but I don’t believe it.’ 

‘Seemed more like six hours,’ added Martin. 

‘It did. The gods are on our side, Harold! If we can stick it 
out for the rest of the day, we should be able to get through after 
dark without a hitch.’ 

Clarey felt blood running from the comer of his mouth. 
He stretched his leg cautiously and gasped at the fresh stab of 
pain. Holland said, ‘What’s the matter, kid?’ 

‘Cramp,’ said Clarey. ‘I nearly yelled a few minutes ago.’ 

Holland was about to say, ‘Lucky you didn’t,’ but he saw the 
streak of blood on Clarey’s chin and guessed what the other had 
gone through to keep silence. He said, ‘ Good for you, soldier! ’ 

‘It was tough, Bui,’ said Clarey, rubbing at the back of his 
knee. 

‘I know . . . Don’t tell me the old story again, Bob. 
You’ve your share of guts.’ Holland grinned, his teeth showing 
startlingly white against the grime and sprouting beard. ‘I 
doubt whether I could have kept quiet as long as you did!’ 

‘I suppose you’re right,’ Clarey admitted. ‘I always used to 
think that I was the only one who felt scared—but I suppose we 
all do, really.’ 

‘Laddie,’ said Holland, ‘at this moment I can’t swallow be¬ 
cause my heart is above my Adam’s apple. You’re in good 
company. Keep close to me, and we’ll hold hands.’ 
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Martin looked round. ‘Keep your voices down, there!’ 
he ordered, with a rough edge of irritation on his tongue. 
‘If you must talk, whisper. Holland, Clarey—that means 
you!’ 

‘Sorry, Corporal,’ said Clarey, and Holland pursed his mouth 
in a soundless whistle. He felt like saying something sarcastic, 
but thought better of it. Martin was getting a double ration 
of strain, and it would be grossly unfair to expect him to act 
quite normally under such circumstances. As Holland knew 
him, Martin was a man who took all his responsibilities perhaps 
a little too seriously; not like Lind, whose self-possession was 
almost inhuman. 

‘Something to tell the old lady,’ said Welling, g rinn ing like a 
schoolboy. Welling took nothing seriously. 

‘ Ach, shut your gab,’ said Rayncr unsympathetically. 

Welling relapsed into an offended silence, and Rayner wished 
that he had not spoken so abruptly. The strain, of course . . . 
but there was no point in saying any more. He shifted himself 
into a more comfortable position and settled himself to endure 
the waiting of the next hours. 

The hours passed. 

It was the uncertainty of it all which made the party nervous 
and irritable: it was like sitting over a mine and hearing the 
ticking of the time-fuse. Apart from a few commonplace 
remarks regarding the heat and tire discomfort, no one spoke. 
Talking was too much of an effort, too pointless. Each man 
drew back into his shell of thoughts and developed secret and 
violent hatreds. 

Hubbard could not put the mules out of his mind. Their 
screaming haunted him: he had not seen tire crude details of the 
slaughter, but the sound had told him enough. He had heard 
a horse scream like that once: a horse trapped in a burning stable, 
and that scream had sounded in his brain for a month. He 
could imagine all too vividly what the mules had looked like. 
And Lind had said, ‘It’s got to be destroyed, mules or no mules.’ 
Damn and blast Lind! cold as ice, no feelings, no mercy. Hub¬ 
bard felt himself hating Lind with a hot intensity which was far 
beyond anything of which he had believed himself capable. 
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Tansley was not sure what it was that he was hating. There 
had been a Japanese within six feet of him, and he had not been 
able to fire. Martin’s orders: Martin didn’t hate anyone. He 
got sentimental over die Japs and didn’t believe in revenge, 
even when it was your brother who had died. And because 
Martin was near and known and the Japanese were only a vague 
abomination, Tanslcy’s mind began to gather all it knew to 
Martin’s discredit and to project it on the screen of his hatred. 
There was that matter of Martin’s promotion, over the head of 
Waldock who was older and more experienced; Martin’s re¬ 
fusal to let the party stop and pick off the leeches on the night 
march; Martin’s ticking him off in front of everybody only a 
few hours ago; Martin s . . . Oh, hell! you could go on like 
that for ever! Tansley gave it up. He was too tired and too 
miserable to think properly; he only knew diat he didn’t like 
Martin, couldn’t like Lind, and Holland, the only one in the 
party with any brains at all, was a waster and thought a lot too 
much of himself. 

Parry and Rayncr had one thought in common: they had 
already had far too much of this. With Parry, the waiting 
served to strengthen his growing conviction that something was 
terribly wrong at home. He remembered the last letters he had 
received, telling him that the air-raids were becoming more 
and more frequent, and a dark hint in his sister's letter: 
I haven’t seen Evelyn lately . . . That vague statement 
swelled up into a horrible suspicion that Evelyn was doing 
other things: with the town swarming with servicemen out 
for a good time, it could mean something that Parry was 
coming to believe as surely as if his sister had told him in as 
many words. 

Rayncr felt a fierce unrest. He wanted to be up and fighting, 
forcing his way back. Fighting had an intoxicating effect on 
him: in the last attack, when the order had come to advance, a 
bell had clanged in his head as it did at the beginning of the first 
round. No time to think then: with the machine-guns clatter¬ 
ing like mad typewriters and the mortar-bombs sending foun¬ 
tains of earth spraying skyward, one simply went in and shot 
and dubbed a way through. But sitting here, unable to talk 
or smoke, or stretch, wore a man down. Wonder what Bill’s 
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thinking about? Always thinking, is Bill; thinking too much 
for his own good. 

Even Welling was subdued: the boyish excitement which he 
had felt earlier was wearing off. War, he thought, was a differ¬ 
ent business from what he had imagined. Welling had been 
brought up largely on films and cheap novels, and their influence 
had sustained him as long as there was anything to he done. 
But the waiting and hiding, the flies and leeches, were not the 
kind of enemies one read about or saw on the screen. 

Clarey hated the silence. He was more sensitive and more 
intelligent than Welling, who rarely saw more than what affected 
him directly, and his imagination was a little too highly developed. 
It added to the realities of his position. The noises at nigh t 
were eerie enough, but the silence by day was worse. It seemed 
that the jungle was biding its time, sitting back on its haun ches 
and saying, Just wait, I’ll get you yet . . . Probably the o ther s 
felt it too. Since his discovery that he was not the only one 
afraid, Clarey felt more confident of his standing with the others. 
Bill, at any rate, didn’t despise him for admitting his fear: why 
should anyone else? But sharing a fear did not abolish it, and 
Clarey feared and hated the jungle. 

Martin hated the war in all its aspects. It kept him apart 
from Freda and his son; it had crushed and crippled his brother; 
it forced him to go without sleep, to crouch on a reeking blanket 
of mud, to hide in the jungle while men searched for him. It 
had pushed him into this job which he did not want; he hadn’t 
really wanted to take his stripes, especially over Waldock’s 
head, but Freda had written to him and told him that the baby 
was on die way, and she had had to give up her job; she had 
needed die extra money. Too late to think about all that now, 
he thought; you’re in it up to your neck. You’ll have to set 
your teeth and see it through, and hope that nothing goes 
wrong. 

Lind, Holland and Waldock did not hate anything. Lind 
was too concerned with the prospective course of action for 
die night to be disturbed by emotion. It would be a terrible 
job, finding the way down the cliff in the dark, and then wading 
along the stream, mis time with the current—after last night’s 
rain the stream would be swollen and die current strong. And 
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of course, you wouldn’t know until you were there whether 
die Japanese were covering the stream or not. That was a 
chance which must be taken: die main object was to stay alive 
and bring the others out with you. That was all that war boiled 
down to in die end: stay alive as long as you can, and do all the 
damage you can. Fight, kill, hold, hide, rim: dcadi reduced 
to words of one syllable and one denomination. Death, the 
last analysis. All .beautifully simple and futile. 

Holland did not hate: he had nothing left to hate with. 
He had lived for die last few years as a spectator, taking part in 
affairs only when he had to, and as a result he found himself 
interested but not emotionally involved. It was different for 
the others: Martin had his wife and son, Clarey, his mother, 
Lind, his profession, but Holland had only his life to lose, and 
that, he told himself, seemed to decrease in value as it increased in 
length ... He had really taken leave of nothing when he 
left England: his family meant nothing to him, die gang were 
all as superficially smart and useless as himself, and the few 
women he knew were not the type that a man missed. It’s 
not courage, he thought, that makes me so calm in the face 
of a very real danger: it’s more like the self-possession of the 
suicide who dirows himself from a cliff ana says, Here goes 
nothing. 

Waldock was too old a soldier to hate anyone. The Japanese 
were, to him, hardly human: they were the enemy, the opposing 
factor which had to be cancelled. War was a simple matter to 
Waldock: you learn to fire a rifle, throw a grenade, drive your 
bayonet into a dummy stuffed with straw, and dien you do the 
same thing with targets which don’t stay to be hit, but dodge 
and try to hit back. And if someone suggests to you that the 
enemy is a human being very much like yourself, or that you’re 
fighting a God-directed crusade against a force entirely evil, 
then you shrug your shoulders and get on with the more impor¬ 
tant business of cleaning your rifle. 

The silence held the whole party in a clear shell of isolation. 

‘Eric,’ said Martin after a time, ‘by sunset we’ll have been out 
for forty-eight hours.’ 

‘That’s right.’ 

‘If anyone,’ murmured Martin, ‘tells me after this that time 
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goes at the same pace whatever happens, I’ll call him a 
Ear.’ 

The remark dropped like a stone into a pool and raised a mild 
ripple of amusement. Then there was nothing more than the 
silence, the waiting and each man’s thoughts. 

One thing happened during the six hours of waiting, and it 
seemed to lop the period in two, so that after the interruption 
it all started again. 

Rayner, the keenest of hearing in the party, heard the sound 
first. ‘Aircraft about,’ he whispered, and a moment later the 
others heard it too. Presently die aircraft appeared, four 
Hurricanes, flying north in echelon, looking from below like 
four clumsily made paper darts flung by a single hand. Lind 
said, ‘If they’d arrived a little earlier, they’d have saved us a lot 
of trouble.’ 

‘Wonder what they’re after?’ asked Rayner of no one in 
particular. 

‘Might be anything ...’ Martin had Pasco’s binoculars to his 
eyes. ‘They’re turning.’ The aircraft were peeling offin a dive. 
‘Looks as if they’ve spottedsomething on theroad—there they go! ’ 

The leading Hurricane was flying back in the direction mom 
which it Lad come, and diving steeply. Four pale streaks of tra¬ 
cer darted from the cannon in its wings and were matched by 
fourfold streams of smoke behind it. It dipped below the hill¬ 
top, and as it vanished the sound came: a snarling metallic 
clatter which made everyone jump as if stung. The second 
followed on. The thunder of uie shells striking ground came 
back like a roll on a drum. 

‘All God’s cliillun got wings,’ said Holland inconsequentially. 

The third aircraft and the fourth dived and vanished, and the 
hammer of their guns echoed hollowly round the cliffs; the first 
reappeared, rocketing out in a wide upward curve. Down on 
the road voices were shouting. The aircraft swept away with 
a blare of unleashed power, re-formed and departed, leaving 
only the empty sky. 

‘That’s all,’ said Martin. 

And at last the interminable day was closing. The sun, 
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dropping behind the hills, painted the clouds with sweeping 
impressionist strokes of red and orange which faded as swiftly 
as they had appeared. Night came down, and with it the jungle 
noises. 

‘Going to call your peoples’ Martin whispered to Lind. 

Lind shook his head. ‘No,’ he replied. ‘The Japs might be 
tuned in . . . it’s unlikely, but I can’t take the chance. All ready 
to move?’ 

‘Yes. Come on, all of you, and don’t make a noise about 
it!’ 

The ten crawled out from among the rocks, straightening 
their cramped legs with difficulty and whispered oaths. ‘Hol¬ 
land, Rayner, come with me,’ Martin ordered. ‘Badge, you’ll 
be last. And if anyone slips and makes a noise—God help 
him!’ 

Descending the cliff in die darkness was three times worse 
than the ascent had been. It was a blind clawing at trunks 
and roots and a bemused groping of feet for insecure holds; 
it was a sliding on wet earth, a balancing on narrow ledges which 
crumbled like wet sand, a searching with only touch and the 
rustling of foliage for a guide; it was a torment of aching backs 
and straining eyes and constricted breadiing. There were 
periods of minutes which were endless while Martin searched for a 
way through or round barriers of bamboo or clumps of azalea; 
there was one bad moment when an overhang caught them 
unawares and forced them back from the crumbling edge into 
the tangle. Clarey would have fallen then if Hubbard had not 
seized his belt. And all the time there was the sensation of 
hanging on a sheer wall above a giant gap of nothingness . . . 
There was only a Gap gaping, thought Holland, looking down at 
Martin groping below him, and die gulf of darkness below 
Martin. Tliat was one conception of the beginning of tilings, 
and indeed the rotten odour of wet mould and vegetation 
which came up from the darkness was suggestive of the beginning 
of life, spawning in heat and blackness and decay. 

The moon came out when they were half-way down, and 
helped matters somewhat. And after a long time they reached 
the bottom. 

‘Stay here,’ whispered Martin, and crept forward until die 
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tangle thinned out. Tlic clearing seemed empty and silent , 
He went back. ‘From here,’ he said, ‘it’s about five hundred 
yards to the stream. We’ll keep in close touch: five yards’ 
interval, and don’t make it any more or less. And listen: I’ll 
go first, and if we rim into Japs and there’s shooting, get back 
into the jungle, quick. Don’t stop to pick me up if I’m hit. 
Badge, if anything happens to me, take over and take your 
orders from Bombardier Lind.’ 

‘ Yes, Corporal,’ said Waldock. 

‘Right,’ Martin acknowledged. ‘The order is: me, Holland 
and Rayner, you and your two, Eric, and then Tansley, Hubbard, 
Clarcy and Waldock. And if we’re spotted, no shooting. 
Lie low.’ 

‘Wouldn’t it be better if I came ahead with you, Harold j’ 
asked Lind anxiously. 

‘No: no sense in risking the two of us.’ 

‘As you say . . .’ Lind did not press the point. 

I might sound like a film hero, diought Martin, but God 
knows that I don’t feel like one: I feel worse than I even like 
to think. But this isn’t heroism, it’s common sense. I’m in 
charge of the covering party, and if any neck has to be stuck 
out it’s got to be mine. That’s what N.C.O.S are for. 

‘ Come on,’ he whispered. 

The moon slipped behind a cloud, and the party, single¬ 
filing its way through the creaking gloom, reached the stream 
as it came out again, painting a broad ribbon of silver along the 
water. ‘Wait,’whispered Martin, and they waited. The moon 
went in as another cloud drifted across it. ‘ Right,’ said Martin, 
and stepped into the water. 


CHAPTER SIX 

T HE Japanese machine-gunner must have been very in¬ 
attentive or half asleep, for he did not fire until the first 
three were across the stream and under the shelter of the 
bank. He must have been startled, too, for the first burst 
he fired was a clumsy one, fan-shaped and too long; but it 
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did damage enough. It hit Lind in the chest and Welling 
in the throat. The others saw the bright fan of tracer bullets 
and the sputtering brightness of the muzzle, and they heard Lind’s 
gasp and Welling’s gurgle; and they dropped where they 
were. 

Lind, laiee-dcep in die water, reeled backward and collapsed 
on the bank, limp as a marionette on a broken wire. Welling 
stood swaying for a moment with a dark stream of blood soaking 
the front of his shirt: then he staggered blindly downstream, 
stumbled against a rock which jutted from the water, and fell 
across it. The set on his back stuck up grotesquely, like a 
square hump. 

It all took place so quickly that no one could believe it. 
The same thought hit them as one: This can’t happen to us . . . 
but there was the spitting pinpoint of light thirty yards down¬ 
stream, the flying tracer, the clatter of the gun and die shrilling 
of the bullets, the crackle and swish as they sliced their way 
through the undergrowth. This was it . . . and realization 
began. 

The Japanese gun was still firing, shooting blind into the 
shadows; and in answer came die staccato hammering of the 
Bren gun. Tansley’s hands had moved to unsling and set up 
the gun before Lind had fallen. The darkness was slashed by 
red streaks of tracer, sparks like flying cigarette-ends, all from 
the Japanese gun. The noise hammered on the ears. 

It had all happened too quickly. Martin, secure under the 
bank, felt a sickening sense of loss, of being caught on the wrong 
foot. It passed almost immediately. All right, they’ve caught 
us! his mind shouted; and that bloody lunatic Tanslcy disobeying 
orders and firing, giving the show away... With an agonizing 
jerk his brain righted itself and began to grapple with the situa¬ 
tion. 

‘Fire!’ he shouted, and rifles joined in the clamour, pointed 
stabs of sound piercing the eardrums. 

Thirty yards ahead was the gun. There could not be many 
Japanese there: probably not more than four, a machine-gun 
team. Tansley had his mark: he could draw the fire while 
someone else crept forward and dealt with them. But there 
was not a second to waste. 1 Holland l ’ 



‘ Corporal; ’ 

‘You and Rayner stay here and keep firing. I’m going to 
smoke those Japs out with a grenade.' 

‘I’ll come with you,’ Holland offered. 

‘No: they’re too high up to shoot down at me. Stay here.’ 

‘But-’ 

* Do as you’re bloody well told! ’ 

‘Right, Corporal,’ said Holland, and drew back. Martin 
unfastened his grenade pouch and went forward. Again he had 
no thought that he was doing anything heroic; this was something 
which had to be done. 

The bank was covered with matted bamboo which trailed 
in die water. Martin ducked under it, holding his carbine 
with the butt under his left arm; his right hand held the grenade. 
Bullets flew over him, cutting the air with a shrill twang and the 
bamboo with a sharp-edged crackle; behind him die Bren gun 
hammered on a deeper note. Tansley was keeping it up. 
Martin, looked backward, and swore. 

Back in the tangle. Parry had risen to his knees and begun 
to crawl forward. Hubbard grabbed his arm. ‘Keep down, 
you fool!’ he said. 

Parry shook him off. ‘ The set! ’ he whispered frantically. 

‘ T ed’s got the set. I’ve got to get it off him.’ 

‘You’ll get shot before you’re-’ Hubbard broke off as 

Parry twisted away from him and plunged knee-deep into the 
water. ‘Before you’re half-way there! ’ he yelled in a whisper. 
‘Bloody idiot!’ He jerked his rifle to his shoulder and emptied 
the magazine at the gun. Parry pushed on, the water making 
waves round his thighs. Tansley saw him and continued to 
fire in rapid stuttering bursts: it was the only way to divert the 
enemy’s attention from Parry. Martin saw him and muttered, 
‘Damn’ fool!’ between his teeth, and pushed forward in a mad 
haste to come within pitching range. 

The air was full of flying bullets. Holland and Rayner, 
crouched under die bank, were firing as fast as the bolts would 
work, aiming at die flickering firepoint which was the only 
mark. Waldock, ramming in a fresh clip, said, ‘He’s down 
between two rocks—nearly impossible,’ aloud but more to 
himself than to anyone else. Clarey, sweat pouring down his 



face, nodded mechanically as he whipped off the empty Bren 
gun magazine and clapped in a fresh one. 

Parry was half-way across to the rock where Welling lay 
before a shot came near him; then a burst ripped the water into 
a ragged plume a yard to his left. He stumbled and his knees 
encountered rocks, and the next burst passed screaming over his 
head. Water lapped at his chin, and he thought; If I keep down 
he stands less chance of hitting me . . . He crawled forward 
until his hand touched Welling’s boot. Welling lay motionless, 
with his head hanging sideways at a dislocated angle; he could 
not have lived more man a few seconds after he was hit. Cau¬ 
tiously Parry reached up to unstrap the set from his back. 

The first touch brought a jangle of broken metal. 

Parry slid back. ‘You bastards 1 ’ he said despairingly. ‘You 
bloody bastards! ’ The set was dead, dead as Welling who carried 
it in death, and of no more use than the rock on which Welling 
lay. 

There was a crash and a glare that lit up the trees in red- 
splashed glory. Martin had Hung his grenade. The splinters 
flew whining through die air and hissed with the quenching of 
white-hot metal as they struck the water. A single bubbling 
yell sounded above the roar and was cut off. 

‘Got ’em 1 .’ shouted Hubbard, and bit off the cry. Parry 
had left the rock and was wading across the stream towards 
Martin. ‘The set’s gone!’ he called, pointing. ‘The set-’ 

The moon came out, silvering the water and showing Parry 
outlined in a white spotlight. There was a brief hammering 
burst from the bank, and then silence. 

Parry stood for a long second as if listening for something. 
Then he swayed slowly sideways and fell. The water rippled 
around him and reformed its pattern. He was gone. 

He would never know now that the girl who had ceased to 
write to him had done so because she had forgotten him. He 
would never know that the last letter from his sister was die last 
she would ever write. He had finished with both, finished with 
the world of bombs and wrecked homes and girls who were out 
for a good time, finished with sorrow and broken faith and lies 
and homesickness. The river had him now, rolling him down 
among the rocks and floating branches and debris of war, a 
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relic himself of something winch had happened once, and which 
the jungle would in its turn forget. 

Martin came hack pale and sweating. There was a dark stain 
on the butt of his carbine. 

‘It was a wounded Jap,’ he said tonelessly. ‘The grenade 
didn’t finish him; he must have crawled to the gun and fired that 
last burst. I got him, though . . .’ He shook his head, and 
his voice rose and became harsh and commanding. ‘Listen!’ 
Down the stream a murmur was growing and coming nearer. 
‘They’re coming for us!’ said Martin briefly. ‘Quick! all 
back to the cliff! There’s a chance that they’ll mice us.’ 

‘Corporal!’ called Clarey. ‘Bombardier Lind—he’s alive.’ 
Martin dropped to his knees beside Lind and tore his shirt open. 
On the left side, just below the ribs, were two small holes with 
a thin smear of blood around them. The chest heaved slowly 
and painfully. 

‘He’s still alive—just,’ said Martin dubiously. ‘Badge, 
Hubbard, come here! ’ The two men came close. * Carry him, ’ 
Martin ordered. ‘Tansley-’ 

He whipped round. ‘Tansley! ’ he repeated sharply. ‘ What’s 
the matter with you i ’ 

Tansley looked up—he was still prone behind the Bren gun— 
and the sight of his face was a shock. His eyes were wide and 
staring, and a trickle of saliva ran from one corner of his mouth. 
‘ What——’ he said thickly. 

‘Get up!’ snapped Martin, and as Tansley scrambled to his 
feet, ‘Go with Badge and Hubbard and cover ’em. lire rest 
of you come with me. Put a jerk in it l ’ 

As Waldock and Hubbard lifted Lind between them, blood 
oozed from Lind’s mouth and ran over Ins chin. Hubbard 
said, ‘Let me have him, Badge,’ and swung the limp twelve 
stone across his shoulders. Without a word Waldock picked 
up Hubbard’s rifle and slung it on his shoulder. ‘We’ll cover 
you in,’ said Martin. ‘Listen, all of you: there’s to be no shoot¬ 
ing unless die Japs actually spot us. Fix bayonets. It’ll be steel 
if they catch up with us.’ 

It’s a thousand to one that they will catch up with us, he 
thought, and then we won’t stand a snowball in hell’s chance.., 
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He stood for a moment, watcliing Waldock move off, and 
Hubbard behind him with Lind on his back, and Tanslcy 
behind Hubbard, with the JBrcn gun ready to fire from the hip; 
he saw Holland, without waiting for orders, move quickly 
forward to pass them and take up his position on the right, 
and Rayner on the left, and Clarcy in the rear. He listened 
and heard the sounds of the approaching Japanese, the crashing 
in the undergrowth and die calling: ‘Making enough noise 
to give us fair warning/ he murmured; and then, with the full 
knowledge that, with die wireless gone and the enemy closing 
in, die chances of survival were too small to be calculated, he 
set himself to the task of staying alive and bringing the party out 
with him. 

He glanced at die luminous dial of his wrist-watch. Scarcely 
five minutes had passed since the firing of the first shot. Say 
two minutes for the fight on die stream, three minutes for all 
that had happened since . . . The sight of die glowing 
figures brought another poignant stab of memory. Freda 
had given him diat watch as a wedding present, with his name 
and regimental number engraved on the back. Freda . . . 
Martin snapped his teeth shut. It was no time to remember, 
if he wanted to see Freda again. He tucked the butt of his 
carbine under his arm and strode off behind the party. 

The clamour of the advancing Japanese was coming nearer. 
Everyone could hear them pushing their way through bushes, 
hear die rattle of the bamboo and the high-pitched voices 
calling from point to point. There was a large body of them 
on die stream, judging from die noise, and another on the right 
flank, probably from the clearing. They must get us, thought 
Clarcy, feeling his legs turn weak and his stomach contract. 
Oh, God, don’t let diem! He had never used a bayonet 
except in practice, but he could imagine the feeling of the blade 
slicing through living flesh, sticking, perhaps, and having to be 
jerked out with die pressure of a foot, or perhaps shot out . . . 
It’s no good, it’s no good; I simply haven’t die guts. I’ll run 
or drop or be sick. 

A babel of voices arose behind them, and Martin looked 
hack. Nothing to be seen, of course, but he could guess what 
had happened. The Japanese from the clearing had reached 
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the stream and found Welling; perhaps they had met the others 
coming upstream. The circle was closing . . . He stopped for 
a moment and listened. To the rear the jungle was astir with 
voices and the sounds of men forcing a way; to right and left 
there were only the usual jungle noises. Ahead, a wall of greater 
darkness told of the cliff very near. 

‘Left!’ he whispered. ‘Pass it on—keep close under the cliff.* 

A few yards more, and die leaders halted with muffled oaths, 
and Raynor’s voice whispered, ‘There’s swamp here, Corp’ral!’ 

‘Hold on,’ said Martin, and pushed his way forward. Two 
steps ahead of Waldock his feet went deep into semi-liquid 
mire which gave out a rotten stench as he lifted them. His 
mind reacted as if touched by an electric terminal. They had 
reached one of the shifting pockets of swamp which die monsoon 
called into being: waterlogged earth and leaf-mould which 
swallowed up all tracks . . . Got it! 

‘Straight ahead,’ he whispered. ‘It’s the last place the Japs 
will look for us . . The words froze in his mouth as his 

cars caught the sounds of a party close behind. Oh, God, 
it’s too Tate! The Japs have posted a party under the cliff, 
and dicy’ve heard us. ‘Hurry!’ he whispered, and swung round 
with his carbine raised. He might be able to hold them off 
for a few minutes. 

Behind him the heavy sound of feet squelching in mire 
sounded as loud as gunfire; ahead there was only a rustling. Not 
a large party, apparently. ‘ Holland! ’ 

Holland glided forward. ‘You and Rayner and Clarcy,’ 
Martin whispered, ‘stay here. If the Japs attack, chuck one 
grenade each and then go in widi bayonets. There’s a clear 
patch just in front; wait until they’re in that. Got it i ’ 

‘Yes.’ 

The four men crouched and waited. It’s the best I can do, 
drought Martin; it’ll give die others a start. Best not to have 
Tanslcy here: he mucked things up at the stream. Have to 
have a word with him later. The Japs might miss us, or go 
off in anodrer direction; diey might . . . 

The night was suddenly split by a rushing streak of fire: it 
soared high in a giant arc and hung, illuminating everything in 
a fire-red glare. A hoarse voice yelled: 
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‘ Temm-hcika, banzai I ’ 

Anil then the glare was dimmed and the figures of the charging 
Japanese were blotted out as the grenades exploded. 

‘Come on!’ roared Martin, and dashed forward through the 
smoke which bit cruelly into his lungs. A huge Japanese officer 
loomed up in front of him, a long glittering sword swinging 
in his hand. Martin shot him point-blank in the stomach and 
saw him lurch forward and go down. .Behind him he heard 
Rayncr’s high-pitched yell and the pounding of feet. A light 
machine-gun stuttered hysterically, and Rayner felt a giant 
whiplash strike him across the chest. He swayed and fell to his 
knees, staggered up and then dropped heavily and lay. No 
good. ‘Give ’em hell, lads!’ he croaked, and rolled over on to 
liis back, wondering vaguely why the ground rocked so violently 
under him. Through the smoke he saw Holland go leaping 
past him. Good lad, Bill, Give ’em some special hell for me. 

Rayner raised Iris head and saw the dark crescent of blood on 
the front of liis shirt. How did that get there? There were 
noises all round him, but none of them made sense. He 
slumped back and felt the earth tilt and shoot him down into 
a pit fdlcd with soft black feathers. The bell clanged once 
with a note of complete finality. That’s all, lads. Blondie’s 
taken die count. 

The machine-gunner did not fire a second time; a burst from 
Martin’s carbine blasted away die side of his head while his finger 
was still pressing the trigger. His last bullet lucked up a spurt 
of mud at Holland’s feet, but Holland did not see it. What 
he saw was a tall Japanese with a bayoneted rifle rushing to meet 
him. The two bayonets met with a jarring crash. Holland 
felt his rifle jerk sideways in his liands—parried to die wrong side, 
his instinct said—and liis bauds took over fromhis brain and swung 
die butt in a halfcircle. It struck beneath die ear with a dull 
fleshy thud. The Japanese fell and, as he struggled to rise, Hol¬ 
land stabbedhim, once, twice, and then raised his rifle and brought 
down the butt on die brown face, crushing it into the mud. 
‘That’s for Blondic! 1 he panted. 

Clarey saw a looming form, a gleam of square teeth, a bayonet. 
The red light of the flare picked out the race in detail: comer- 



tilted eyes under a round yellow helmet, flaring nostrils, lips 
rolled back in a snarl, a dark line of blood creeping down the 
left temple. He lunged and felt his point go home with a soft 
and horrible slicing. Then something hard struck him in the 
chest; there was a jab of pain, sending waves of agony throbbing 
up to his head, and a feeling of something tearing along his side. 
The face vanished and a heavy weight dragged his rifle down¬ 
ward. The drill is to kick him off, he thought dully, and kicked. 
The bayonet came free with a dragging reluctance, and Clarey 
stared at it stupidly: it was red, and a shred of cloth clung to it. 
It was only then that he realized that he was bleeding, that blood 
was running down under his belt and trickling warmly along 
his thigh. Suddenly his stomach gave a violent contraction 
and he vomited. 

It was all over so quickly that the flare still hung in the air. 
Martin looked dazedly around him; the ground was Uttered with 
mud-stained khaki bundles, Holland was standing as if frozen 
with his rifle held at a ridiculous angle, and Clarey crouching 
over a dead Japanese. A drifting pall of smoke clung round 
the bushes. Holland and Clarey . . . where was Raynor; 

‘Rayner!’ he called. 

Holland answered him. ‘He’s been hit . . .’ and cleared 
Ids throat noisily. ‘I think he’s dead, Corporal.’ 

The flare dropped and went out as Martin found Rayner and 
bent over him. Raynor’s helmet had fallen off and there was 
mud on his fair hair. The front of his shirt was wet with blood. 
‘Get into the swamp,’ said Martin, tugging at the string which 
held die identity discs round Rayucr’s neck. 

‘Is he-e’ Holland’s voice was low and unsteady, as if 

he were only asking for confirmation of something that he 
already knew. 

‘Yes, he’s dead,’ said Martin brutally, ‘and so will you be if 
you don’t get going! Clarey all right;’ 

‘I diink he’s wounded,’ said Holland. 

‘Well, help him along if you have to.’ The string would not 
come loose, and Martin’s temper gave way as he fought with it. 
‘Get moving and catch up with the odiers, blast you! Don’t 
you know what an order is?’ The string broke, and Martin 
got up, stuffing one disc into his pocket. ‘Where’s Clarey;’ 
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'Here, Corporal.’ There was something in Clarey’s voice 
which told Martin enough. ‘Can you walk,}’ he asked shortly. 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Take Raynor’s rifle, Holland,’ Martin ordered. ‘Give me 
yours, Clarey. Now get moving.’ 

The swamp swallowed them up. 

They had cause both to bless and curse the swamp in the next 
hour. The clamour of the pursuing Japanese swelled up to a 
crescendo and broke: they must have found Rayncr, Martin 
thought, and their own. Must have been eight or nine in that 
party . . . Then the noise forked and continued to right and 
left, growing fainter and fainter. I was right, Martin told him¬ 
self: the swamp is the last place where they’ll look. But with 
two wounded men on his hands and the wireless gone, it was a 
hellish position to be in. I’ll have to think about that later: at 
the moment I’ve got to find a firm spot where we can stay and 
get organized. 

But there was no firm spot. The ground became softer and 
more pulpy as they went farther in. Pools of water ran into 
each other until one could no longer tell where earth ended and 
water began. Each step was a labour as feet sank into the half¬ 
liquid mire and carried the legs calf-deep, knee-deep, thigh-deep. 
Trees and bushes, half drowned in the spreading soggincss, 
thrust them back and scratched and slapped at faces and arms. 
A black stench of decay rose at every lifting of a foot. 

‘It’s like an open graveyard,’ said Holland, and Martin 
thought: It’ll be a graveyard for all of us unless we can find a 
place to stop , . . And where were all the others, Waldock and 
Hubbard and Tausley and Lind} If we’ve lost them, it’ll be 
the last straw. 

‘All right, kid}’ whispered Holland to Clarey. 

‘Yes,’ said Clarey. Tin all right, Bill.’ 

But the words and the tone deceived neither Martin nor 
Holland. They both knew too well that Clarey was not all 
right. 

It wouldn’t be a quarter as bad, thought Clarey, if only my 
wound would stop bleeding. He could endure the rawness of it 
and die throbbing ache as the numbness of shock wore off, 
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and the rasp of his clothing against the tom flesh; but as the blood 
welled out and made a pool of stickiness against his belt and 
trickled over his thigh and down his leg, it seemed that his life 
was running out with it. A phrase which he had read a score 
of times ran round and round in his head: collapsing from loss 
of blood. Clarcy wondered how long it took a man to do that, 
and how it happened: would it be a sudden blackout or a slow 
process like going to sleep ? To collapse in this swamp and have 
the black mire close over him . . . Clarey could not see the 
mire, but he was sure that it was black, like the bottom of a 
drained canal; and the smell of it was in keeping, a black, 
rotten smell. 

‘Holland!’ came Martin’s whisper. 

‘Yes, Corporal?’ 

‘How’s Clarey?’ 

‘Pretty bad,’ said Holland. ‘ Can't we rest for a few minutes ? ’ 

‘No.’ In the darkness Martin was not even a shadow, but 
Holland was sure that he shook his head. ‘Can’t rest yet. 
We’ve got to catch up with the others... and God alone 
knows where they arc in this muck. Look, Clarey, do you think 
you can keep up?’ 

Keep up, thought Clarey, when all I want to do is to lie 
down ... ‘I think so,’ he said. 

‘Get hold of my belt, Bob,’ said Holland quietly. ‘That’ll 
keep us together at any rate.’ 

Dead March, thought Martin: we’re three corpses looking 
for a grave. We’re lost, and that’s all that’s to be said. Lost, 
with Lind and Clarey wounded, and no chance of attending to 
diem before daylight. And before then, I’ve got to find the 
odiers. But how . . . how ? 

He blundered into a tree, and the impact roused a senseless 
rage in him. I’m not only lost, I’m blind. He wanted to curse 
and hit out. Steady, you fool! He took a grip on himself 
and stood still, breathing deeply until he calmed. 

‘Clarey’s in a bad way,’ said Holland. 

Martin wanted to say, ‘Aren’t all of us?’ but he did not say it. 
Before he could think of an answer, there was a soft squelch 
and a sigh from Clarcy, and a sound as if Holland was shifting 
his feet to meet a strain. Then Holland said, ‘He’s out.’ 
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‘Stay there,’ said Martin, and groped his way to Holland’s 
side. He explored Clarey’s face and chest with his hands. 
They came away sticky with blood. ‘Give me those rifles,’ 
said Marlin. * You’ll have to carry him.’ 

Three rifles and a carbine made an impossibly awkward load, 
but after a minute or two Martin found that he could balance 
it. Holland would have a worse load to carry . . . ‘Come 
on, soldier!’ said Holland, heaving Clarcy on to bis shoulders. 
The mud sucked angrily as if in rage at losing Clarcy. ‘Right?’ 
said Martin. ‘Come on, then.’ 

A few yards farther ou a tltin streak of moonlight filtered 
through the branches. It showed an oily-gleaming stretch 
of mud, dappled with black pools which gave off the same 
dead gleam: an intermingling of earth and water with the water 
predominant. As Martin stepped into the light a whisper 
came to him from the shadows ahead. 

‘Corporal!’ 

‘Who’s that?’ 

‘Badge.’ Waldock came out of the darkness: the moonlight 
laid black lines like scars on his face. ‘The others arc in there, 
about twenty yards ahead. We found a dry spot and put 

Bombardier Lind there. He’s still breathing, but-’ Waldock 

shrugged his shoulders expressively. 

‘Good for you, Badge,’ said Martin. The relief he felt 
could not have been expressed in any words. With the party 
together—what was left of it, rather—the position simplified 
itself. 

Waldock’s eyes went to Holland. ‘Where’s Blondic, 
Corporal?’ 

‘Dead,’ said Martin briefly. ‘We ran into a Jap party. 
Clarcy’s hurt pretty badly. Right, Badge, lead on.’ 

‘Sltall I take those rifles off you?’ 

‘No, I can manage.’ 

Tlie dry spot turned out to be a low hillock round the roots 
of a giant silk-cotton tree. In the recess formed by two butt¬ 
ressed roots, Lind lay on a spread cape. I Ic lay perfectly still, 
breathing slowly with an ominous catch at the top of each breath. 
‘Put Clarey down here, next to him,’ said Martin. ‘Gently, 
now. Hubbard!’ 



‘Yes, Corp’rale’ 

‘You and Tanslcy stand guard, one on each side of the tree. 
Badge, Holland, give me your capes. We’ve got to rig up a 
shelter.’ It was a fresh idea, a risky one: but Martin was not 
considering risks now. Something needed to be done. 

‘I’ve got about three yards of cord in my haversack,’ said 
Hubbard. ‘Thought it might come in useful.’ 

‘Good man,’ said Martin. ‘Badge, sec if you can get some 
stout sticks.’ 

Erecting the shelter in the dark was a matter of over half an 
hour, working by touch alone and with much blundering and 
cursing. Before it was finished Tansley and Hubbard had to 
surrender their capes as well. The result was hardly rainproof, 
but that was not what Martin wanted. He searched in his 
haversack and produced a flashlight. ‘ Stay out there, Badge,’ 
lie said, ‘and tell me if die light shows.’ 

‘It’s O.K., Corporal,’ reported Waldock. 

‘ Right, then. Winch of you knows first-aid i ' 

‘I do,’ said Holland. 

‘Then you’ll give me a hand. Badge, stand guard with the 
others. I’ll call you if I want you.’ 

In die cramped space of the shelter, by the light of the torch 
tied to one of the supports, Martin went to work with a sinking 
heart. This job needed a qualified M.O. widi proper equipment; 
he could only fumble. But it’s got to be done, he thought, 
it’s got to be done. He knelt beside Lind and began carefully 
to cut away die clothing from die wound. 

The first glance told him that he could do nothing. There 
was hardly any blood: Lind must have bled a great deal intern¬ 
ally, for mere were red smears round his mouth and on his 
chin, and it was hardly believable that he had survived the 
carrying through the swamp. With its pallor and the blond 
beard sprouting on checks and jaw, his face looked oddly at 
variance with his stained uniform. ‘ Like the face of the crucified 
Christ,’ thought Martin, and then, ‘What can I do for him; 
It’s useless; I can only botch it.’ He put a dressing on the wound 
and turned to Clarey. 

‘He’s coming round, Corporal,’ said Holland. Clarey’s 
eyes flickered open, closed against the light, and opened again. 
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There -was pain in them, and fear, and a helpless wondering, 
I had a dog once, thought Martin, and it was run over by a car. 
It looked at me like that. 

‘Easy, Bob!’ said Holland soothingly, putting Iris hands on 
Clarey’s shoulders. 

The shirt, as Martin cut it away, came off in sodden red 
shreds. Clarcy’s body twitched and sweat rolled down his 
face. ‘Hell!’ swore Martin as the last shred came away, 
‘there’s a job and a half here.’ The bayonet, glancing off the 
breastbone, had lifted a great flap of flesh from the ribs. The 
blood still welled slowly out and oozed down over Clarey’s 
side. ‘Needs a stitch,’ said Martin. ‘Needles and thread, 
Holland f’ 

‘Here,’ said Holland. 

Surgeons use catgut, Martin reflected, and special sterilized 
needles, and they know their job: this isn’t surgery, it’s butchery. 
He threaded the finest needle. ‘Iodine,’ he said, and as Holland 
passed him the bottle he dipped the needle and thread in it. 
Clarcy’s eyes followed his movements fearfully. ‘It’s going to 
hurt,' Martin told him. As if he doesn’t know that already, 
his mind added. 

‘Here you are, kid,’ said Holland. ‘Bite on this.’ ‘This’ 
was a piece of wood, about the size of a finger, picked up from 
the floor of die shelter and roughly cleaned on Holland’s sleeve. 
It fitted between Clarcy’s teeth like a bit. 

‘Hold him,’ said Martin. ‘Keep as still as you can, Clarey.’ 
He drenched the wound in iodine and made the first stitch. 

He had been expecting Clarey to twitch and shudder, but 
he was not prepared for the sudden wave of nausea that rose 
in his throat as die needle went in. Sweat formed on his hands 
and hindered Ids movements: he had to stop and wipe it away 
before he could go on. He made the stitch, knotted the thread, 
cut it and knotted the end afresh. He could hear the sucking 
of Clarcy’s breath and the gradng of Ids teeth on the wood. 
His hands were clammy and lie dried them carefully. Push in, 
draw dirough, knot, cut, knot. God, how it must hurt! 
Push in, draw through; don’t stretch the tissue. Bite, Clarey, 
bite hard; don’t make a sound or I’ll stop and not be able to start 
again. Three stitches, and still the dark blood welled and oozed 
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and dripped. Sweat was running into Martin’s eyes. He dashed 
it away and concentrated on what his fingers were doing. He 
could not look at Clarey’s face. Bite, bite hard I Four stitches, 
five. It’s a bloody mess, but I’m winning! Bite, Clarcy, bite! 
I can hear your teeth chewing their way through that wood: 
I only hope diat I finish before it goes. It’s hurting you, but 
please don’t blame me for that: I’m only a bungling amateur, 
and you can blame the Jap who fluffed that bayonet thrust. 
But this is the best I can do. 

By the time that the eighth stitch was made, the wound had 
stopped bleeding. Clarcy lay with his head lolling crookedly 
on Holland’s arm, and in his mouth was only half a handful of 
chewed and bloodstained splinters. 

‘He’s out,’ said Holland. 

‘Just as well.’ Martin heard his own voice as a husky whisper, 
and he cleared his throat harshly. His mouth felt dry and 

g ummy, as if he had been smoking too much. ‘I couldn’t help 
urting him,’ he said, as if in apology. ‘It’s a rough and ready 
job, but it’ll have to do. Give me that shell dressing.’ 

The big yellow pad just covered the wound. Martin passed 
the bandage round Clarey’s chest and pinned it carefully into 
place, discovering in the process that Ins hands were shaking. 
A nice state of nerves I’m getting into, he thought, and forced 
his hands into steadiness while he cleaned the bloody pulp from 
Clarcy’s mouth. ‘That’s all we can do for now, he said. 

‘ Stay here for a while; I’ll have you relieved. If either of them 
comes round, don’t let him interfere with the bandages. Call 
me.’ He considered for a moment. ‘Better put the lipht out 
and save die battery. Switch it on only if you have to. 

Outside in the clammy darkness, he sat down on a root of 
the silk-cotton and pressed his hands over his eyes. The reaction 
after strain had set in and made him feel weak and useless. His 
tongue seemed too heavy for his mouth and there was a revolting 
taste behind it. He cleared his throat and spat, but the taste 
would not go. I’ll have a drink in a minute, he thought, when 
I feel a bit better ... He pressed his hands on his eyes until 
balls and streamers of fire began to swim before them. A minute, 
five minutes, to give his whirling thoughts time to slow down 
and his heaving stomach time to settle. 


T.P.—I 
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Better get tilings straight. 

It’s hopeless to think of moving: you’ve two badly wounded 
men and five sound on your hands, including yourself. That 
crosses out any attempt to get out of here. Five men can't 
carry two through dircc miles of swamp and jungle in the dark, 
with at least a company of Japs on the look-out. 

Then, of course, there's the possibility that die party which 
was waiting for us might come through and find us here. 

Cross that out, too. It wouldn’t be a very big party, twenty 
at the outside, and if dicy heard die firing they couldn’t have 
got far without running into the Japs. Anyhow, where would 
they look? 

That leaves only one way out. One man to go out and try 
to make contact. It’s a slim hope, but the only one. Question: 
which of us is to be the hero who tries it? 

I'll think about that in a minute. What I need now is a 
drink. 

He unfastened his water-bottle from his belt and shook it. 
It was about half full. That introduced another problem. 
Even if help arrived at the earliest possible moment, dierc would 
be a full twenty-four hours’ wait ahead, and in all probability 
no one had much water with him. Drinking swamp water 
was out of the question. That meant . . . 

Martin raised die bottle and took one short swallow of 
water, feeling it run coldly between his teeth and over his tongue. 
He swirled it round his mouth before lettiug it slide down his 
diroat, and felt better. ‘Badge!’ lie called sofdy. 

‘Yes, Corporal?' Wnldock was at his elbow. 

‘How arc you off for water?’ 

‘About two-diirds of a botde, near as I can judge,' 

‘Check on the others, will you?’ Martin went back to the 
shelter. ‘Holland! sec how much water there is in there.’ 

There was a sound of groping and a splash of shaken bottles. 
‘Bombardier Lind’s botde’s nearly full,’ reported Holland. 

‘ Clarey’s is about half full. I’ve just over a pint.’ 

^Righto,’ said Martin. “Well, Badge?’ 

* Hubbard’s got nearly half a botde. Tatisley-’ Waldock 

hesitated—‘hasn’t any.’ 

‘What?’ Martin checked himself. ‘Wait-’ He groped 



his way to where Tansley was sitting with his hack to the tree. 
‘Tansley!’ 

‘Yes, Corp’ral?’ 

‘Your water-bottle’s empty, isn’t it? Why didn’t you fill 
it on your way down? We passed a dozen streams.’ 

‘Did fill it. Tansley sounded half asleep; there was a per¬ 
ceptible pause between question and answer. 

‘ Wake up, man!’ snapped Martin. ‘Stand up! Good God, 
hasn’t this place taught you anything? You know that there’s 
no drinking-water here, don’t you? Why didn’t you hang on 
to what you’d got—eh?’ 

‘Sorry, Corp’ral. I—I suppose I was too thirsty to think 
about it.’ Tansley sounded like a schoolboy offering an excuse. 

‘It’s your job to think. Look here, Tansley, we have to put 
up with a certain number of fools, but we’re not going to put 
up with bloody fools. We need every drop of water we can 
get, and there are two wounded men here—they’ll need double. 
Think about that. What have you been doing—drinking every 
five minutes? Now that you’ve none left, I suppose you’ll 
be crawling around asking everyone else for drinks? Well, 
we’ve about seven pints of water between us, and that’s got to 
last us —all of us—until we get out. I ought to make you go 
dry, but I want you in a fit condition to march and fight. Give 
me your water-botde.’ 

Tansley unfastened die botde and handed it over, without 
speaking. ‘I’m going to get you some water,’ said Martin. 
‘And hang on to this! It’s the last you’ll get until we reach 
the next stream.’ 

He returned to die shelter. ‘Give me your botde, Holland,’ 
he said, and poured a small quantity into Tansley’s botde. He 
did not touch Lind’s or Clarey’s. Instead, he went to Waldock 
and Hubbard widi the same order. With a small amount from 
his own, he had nearly a pint. ‘There you are,’ he said as he 
returned die botde to Tansley, ‘and don’t swill it. Take a 
sip when you just have to. We can’t spare any more. I’ll 
take a look at it in the morning to see how much you’ve 
drunk.’ 

Tansley did not reply. 

*What’s the matter with you?’ said Martin roughly. 
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‘Nothing,’ murmured Tansley. 

‘Well, snap out of it! I know you’re tired; so am I, so 
are all of us. But by God, I’m not having you or anyone else 
lying down on the job! if I can keep going, so can you. Got 
that!’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Yes— wfuiti’ 

‘Yes, Corp’ral.’ 

‘That’s better. Now keep your eyes open. I’ll have you 
relieved presently. You want to get out of here, don’t you? 
Don’t you?’ 

‘Yes, Corp’ral.’ 

‘Then keep awake and listen—and leave that water alone 
until you’re gasping for a drink. Don’t forget it.’ 

Martin turned away. He felt better. Perhaps he should 
not have been quite so rough with Tansley; but there, the fool 
should have known better than to drink all that water. Now 
for the next move. 

‘Badge!’ he called. 

Waldock was there; he might have been waiting directly 
behind Martin all the time. It was that quality of permanent 
availability which made Martin think: if only the rest of the 
party were as good. 'Sit down,’ lie said. ‘I’m going to tell 
you what I mean to do next.’ 

Side by side on the projecting root, the two men looked at 
each other’s vague outlines in the dark. It was no mistake 
bringing Badge along, thought Martin; I may be two steps 
higher in rank, but he’s older and more experienced than I am, 
and I needn’t be shy about asking his advice. 

‘Look,’ he said, ‘we might as well face up to it; there’s no 
hope of our being found here, and no hope of getting out with 
two badly wounded men to carry. There’s only one tiring to 
do; one of us will have to go out alone and try to contact our 
chaps. I won’t detail anyone or ask for a volunteer: we’ll 
draw for him. If it’s me, I want you to take over. Do you 
agree, or have you a better idea ? If you have, let’s heat it.’ 

‘No.’ Waldock shook his head slowly. ‘As you said, it’s 
the only thing to do. When do you think die one who goes 
ought to start?’ 



‘First light,’ said Martin. ‘It’ll be hopeless to try to get 
through before then: the Japs will be shooting at shadows after 
the dusting we gave ’em. Once out, it’ll be a big job getting 
through by daylight, but there’s plenty of cover and the Japs 
will probably nave called off the hunt. I’m not saying that it's 
a big chance—it’s a damned thin one—but it’s either that or 


curtains. Any suggestions?’ 

‘No: I think you’ve the right idea, Corporal.’ 

‘Right, then,’ said Martin. ‘It’s now ten o’clock: that 
gives us nearly eight hours. We’ll have one sentry: you, 
Holland, Hubbard and Tansley, in that order. Two-hour 
turns, and wake your own reliefs. I’ll stay in the shelter with 
Lind and Clarey. If anything turns up, warn me—I’ll be 
awake.’ 


‘Why don’t you get some sleep, Corporal?’ asked Waldock. 
* I’ll spell you with it, if you like.’ 

‘No, mat won’t be necessary—thanks all the same. You 
start your turn of guard. Tell Tansley and Hubbard to curl 
up where they are.’ 

‘Right,’ said Waldock, standing up. ‘Look, Corporal, 
perhaps it might be better if you left Tansley out of die draw 
tomorrow.’ 


‘Why?’ 

‘He’s getting queer,’ said Waldock. ‘Look at the way he 
swilled all that water tonight. Look at the way he opened 
fire against orders. It’s not like him. He’s been acting queer 
all the way here. Do you diink he’ll be reliable?’ 

The statement fitted so neatly with Martin's own suspicions 
that for a moment lie could find nothing to say. 

‘How do you mean—queer?’ he asked finally. 

Waldock glanced over his shoulder. ‘Wound up,’ he said. 
‘He’s been going like that ever since he had that news about 
his brodier: you know, wound up tight like a watch. I can’t 
help thinking that tonight’s do might have been too much for 
him.’ 


As if there weren’t enough problems already, thought Martin. 
‘Well, wait and sec what he’s like in die morning,’ he tem¬ 
porized. ‘We’re all a bit off balance, I think. Tellium to get 
some sleep now. I’m going to relieve Holland.’ 
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‘Right, Corporal,’ said Waldock. 

Inside the shelter Holland still sat hunched between Lind and 
Clarcy. ‘You can come out,’ whispered Martin. ‘Get some 
sleep if you can. You’ll be on guard in two hours’ time.’ 

Holland crawled out. ‘Clarcy came round a few minutes 
ago,’ he reported. ‘He went oft again, though. Bombardier 
Lind hasn’t moved.’ 

‘Righto,’ said Martin. ‘Curl up, now.’ 

He was glad of the seclusion that the shelter offered: it gave 
hint a chance to relax the mask of cold competence which he 
had worn. Cold and competent were not the words to describe 
him at the moment. He was worried, nervous and bone-tired. 

He sat still and listened to the breathing of the two wounded 
men. It made a hellish discord in a minor key: Lind’s harsh 
and slow with the sickening catch midway, Clarcy’s rapid and 
fevered. 

I’ve done all I can, he thought, all I could dunk of. Perhaps 
I should have done sometliing eke. That ain’t be helped now. 
I’ll have to muddle through as best I can. 

Clarcy's breathing fluttered and checked, and presently his 
voice sounded, very faintly and with sometliing of a child’s 
qucrulousncss. * Bill! ’ 

‘Bill’s not here,’ said Martin. ‘Feel better?’ 

‘It hurts a lot. Who’s that?’ 

‘Martin. Don’t talk: keep still.’ 

Clarey made a sound as if licking his Ups. ‘I’m thirsty,’ he 
said. 

‘Here-’ Martin found a water-bottle and uncorked it. 

‘Just a sip, now.’ Finding Clarcy’s head by touch, he lifted it 
on his arm and held the bottle to Clarey’s mouth. Clarcy 
swallowed. ‘Thanks, Corporal,’ he said. ‘Sorry I’m such 
a nuisance.’ 

‘That's aU right.’ 

There was silence again except for Lind’s slow breathing. 
Then. Clarey asked, ‘What’s happening?’ 

‘We’re staying here,’ Martin told him. ‘hi die morning 
I’m sending someone for help, first thing. Don’t worry, 
you'll he all right. Try to sleep.’ 

I’d like to sleep myself, lie thought, just sleep and sleep and 
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awake. Can’t sleep yet; I’ve got to stick it out. 

Outside the cicadas shrilled senselessly; the bamboo clicked 
and rustled; some unknown bird whisded monotonously on 
three notes. The jungle watched and waited, patiendy, with 
time on its side. 

Holland leaned against one of the buttressed roots and stared 
into the darkness, and in him a slow wave of bitterness was 
rising. 

Blondie . . . Blondie . . . 

Blondic’s gone, killed by a Japanese bullet. Gende, easy¬ 
going, hard-fisted old Blondie, dead. Blondie, your pal. 
And you’ll never spar widi him again, never have a meal or a 
drink or a mock-serious argument with him again, never see 
his cheerful, ugly old face grinning at you across a table or a 
trench . . . Never again. Holland felt tears stinging his eyes, 
and he did not try to check them. He laid his head on his arms 
and let die dark flood sweep over him, and he wept angrily and 
in silence. All right, I’m crying, he drought, and I don’t care 
either. Bill Holland, die man without a soul to save, is crying 
for his pal. That’s a joke. Ha-ha. 

No, it’s more than diat. It’s not only Blondie’s death that 
brought die tears, although with Blondie dead it’s right that 
someone should weep for him. It’s your own wasted life, the 
years that you spent in a dreary pointless denial of everything 
that gave life colour and logic, that you’re mourning. Because 
you never knew, until die war forced you into it, what life 
meant. And now diat you blow what it is to have a friend, 
you’ve lost him for ever. 

Holland drew die back of his hand across his eyes in an angry 
gesture. All right ! Blondie’s gone, and probably it will be your 
turn tomorrow. Why make a song of it? Blondie’s dead: 
so are Pasco and Parry and Welling. Men have to die in war. 
Lind will be the next to go, and dien Clarey, unless the Japs find 
us here and make a clean sweep of us, all at once. And perhaps 
the jungle will grow a little better for us. So what? 

But it was not enough. Nothing that Holland had picked 
up in bis reading or his experience was enough. It all came 
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back to two men, one lying dead in the tangle and the other in 
mourning for him, and a soul which he did not know that he 
had. ‘ 


Tansley lay on the opposite side of the tree, and his mind 
went in circles. Always it came back to his dry and burning 
throat and the foul taste in his mouth. 

To hell with Martin! He’d got them into this stinking hole, 
and by the look of it he meant to keep them there until they 
rotted. And that row over the water. Martin said that the 
water’s got to last out. Bet he’s not as dry as I am. Making 
such a song and dance over handing out a cupful; I’ll bet hes 
got a full bottle hidden away somewhere. 

God, I’m thirsty! 

Can’t help what Martin says. I’ve got to have a drink. 

He eased the cork out of the water-bottle and took a quick 
swallow. The water was cool on his tongue and then in Iris 
throat, but it seemed that the dry fur in Ills mouth absorbed 
most of it before it reached his stomach. He took another 
swallow. That was better. Now, perhaps, I can get some 
sleep. 

But the ground was wet and cold and full of tree-roots; the 
haversack under his head was wet too, like the skin of a huge 
frog, and die buckles on his equipment dug into his body. 
He twisted and turned and finally sat up and leaned against die 
trunk. Somewhere close by a stream gurgled before losing 
itself in the swamp. All that water, and you can’t drink any of 
it! His thirst, held temporarily at bay by the two swallows of 
water, came back widi a fresh agony. Can’t be much water 
left; I can’t drink yet. 

God, I’m thirsty! 

To hell with Martin 1 I bet he’s sitting in die shelter drinking 
whenever he likes. Ah, well . . . 

Tansley raised die bottle and drank again. Tills time the 
water went straight down without cooliug his mouth at all. 
He hesitated, holding the bottle in both hands, and then closed 
liis mouth around its neck and did not take it away until the 
bottle was empty. 

And that, he diought, was that. Get some sleep now . . . 
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He dropped into a doze, only to wake again with a start. 
His throat was dry and burning again. The moon was out and 
laid a silver bar on the black water of the swamp. 

God, I’m thirsty . . . 


CHAPTER SEVEN 

I IND died during the night. He did not recover con¬ 
sciousness or make a sound: he died quietly as a man might 
J fall asleep after a heavy day. Martin heard his breathing 
grow slower and softer until it ceased altogether, and the faint 
pulse flickered away. And then Lind’s wrist began to turn cold. 

He’s gone, thought Martin; he’s gone, and there won’t be 
another like him. Eric Lind, architect; Bombardier Lind, 
soldier. He was a good soldier, and probably a good architect 
too. He was a good man, apart from anything else. I only 
knew him for two days, but I might have known him all my 
life. 

What had Eric said about die war? A criminal waste. He 
was right: he was wasted himself, with his clean mind and keen 
brain and his wealth of unused years. He should have been 
working at die drawing-board, seeing the products of his brain 
rising completed; not devoting his splendid mind to destruction, 
and lying here dead at die last in this pit of corruption. A 
horrible waste of a good man. 

Martin crept out of the shelter and straightened his aching 
back. The foul air of the swamp was better than the company 
of the dead. He felt his way round the tree and saw the dim 
shape of die sentry crouched against the trunk. ‘Who’s that?’ 
he whispered. 

‘Holland,’ the shadow replied. 

‘All right?’ 

‘Yes, Corporal.’ 

Martin sat down on a root. ‘Lind’s dead,’ he said flady. 
‘Oh . . .’ Holland sucked in his bseath. ‘Hard luck. He 
was a good chap.’ 

‘One of the best,’ said Martin. ‘Do you know, he needn’t 
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have joined up at all. He could have stayed in Sweden and 
studied architecture. He was half Swedish, did you know e ’ 

‘And in a few years’ time we’ll be wondering what he died 
for/ said Holland. ‘I’m wondering already . . . You ought 
to get some sleep, Corporal.’ 

‘I can manage. You can have the rest of your time in the 
shelter. Clarcy’s asleep at the moment. If he wakes up and 
wants a drink, go easy on the water.’ 

‘Understood,’ said Holland. 

Left to himself, Martin settled Iris back against the tree and 
listened. The jungle noises did not disturb him: he had listened 
to them too long. He could hear Waldock breathing heavily 
and now and then shifting himself into a more comfortable 
position. Sleep, he thought; I wish to God I could sleep for an 
hour, for half an hour, for five minutes . . . He shook his head 
to clear it and began to run over the plan for the next day. 
There were himself, Waldock, Holland, Hubbard, and Tansley 
with a question mark against his name. One of those five—or 
four, if Tansley turned out to be in as bad a way as Waldock 
had suggested—would have to run the gauntlet of the Japanese 
and the jungle, with a ten-to-one-against chance of getting 
through. Three miles—say six hours, and another two hours 
before help got moving . . . tlut meant another day of waiting. 
True, die chances of being found in the swamp were not great, 
but unless it rained soon the water problem would be serious 
before long. Clarey might or might not pull through: in any 
case, to carry him through three miles of jungle would not bear 
thinking about. 

In fact, he told himself ironically, it’s a nice little party you’ve 
made for yourself! Skip it. You’ve done all the thinking 
you can. Leave it until tomorrow. 

He bullied himself into a calmer frame of mind and thought 
of Prcda and his son. He knew what the boy would look like, 
although he had never received a photograph of him—the 
photographs which Freda had sent had unaccountably gone astray. 
He knew that his son would have his own dark hair and eyes, 
and Freda’s regular features, generous mouth and firm chin; 
and when he grew older he would have Freda’s irrepressible 
spirits and his own painstaking devotion to everything that he 



took up. We’ll make something of him between us, thought 
Martin; everything that he needs to make a start will be his, 
in a cleaner, safer world . . .and perhaps later there’ll be another, 
a girl perhaps. Freda would like a daughter. But first of all 
there’s got to be some hard work: I’ll have to turn my sleeves 
up and build up a business of my own, to give the youngster a 
backing. 

If I get out of this. 

The thought came without being called. Hell! thought 
Martin, that’s the only plan I can make now: get out of this 
alive, and bring the others with me. And mere you are: 
full circle. 

It’s at a time like this that you miss the man who could have 
advised you. Eric would have known what to do. But Eric’s 
gone; Pasco’s gone; Parry and Welling are gone; and Rayner, 
dead with a batde-ycll on his lips. Clarey’s helpless and 
Tansley’s going odd. That leaves Badge, who’s a good man to 
back yon; Holland, nearly as good; Hubbard, who can be relied 
on as long as he knows what he’s supposed to do; and yourself. 
And you can’t do anything until morning, so for God’s dear 
sake give it a rest! 

He woke Hubbard—how Hubbard could sleep as he did was 
beyond him—and went back to the shelter. Holland greeted 
him with a whispered, ‘All quiet,’ and went without another 
word. Now that Martin noticed it, Holland was unusually 
subdued. Rayner, of course ... the two had been great pals. 
Martin sat down and listened to Clarey’s irregular breathing. 
The discord was over now that Lind was dead. That was some¬ 
thing about which Martin refused to think. Eric was dead, and 
that was all: time to mourn later. 

Holland came back. ‘Sorry, Corporal,’ he said. ‘I ought 
to have thought of it before. Why don’t you get some sleep? 
I’ll wake you if anything turns up. 

‘When did you sleep last?’ Martin wanted to know. 

‘Two hours ago.’ 

Martin looked at his watch. There were four hours to go 
until first light. ‘All right,’ he said. ‘Wake me in two hours’ 
time. I’ll be just outside.’ 

He thought, as he stretched himself against a root, I’ve no 
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right to be doing this, but if I don’t sleep sonic time I’ll be fit 
for nothing . . . Then sleep came and blotted out his fore¬ 
bodings. 

He was walking up a garden path, between rows of flaming 
flowers and cool green lilac bushes, and at the other end of the 
path was a door; and in the open doorway stood Freda, laughing 
with the sun in her eyes and the wind blowing her hair all ways. 
He was going to meet her, holding out his arms and laughing 
back; and then a voice called, ‘ Corporal 1* and he turned; ana 
the garden was gone, and Freda was gone, and in their place was 
the jungle, and the tall Japanese officer with the long glittering 
sword; and Lind was standing beside him and saying, ‘Wake 
up, man, wake up! You’re sick—sick!’ 

Martin awoke with the shock of a plunge into icy water. 
Someone was shaking him, and Waldock’s voice was saying, 
‘Wake up, Corporal, wake up! Tansley’s sick!’ 

‘What-’ Martin was on liis feet before die last word. 

‘Where is he?’ he demanded. 

‘Over here . . 

Tanslcy was seated on die wet ground with his head 
between his knees, and he was retching. There was a smell 
about him, an old sour smell which made Martin think of a 
sickroom. 

‘What happened?’ demanded Martin. Hubbard answered 
him. ‘I heard him making queer noises, Corp’ral, so I got up 
and asked him what was the matter with him. He didn’t 
answer, just doubled over an’ groaned. So I woke Badge, 
and he woke you.’ 

‘M’m . . Martin bent down and putliis hands on Tansley’s 

shoulders. ‘What’s the matter, Peter?* 

Tanslcy only gagged afresh, and suddenly Martin knew. 
‘You poor bloody fool,’ he said helplessly. 

‘What’s up with him?* Hubbard asked, 

‘ He’s been drinking swamp water,’ said Martin. ‘ Good doing 
he threw it up again: God only knows what filth, he’s swallowed. 
Where’s his water-bottle?’ 

‘Here,’ said Waldock. Martin uncorked die botdc and sniffed, 
and then poured the contents on doe ground. ‘Pure dysentery,’ 
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he said disgustedly. ‘He must have been offhis head to think 
of drinking such muck. Tanslcy! ’ 

The only answer was a groan, and Martin took die crouching 
man by the shoulders and shook him roughly. ‘Tansley, 
look at me! You’ve been drinking swamp water. Can’t I 
take my eyes off you for a minute? What s the matter with 
you?’ 

Tansley looked up, his face a white blur in the dark. ’Mean 
bastard,’ he said thickly, and retched violently again. 

‘Off his rocker,’ said Waldock. ‘Probably he drank every 
drop of water directly he got it . . .’ The sentence seemed to 
end in mid-air, as if Waldock would have liked to say more 
but had thought better of it. 

‘Well, we can’t let him have any more,’ said Martin brutally. 
‘There’s hardly any left, and we’ll need most of that for Clarey. 
God in heaven above 1 ’ he burst out suddenly. ‘ As if we weren’t 
in a tight enough fix already, without some bloody idiot . . .!’ 
He bit his lip on the last word: this won’t do, he thought, I’ll 
be hitting someone next, and that will be the last straw. . . . 
He bent down again and gripped Tansley by die arm. ‘Now 
then, Peter, pull yourself together! ’ 

* Want a drink-’ Tansley’s voice was a muffled slobbering 

whine, like that of a child fighting against tears. ‘It’s all 
gone . . .’ 

‘That’s your own fault,’ snapped Martin. ‘Here!’ He 
unstrapped his water-botdc and took out the cork. ‘One 
mouthful. That’s all I can let you have.’ He wrenched the 
bottle away as he felt Tanslcy’s hands close on it avidly, and a 
splash of water ran down Tansley’s chin. ‘Steady! Peel 
better now?’ 

Tansley’s head bobbed. ‘Right,’ said Martin. ‘Take it 
easy for a bit, and you’ll feel all right presendy.’ 

There’s a loose end in all diis, he diought, something definitely 
wrong, but my head doesn’t seem to be working properly yet. 
‘Whose turn of guard was it?’ he asked suddenly. 

‘Peter’s,’ said Hubbard, surprised. 

Automatically Martin looked at Iris watch, and a quick flame 
of anger shot up in him. ‘Holland! ’ he called. 

‘Here, Corporal,’ Holland’s voice answered. 

Hi 



‘I told you to wake me at four o’clock.’ The rasp was back 
in Martin’s tone. ‘It’s now half past five. Have you been 
asleep s’ 

‘No,’ said Holland calmly. ‘I’ve been in the shelter with 
Clarcy. As I wasn’t sleepy, I decided to let you have your sleep 
out, as you so obviously needed it.’ 

This is just about the limit, thought Martin. ‘Listen,’ 
he said slowly, ‘when I let you make your own decisions I’ll 
tell you so. You’ve been in the army long enough to know 
what an order is. And I don’t need nursetnaiding cither. 
I’jn still able to stay awake and give orders—and I’m going to 
sec that they’re carried out, by God! I don’t want you or 
anyone else to tell me what’s good for me; it’s this party—and 
only this party—that I’ve got to think about. If you don’t realize 
that you’d belter start now. If you think you know better 
than I do, now's die time to come out and say so—get it?’ 

‘There was no suggestion, Corporal-’ Holland began. 

‘Don’t try to get out of it!’ Martin's temper was near boiling 
point. ‘You’ve disobeyed an order. I can’t put you on a charge 
here, but don’t think that I’m going to overlook it. Try it 
just once more, and when we get out I’ll make you sorry you 
were born.’ He took a deep breath and spoke the next sentence 
slowly to make it sink in. ‘While you were letting me get my 
sleep, Tansley’s been drinking swamp water and knocked himself 
up, because I wasn’t there to keep an eye on him. Anything to 
say to Uiat, Private Bloody Holland?’ 

‘No, Corporal.’ 

‘Glad to hear it,’ said Martin viciously. ‘Now get out and 
keep your eye on him. See that he doesn’t drink any more 
swamp water. And think it over while you’re about it.’ 

He turned on his heel and walked four paces, swung back 
again and went over to the shelter. He was still boiling with 
anger. Suddenly and without prompting came die memory 
of Tansley as he had been, a smart and cheerful boy, absurdly 
young for his uniform; and now huddled against the tree, half 
crazed and splashed with his own vomit . . . Martin saw red 
and spat out the foulest oath that lie knew, and hit the tree with 
his clenched fist. The pain in his knuckles helped to sober 
him. 
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Clarey was awake; Martin could Iiear him moving un easily 
on his cape. ‘Don’t move,’ he said. ‘You’ll open the wound. 
Thirsty?’ 

‘Yes.’ Clarey was talking as if he had something in his 
mouth. 

‘I’ll get you a drink.’ The first bottle which Martin picked 
up was almost empty, and he let Clarey drink what was left in 
it. Clarey’s skin was hot and dry. There’s not much water 
left, is there, Corporal?’ he said huskily. 

‘There’s enough.’ Martin rummaged for the other bottle. 
*'When it rains we’ll catch some more in our capes.’ The bottle 
eluded him, and he reached up and switched on the torch. The 
light showed Clarey’s face, flushed and drawn under the grime, 
and Lind straight and rigid, with the face of a marble saint. 
It also showed two water-bottles where only one should have 
been. Martin scowled as he picked them up. One—Lind’s 
—was nearly full, the other empty. How had the extra one 
come here? Then he saw Holland’s number, marked in in¬ 
delible pencil on the strap of the empty bottle. 

No, he said to himself as he switched out die torch, you’ll 
never learn sense. That’s what Holland was doing while you 
were asleep; he must be as dry as a chip after letting Clarey 
drink all his water. And all he got was a telling-off. 

‘ How long will we have to stay here ? ’ asked Clarey. 

‘Not long,’ Martin told him. ‘Another day at the outside. 
Then you can go down the line and get seen to. They’ll fix you 
up all right at base hospital, and you’ll turn up again when we 
come back for good.’ 

‘Funny,’ murmured Clarey. 'Until last night I was shaking 
—but I don’t feel frightened any longer.’ 

‘You never were,’ said Martin. ‘You’re made of the right 
stuff, Clarey. Now don’t talk any more, just relax.’ 

Relax is die word, he thought, but there's to be no relaxation 
yet. It will be light soon, and then for our last hope. Until 
that’s worked or Med to work there’s to be no relaxing: only 
coiled-spring tightness, watching, waiting. . . . 

Dawn came widi a fading of the jungle noises and a faint 
green light seeping through the branches and, as the light grew, 
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Martin came out of the shelter and looked about him. What 
he saw was not reassuring. The black floor of die swamp 
spread in every direction, with trees standing knee-deep in it 
as far as the eye could pierce the tangle. It needed little imag¬ 
ination to see the trees sinking deeper and deeper, and die mud 
rising and rising until it swallowed every green thing. It was 
like a sewer into which the hills had discharged all dicir surplus 
water and their refuse over the centuries; a black, reeking pit 
of rottenness which lay like a septic ulcer in the green flesh of 
the forest. Only the little island round the roots of the silk- 
cotton seemed permanent, and there the party were gadiered. 

Martin gave them one long scarcliing look. All of them 
seemed the worse for wear: particularly Tansley, who sat with 
his back to the trunk as he had sat ever since Martin had left 
him, staring straight in front of him with the look of a man in 
a day-dream. The others were plainly anxious. 

‘Now, listen,’ said Martin, sitting down on a root. ‘You 
all know the position: with the wireless gone we haven’t a 
chance on earth of being found here, and with Clarey wounded 
wc can’t get out. As I sec it, the only chance wc have is to 
contact our chaps and let them blow where wc arc. Badge 
and I decided last night that one of us will have to go out and 
work his way through. Now, I’m not going to order anyone 
to go. I’m going to do it die fairest way—draw for it. But 
before we do that, let’s hear if anyone else has any ideas. 
Badge?’ 

Waldock shook his head. 

‘Holland?’ 

‘No, Corporal,’ said Holland. 

‘Hubbard?’ 

‘Well—’ Hubbard shifted the twig he was chewing to 
the corner of his moudi—‘wouldn’t it—I mean, couldn't 
wc all go ? Two of us could carry Clarey.’ 

‘No,’ said Martin. ‘For one tiling, Clarey couldn’t stand 
carrying without a stretcher and without having his wound 
properly stitched up. For another, it wouldn’t be possible for 
five of us to move quietly widi a wounded man to carry. But 
one man could just do it. No, Hubbard, that plan won’t work. 
Any other suggestions ? ’ 
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‘No, Corp’ral.’ 

‘And wliac about you, Tanslcy?’ Martin swung round on bis 
seat. ‘Any ideas?’ 

Slowly Tansley turned his head. ‘You got us into this— 
you get us out of it,’ he said in a flat, emotionless tone which 
made Martin stiffen. ‘We won’t get out. We’re going to 
die. D’you hear—we’re all going to die. And d’you want to 
know why? Because-’ 

‘That’ll do!’ Martin snapped. ‘All right, the rest of you, 
each take off one of your identity discs—the green one—and 
give it to me. Any more talk like that from you, Tansley, 
and I’ll put a gag in your mouth! Right!’ He took the 
disc from his own neck and put it with the others. ‘Seei 
They’re all face down.’ He shuffled the discs and laid his 
helmet over them. ‘Now, Badge, I want you to take one 
of diem out. Whichever of us it belongs to—he’s for the 
break-out.’ 

There was a dead, breathless silence as Waldock stepped 
forward and put his hand under the helmet. It came out hold¬ 
ing one of the discs. 

‘Well?’said Martin. 

Waldock flipped the disc over. It was a full five seconds 
before Martin could bring himself to read the name and num¬ 
ber stamped on it. 

785493 Waldock, G. H. 

‘Your own,’ he said. 

‘That’s right,’ said Waldock. 

The two men looked at each other. It was difficult to find 
anything to say. Surprisingly, it was Holland who spoke 
first. ‘All right, Badge,’he said. ‘Forget it. I’ll go.’ 

Martin looked at him with narrowed eyes. ‘Badge drew his 
own number,’ he reminded Holland. ‘What’s the idea?’ 

‘I’ve a reason,’ said Holland. ‘What’s the message, Cor¬ 
poral?’ 

‘Whatever reason you’ve got,’ said Martin hardly, ‘it’s not 
going over my head. You all agreed to the draw, didn’t you? 
Then you’ll abide by it. Badge, come and have a look at the 
map.’ 

Holland opened his mouth as if to speak, then closed it 
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tightly. It would be no use if lie tried to tell Martin why he 
had volunteered. Better to say nothing. 

‘Look,’ said Martin. ‘Roughly, we’re here. Take the 
reference and memorize it. I needn’t give you a message; you 
know what to tell ’em. If you go this way’—the point of his 
pencil skimmed a contour—‘you should contact the Indians 
at this point. Take Pasco’s compass with you—I’ll get it for 
you. And you’d better take Bombardier Lind’s tommy-gun— 
it’ll be handier titan your rifle—and your grenades, but if you 
go carefully you won’t need ’em—we’ll hope so, at any rate. 
Anything else?’ 

‘No.’ Waldock hesitated, then unstrapped his water-bottle 
and handed it to Martin. ‘I won’t need mis,’ he said; 'I can 
drink from streams on the way. Save it for Clarey. There’s 
still about half a pint in it.’ Ho walked away without waiting 
for an answer and came back with Lind’s carbine. 

‘Well,’ said Martin, and stopped. What did you say at a 
moment like this ? He held out his hand. ‘ Good luck, Badge, * 
lie said. ‘ Take care of yourself. ’ 

They shook hands, rather self-consciously; then Waldock 
turned to the others. ‘Good luck,’ Holland repeated. ‘Wc’U 
have a party for you when we get back to India—eh?’ 

Hubbard murmured, ‘Best of luck.’ 

Tanslcy did not take Iris eyes from the swamp. 

Clarey looked up as the cape swung back from die side of the 
shelter. ‘I’m off, Bob,’ said Waldock. ‘Any messages?’ 

‘No.’ Clarey’s eyes were bright and sick. ‘Just like to wish 
you luck, Badge. I’ll be counting the minutes,’ His hand, 
damp and fever-hot, lay limply in Waldock's palm. ‘Get 
through,’ he said. 

‘I’ll do that.’ Waldock let die cape fall back. ‘All right, 
lads!’ he promised. 'I won’t let die grass grow. See you all 
later.’ 

And he went. The others saw him step from the firm ground 
into die mire, saw the mire rise to his knees, to his thighs. He 
turned once and waved a hand; then the tangle hid him as if 
he had never been diere. 

No one spoke: it was not a moment for talking. What 
Martin wanted to say was that Waldock was going with the 
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blessing of five men, but he did not say it. He watched the 
branches sway where Waldock had vanished, and thought: 
There goes a soldier, a man. 

Hubbard broke the silence. ‘What d’you think the chances 
are, Corp’ral?’ he asked. 

‘Evens,’ said Martin with an optimism which he did not feel. 
‘At the worst, if he gets through, we’ll have to stay here for 
another night. We’re safe enough—the Japs aren’t likely to 
start looking for us here, and we’re not short of grub. Water 
we’ll get when it rains. All we have to do is to sit tight. Now 
listen: Holland, you’re to stay with Clarey until you re relieved. 
The rest of you . . .’ His eye fell on Tansley, who had not 
moved, and his tone sharpened. ‘ Tansley! ’ 

Tansley took no notice. 

‘ Tansley I’ 

Slowly Tansley looked up, still with that silly, dreamy smile 
which set Martin’s spine creeping. There was nothing in the 
book about this. ... He took two steps forward. ‘Get 
up,’ he said dispassionately. 

Tansley lurched to his feet. ‘What’s the matter with you s’ 
said Martin. ‘Sicks’ 

‘No.’ Tansley seemed to be addressing the middle distance. 

‘Then stop acting the fool and get a grip on yourself, d’you 
hears’ Tins is having no effect at all, he thought, and his tone 
became gentler. ‘What’s the matter, Peters’ 

The smile vanished. ‘Mike was here last night,’ said Tans¬ 
ley in a whisper. * Came and sat with me. Said he was waiting 
forme. . . .’ His voice trailed off. 

Mad as a coot, thought Martin. Oh, Lord, on top of every¬ 
thing else! ‘That’ll do!’ he said harshly. ‘Hubbard! You 
and Tansley take the shelter down. Leave two capes to cover 
Clarey. We’ll need die rest to catch water when it rains. 
Move!’ 

‘Come on, Peter,’ said Hubbard, pulling Tansley by the arm, 
and, after a moment, Tansley complied. Between them they 
took the shelter to pieces. In the dim light Lind no longer had 
the dignity of death: his face, yellowish under the grime, 
looked like a mask of dirty wax. ‘Pick him up,’ said Martin. 
‘We’ll have to bury him.’ 
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They buried Lind in the swamp. There was no need to dig 
. grave; the liquid mire simply swallowed him. It’s all we can 
Io, thought Martin, but it doesn’t seem right. Eric deserved 
norc than an animal’s grave . . . but in the end it didn't really 
natter. And Martin knew that in time, if he ever got out of 
his alive, Eric would be ‘one of the best chaps I ever knew . . . 
ailed on that show at Imphal . . and he deserved better than 
hat too, but time did not allow a loss to remain a source of 
Trief. Perhaps it was as well. 

He waited until the others had gone back to the tree. This 
vas liis own, liis private sorrow, and he wanted to bear it alone. 
Standing knee-deep in the swamp, he looked down and thought, 

did all I could for you, Eric, but it wasn’t enough. Wherever 
/ou arc, if you can see mo, I hope you’ll understand that. 

As a farewell gesture he repeated the only prayer lie could 
•emember: 'Our Father, which art in heaven . . .’ 

The Battalion Clerk was listening again, but this time with 
hock and a sense of loss. The words came to him distinctly, 
vnd he could guess from the tone that the young subaltern who 
vas speaking was tired and oppressed by liis failure. 

‘It was about nine o’clock, sir, when we heard the firing. It 
asted about five minutes. We pushed upstream as fast as we 
:ould, but before we’d advanced a quarter of a mile we ran 
nto Japs—a full company, I estimated. There was little that 
vc could do—two of my men were killed and three wounded 
ocforc we realized what we were up against. So I gave the 
ardor to fall back.’ 

The C.O. cleared liis diroat. ‘You did right, Cliff,’ he 
'aid, and his voice was gruffer than usual. ‘I’ll warn A and B 
Companies to stay ou the alert. You’d better get sonic 
•lcep. 

The subaltern went out. So that means that Martin's written 
aff, thought the clerk. Poor old Martin, he was a good bloke, 
and we’ll miss him. A bad blow for liis wife, too. Wonder 
iow she’ll take it? The clerk was a married man himself, and 
ie could well imagine the shock which Martin’s wife would 
receive. 

A chair creaked as die C.O. stood up, and a moment later he 
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came out and stood looking through the doorway. The clerk 
pretended to be busy. 

The C.O. was torn between natural inclination and duty. 
On die face of it the report indicated that Martin’s party was 
wiped out, some taken prisoners perhaps, but at night and in the 
maze of jungle there was always a possibility that some, at any 
rate, might still be hiding somewhere in the tangle. It almost 
justified an attempt to find out. But on die other side of the 
picture was die grim fact that the Japanese would be doubly 
alert, diat to lose twenty men or more in searching for half a 
dozen or less would be a very bad bargain. ... It was the 
right thing that he was doing, but it was hard, by God! He 
swung round and met the eyes of the clerk. 

‘Shall I post Corporal Martin’s party as missing, sir?’ asked 
the latter. 

‘No,’ said the C.O. shordy. ‘We’ll give them another 
twenty-four hours.’ 

Waldock came out of the swamp and crouched under a clump 
of bushes while he listened. The silence of the daytime had 
closed down, only die small sounds continued: the click and 
rustle of the bamboo, the gurgle of a stream somewhere, the 
continuous murmur of the forest which had no source; but 
these sounds only emphasized the stillness. He crouched, the 
black mud drying on his trousers and boots, while he planned 
the next move. 

According to the map, die stream where they had met the 
Japanese was not more than half a mile ahead of him. To try 
to get dirough that way would be hopeless in daylight. But 
there was rising ground to the right: if he followed that, with 
luck he could slip dirough the Japanese outposts and contact 
the infantry on diat side: Indians, if he remembered rightly. 

With luck? Luck didn’t enter into it: this was a thing that 
he had to do. Waldock was not given to speculation: he had 
a singleness of purpose which in other circumstances would have 
taken him a long way. At this moment he had closed his mind 
to everything except the necessity of staying alive long enough 
to reach the infantry lines and deliver his message. After that— 
he did not think so far ahead. 
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He settled die butt of Lind’s carbine in his armpit and crept 
forward. The bamboo gave place to dense undergrowdi and 
then to snaky dhak trees and tall grass. Waldock moved silendy 
through all of diem, Ids whole body an car. This was nothing 
new: on training exercises at the base he had passed a sentry 
three times without being seen. He griuucd as he remembered 
how he and Hubbard had dodged a whole platoon back in 
England, and how Hubbard, unable to resist his poaching 
instincts, had brought back a rabbit as a trophy. Good tiling 
diat he’d had that training . . . 

Presently the ground began to rise, and he swerved to die 
right, keeping the rise between him and the stream. There was 
a small rivulet splaslung over a rock outcrop. He stopped, 
listened carefully for a few seconds, and then scooped up hand¬ 
fuls of water, drank and splashed liis face. Feeling refreshed, 
he moved on until the tangle thinned out and he faced a clearing 
widi a wall of trees beyond it. 

Under one of die trees sat a Japanese with a rifle across his 
knees. 

Waldock lowered himself gently undl he lay flat. Near 
thing, diat! I-Ic could see die Japanese not more than ten 

J rards away, sec his round face and dirty uniform and the 
ong rifle across his knees; sec his short nose and high 
cheekbones in profile as he cast perfunctory glances to right 
and left. Presendy he saw him yawn, look cautiously round 
and bring out a packet of cigarettes. With great delibera¬ 
tion he lit one, flipped away die match and began to smoke 
luxuriously, blowing out long clouds of smoke widi evident 
enjoyment. 

Waldock’s spine began to tingle. It would be so easy to get 
him now—-a sitting target in every sense—and so fatal. It was 
a big temptation. And strange, too, that he should see the 
enemy so dose two days running, and in exactly die same cir¬ 
cumstances. Either die Japanese had written off die party, or 
this man was another of the same type as yesterday’s column- 
dodger ... if diat were not stretching probability too far. 
The main consideration, however, was diat die man was 
obviously there for a purpose—dther guarding somediing or as 
a look-out—and there would certainly be odiers within earshot. 
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In fact, Badge lad, he told himself, the neighbourhood isn 't 
exactly healthy! 

Waldock did not stop to consider alternatives. Very slowly 
he drew back, keeping his eyes on the Japanese until the vegeta¬ 
tion hid him. The Japanese gave no sign that he had noticed 
anything: probably, thought Waldock, he was more concerned 
with the risk of being caught smoking on duty than with any¬ 
thing that might be moving under his nose. Once at what 
seemed a safe distance, he brought out Pasco’s compass and 
checked his direction. If he made a wide detour to the right 
he would stand a good chance of passing the clearing with a 
comfortable margin. 

Already the sun was hot. He took oifhis helmet and wiped 
sweat from his face and neck. Then he turned to the right and 
continued. 

The jungle watched his progress with a thousand eyes: with 
the eyes of die bats in the trees, the birds and lizards in the 
undergrowdi, the countless flying and creeping things between 
earth and tree-top. Waldock took no notice of any of them. 
He pushed on without imagination, with only the message in 
his head and his determination to get through. He skirted 
an open stretch, dodged round a clump of bamboo and wormed 
his way through a thicket of azalea. When he judged the 
clearing to be well behind him, he began to circle slowly to the 
left again. 

Through the green showed the narrow gape of a track. 
Better go steady here, he diought, and slowed down. 

Private (Second Class) Yoshio Tamura leaned on his rifle 
under a tree and indulged in an orgy of self-pity. He was 
eighteen, conscripted into the army only three months ago, and 
he still knew very little about anything. He knew, for example, 
that the war was being fought against the Americans and the 
British, but that left him little wiser; the only Americans he 
had ever seen had been tourists who were foolishly generous 
with their tips for the trifling services he had done them, and 
about the British he knew even less—they were certainly less 
real than Superior Private Tcijo, that product of the slums of 
Yokohama who had made his Hfe purgatory ever since he joined 
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the regiment. Besides, until last night the only enemies he had 
seen were not white, like the Americans or tire phantom British, 
but brown, a darker brown than himself or his comrades, and 
with quite different faces. That made no sense at all. 

And last night, after stumbling through the dark jungle in 
search of an enemy whom he never saw alive—the one whom he 
had seen dead had been white, with remarkable yellow hair— 
he had been set to watch this track, in case die enemy tried to 
slip through this way, and had not been relieved. Of course, 
being already tired out, he liad started to nod, and by bad luck 
it had been Superior Private Teijo who arrived at the wrong 
moment. Result—a kick on the shin to rouse him, two stinging 
slaps in the face and a volley of abuse to drive the lesson home, 
and a report to die Lieutenant. And as Lieutenant Harada was 
Teijo multiplied by ten . . . Tamura did not want to think 
about the consequences. It would mean further punishment, 
and it seemed very unlikely that the lone yellow star on his 
collar tab would ever be joined by a second, to show that he had 
attained the dignity of a Private First Class. Even if Harada 
overlooked it—which was hardly conceivable—Teijo would 
not: Teijo, with his three stars and the two teeth which were 
out of line with the rest, so that they stuck out even when his 
mouth was closed. Tamura imagined himself in disgrace 
with his company, with liis family, with everyone, and was near 
to tears at the thought. 

It was at die moment when his despondency had touched its 
lowest point that he heard the rustling. 

Tamura was not over-intelligent. I-Iad he been more alert 
or less occupied with his own grievances, he would have waited 
and tried to locate the sound, and in all probability he would 
finally have been convinced drat uodiing was moving. In his 
present state of mind, however, it startled him, and at the same 
time flashed a message to his brain: A chance to wipe out die 
disgrace of last night. Automatically he jerked his rifle to his 
shoulder and fired. 

The report sounded like a thunderclap in die hot stillness. 
Immediately after it came die crackle of brushwood crushed 
by a falling body. 

Tamuras hands quivered widi relief. Now Harada would 
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overlook any report that Teijo might make—Teijo was a liar 
anyway. Now, perhaps, he would get Iris First Class star after 
all. But first to make sure that the enemy was really dead— 
the silence after the shot suggested that there was only one. 
Trembling with anticipation, Tamura plunged forward into 
the undergrowth. 

Tamura’s shot had been a wild one, but by some stroke of 
ill luck it had found its mark. At twenty-five yards it hit 
Waldock in the left knee. Waldock felt it Hke a blow from a 
hammer, felt the bone go with a soft crunch and his leg collapse 
under him. As he fell, the ground hit him all along his left 
side, and his brain received two messages simultaneously: 
They’ll be on me in a matter of seconds; I’D never get through 
now. 

He sank flat on his left side and bit his lip as the pain from his 
smashed knee sent waves of agony flowing upward. Hopeless 
even to try to crawl. Lie still: there’s always a chance that 
they’ll miss you. 

But Waldock knew that there was no chance, and when he 
heard feet crashing through the underbrush towards him he 
knew that there was no hope even of a temporary respite. Only 
one, his ears told him. One, but there’ll soon be more: that 
shot will have been heard a mile away. All right, he said in¬ 
wardly with a fatalist determination; I’ll take one of the swine 
with me anyway. ... He rolled over on to his left side and 
slowly, with pain tearing at his whole body as he did so, propped 
himself on his left hand and raised the carbine with his right. 

‘ Come on, Jap! ’ he murmured. * I’m waiting...’ 

The sound of die approaching Japanese had stopped: appar¬ 
ently the man was hesitating, casting round for him. Waldock 
held his breadi, feeling die blood flowing from his knee and 
soaking dirough his trousers into the ground. If only he’ll 
show up before I pass out ... 

There was a prolonged rustic and a thud of heavy boots. 
The Japanese soldier was standing three feet away, long bayon¬ 
eted rifle poised for the down-thrust. 

They looked at each other for a flicker of time, the white and 
the yellow, the wounded man and the sound. Then Tamura’s 
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left foot lifted to give weight to his lunge, and the carbine in 
Waldock’s hand jerked round and the butt kicked against his 
shoulder as he pressed the trigger, and the spell was broken. 
Three rounds rattled oil' with the clatter of a trip-hammer. 
The Japanese dropped his rifle, clutched at his belly with both 
hands and lurched backward, his teeth gleaming as he screamed, 
and fell heavily. The undergrowth nodded and was still. 
Nothing showed that a man had died except the rifle lying within 
a foot of Waldock’s face. Nothing showed that Private 
(Second Class) Yoshio Tamura was dead. Only his scream still 
sounded in Waldock’s head. 

Waldock laughed chokingly. ‘Got you!’ he gasped, and 
fell forward, pressing his face into the earth. A fresh burst of 
pain wrenched him, and ho clenched his teeth against it until 
they cracked. ‘Steady, Badge!’ he murmured. ‘Won’t be 
long now . . .’ for he could hear the shouting and the rustling, 
coming nearer and nearer. Curse the luck I he thought; now 
I’ll never get through, and no one will know that Martin’s still 
hiding in that swamp, with Clarcy wounded and Tansley 
gradually going mad, and Holland and Hubbard . . . But 
perhaps Martin will diink of another way out. Good lad, 
Harold: pity I couldu’t do more for him. 

The sounds were close now: through the roaring in his head 
Waldock could hear a voice yelling orders. They re making a 
circle round me, he thought, and in a few minutes it’ll all be 
over. Pie looked up at die skv and the green fretted pattern of 
the leaves. He had never realized before that it was beautiful. 
Pictures began to shape in his mind: die day when he had first 
gone home on leave, proud in his uniform; the crowds and 
chatter in the canteen at Aldershot; his modicr’s grave in a 
drab East End cemetery; Martin. 

A voice yelled in ragged English: 

‘Tommcc! We know where you arc. You come out, we 
not shoot you.’ 

So that s your game, he thought. You don’t catch me 
widi diat one, brother Jap: I know too many of your tricks 
already. 

The voice dropped into a persuasive tone. ‘You brave man, 
Tommcc. We will not shoot if you come out. I count ten. 
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You not come out, we come in.’ It slipped into Japane s e . 
‘Ichit Nil San! 

All right, thought Waldock, there’s no way out; but there’s 
one tiling I can do before they finish me, and there won’t be 
any change in it for them. He rolled over, gasping as his 
broken knee twisted under him, and pulled his grenades from 
their pouches. Swiftly he pulled out the pin from one of them 
and held down die firing-lever with his fingers; then he took 
the ring of the other between his teeth and tugged. The pin 
resisted him. He tugged harder and felt his teedi cracking on 
the steel: then die pin came free and he clasped his fingers round 
the lever. -All set, now: come on, Jap, and get it over! He 
rolled over again, set his teedi and held his bream as the counting 
stopped. 

And then, as the undergrowth crashed under a dozen pairs of 
boots and the circle dosed in, he raised himself to his sound 
knee and flung the grenades, one to the right and one to the 
left. 

The fuse of a grenade takes four seconds to bum, and in those 
four seconds Waldock forgot the agony of his smashed knee in 
a wild, hopdess exultation. This was his end, and he gloried 
hi it; it was die justification of his training and the tradition of 
service he had inherited from his father and bis grandfather. 
He was going out fighting, writing his signature on the world 
and die jungle and the bloody tapestry of war; leaving his 
young life signed with die red badge of courage. 

Then widi die crash of giant hammers on anvils the grenades 
exploded. 

They fell out of Waldock’s sight in the tangle, and what they 
did he never saw; but the screams that came after told him 
enough. Earth, stones, tom boughs and bits of human debris 
fountained upwards and fell on him, and above the roar and die 
yells of die Japanese sounded his own triumphant laughter. He 
was still laughing when die remainder of the party closed in on 
turn and clubbed and bayoneted him to death. He took many 
wounds before he died, but he continued to laugh as long as there 
was breath for laughter in him. 

He had taken six Japanese with him: Lieutenant Harada, 
Superior Private Teijo, Private (Second Class) Tamura, and 
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three others. No one would know this. There would be an 
entry on a casualty return (785493 Private George Herbert 
Waldock; missing, believed killed); a sympathetic letter to his 
father, a few who would remember him ('Good chap, old 
Badge—wonder what really happened to him?’ ‘Pity about 
Badge: he’d have gone a long way if he’d lived’); a name on a 
war memorial or a roll of honour (‘To the glory of God and 
in memory . . .’). Then no more. "Waldock would never 
mind if the entry were never made, the letter never written 
or the name never engraved. Perhaps one day a wandering 
Indian or a Naga hillman would stumble on a scatter of hyena- 
cracked bones and wonder how these men had died. But 
Waldock would know nothing of that either. I-Ic had given 
himself to the army and died in the only way that would have 
occurred to him. He had made liis attempt and failed through 
bad luck; and as he had not succeeded in breaking through 
with his message, he had done the next best thing. And it 
would make no difference to him that no one would ever know 
that he had died alone and died laughing. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 

I N die heart of the jungle, rime has no meaning. The 
sun rises and sets; rain Sills or docs not fall; life grows 
and feeds and fights, reproduces itself and dies. Nothing 
changes: everything moves in die eternal circle of birth, mating 
and dcadi. It is a wild, cruel country where man is out of 
place, an intruder in a country which has only two laws: Live, 
grow and fight; Kill or be killed. 

The jungle is neutral. It has seen the conquering Aryans 
sweep down from the north, the cavalry of Kublai Khan 
driving west, the searching of the pale-skinned strangers from 
Europe, and the invasion of the Japanese from the cast; and it 
has seen diem succumb to the heat and die fevers and perish. 
It has seen civilizations rise and fall, and it has also seen the war 
that goes on widiout ceasing: die war between trees and 
crushing vines, between ants and ant-eating lizards, between 
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burrowing skinks and limbless eartb-crawlers. And the one 
matters no more to it than the other. The jungle does not 
need to assert itself: it waits with time on its side, eter nally 
and malevolently there. 

The five men felt the spell of the jungle close in on them as 
they waited. It lay over them like a pall, heavy and funereal: 
heavy with die reck of decay, wet with the steaming of the 
earth, forbidding with the silence, blanketing with the green 
gloom of interwoven tree-tops. It lay on each man in a 
different way, and yet it was the same. 

Clarey lay on his cape with another covering him. Some¬ 
times he complained that he was cold, and Holland added his 
own cape to the covering; sometimes he burned, and then 
Holland/ uncovered him and gave him a small measured drink 
of water. Always he complained of the pain in his side, the 
pain that gnawed and twisted and burrowed, creeping deeper 
and deeper into his flesh, deeper and deeper into his brain. And 
always he asked die question which Holland could not answer. 

‘How long will it be before they come for us, Bill?’ 

And Holland always said, ‘Only a few hours. Try to get 
some sleep.’ 

Only once did Clarey speak clearly and without complaint, 
and then he touched something in Holland which Holland had 
believed to be dead for ever. 

‘Do you know, Bill*—Clarey did not look at Holland as he 
spoke—‘I’ve been thinking quite a lot while I’ve been lying 
here. Do you remember what I told you before we started 
out—about being frightened, I mean?’ 

‘Of course,’ said Holland. ‘Don’t kid yourself, Bob; you 
weren’t frightened at all, really.’ 

‘Yes, I was—but I’m not now. I don’t think I’ll ever be 
frightened again. Do you know why? It’s because I know 
die reason for it now. ’ 

‘Then you’re all right. Don’t bother to tell me about it; 
it’s not necessary.’ 

‘But I want to tell you this, Bill.’ The appeal was un¬ 
mistakable. ‘It started when I was small—about seven, I 
believe. It was in the park near our home; I was playing with 
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two other kids when we saw a group of boys gathered round 
something, and went over to have a look. They’d got hold 
of a starling with a broken wing. They—they were torturing 
it—you know how some boys do. One of them picked it up 
and broke the other wing; I could hear the bone snap like a 
stick.’ Clarey bit his lip at the memory. ‘The bird was 
fluttering about and crying out with pain, and all those boys 
were standing round and laughing at it as it struggled. I 
wanted to push them out of the way, get the bird and kill it to 
put it out of its misery—but they were all bigger than I was, 
and I was afraid.’ 

Holland nodded without speaking. 

‘I stood there with tears running down my face,' Clarey went 
on. ‘Not only because of the bird, but because I was afraid to 
do anything. I dreamt about it all that night. And I believe 
that it was from then—subconsciously, I suppose you’d call it 
—that I started telling myself that I was a coward—and I seem 
to have kept it up.’ 

Holland smiled. ‘And now that you know that it’s not true, 
you’re all right, eh?’ he said. ‘Good for you, kid! And— 
do you know, telling me that story is probably the bravest thing 
you’ve ever done. Never mind. You’ve nothing to worry 
about.’ 

‘ Thanks, Bill, ’ said Clarey. ‘ Hello, Corporal! ’ 

Martin knelt beside him. ‘How are you feeling?’ he asked. 

‘About the same,’ said Clarey vaguely. 

‘Time we changed your bandages,’ said Martin. ‘How 
many shell-dressings are there left, Holland?’ 

‘Three.’ 

‘Should do. Gently, now . . .’ 

As the bandage came away Martin looked at Holland and 
Holland at Martin, and the look said more than many words. 
Clarey’s wound was hideously inflamed, suppurating and 
turning black at the edges. A foul odour came from it. In¬ 
stinctively both men looked at Clarey, but Clarey’s eyes were 
closed. ‘Healing up nicely,’ said Martin hastily, and placed die 
fresh dressing over the wound. No one said another word 
until the bandage was in place. 

‘Hubbard 1 ’ called Martin softly. ‘Come here. ’ 
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Hubbard came over, the ever-present twig still in his mouth. 
‘Stay here with Clarey,’ Martin told him. ‘I’ll relieve you in 
a couple of hours’ time.’ 

Out of Clarey’s hearing, Martin swung round and faced 
Holland. * What do you think ? ’ he asked. 

‘Unless he’s properly attended to within a few hours,* replied 
Holland, ‘he won t last much longer. It’s either gangrene or 
something very much like it.* 

‘I thought as much.’ Martin lifted a hand to his head and 
tilted his helmet back. ‘I’ve done all I can. All we can do 
now is to count on Badge getting through—and that’s an outside 
chance.’ He paused and snapped his teeth together as he 
realized that he had probably said too much. Holland said, 
‘It’s still a chance, Corporal.’ 

‘Oh, I know that . . .’ Martin shrugged his shoulders 
wearily. ‘And Tansley about as much good as a pain in the 
neck . . . What made him go ofFHkehedide’ 

‘His brother,’ said Holland promptly. ‘He never got over 
that. When a man’s mind is on a tight-rope, as it were, it 
doesn’t need a very big push to put it off balance. ’ 

‘ I’ll talk to him, ’ said Martin. ‘ Get a rest. ’ He walked round 
the tree. ‘Well, Peter?’ 

The same silly smile greeted him. ‘Mike was here last 
night,’ said Tansley in a flat sing-song tone, like a child reciting 
die day’s lessons. ‘Came an’ sat down right where you’re 
standing. Only he wasn’t in uniform. He’d got his green 
sports suit on.’ Tansley’s eyebrows contracted. ‘That’s 
funny—he should have been in uniform, shouldn’t he, Corp’ral ? ’ 

‘You were dreaming,’ said Martin. ‘I’ve often had dreams 
like that—I’ve been sine when I woke up that they were real.’ 

‘But he was here,’ Tansley persisted. ‘He told me he was 
waiting for me. Don’t know what he meant—waiting for me 
to come home, p’r’aps. But he was here.’ He lookeaup with 
a wide-eyed expression of horror. ‘I know! Mike’s dead I 
That means-’ 

Hurriedly Martin looked away. He had seen enough. 

It’s the same as being in a crowd at home, he thought, when 
a man walks in who is different. He looks the same, talks the 
same, but he stands out like an African in a white crowd, or a 
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cripple in a group of sound men. You feel that he’s different. 
Later on you know the reason, but you knew to start with that 
he wasn’t the same. 

This man’s done time. 

This man’s shell-shocked. 

This man’s lost his memory. 

This mans going mad. 

I suppose, Martin reasoned, that we all have the germ of 
madness somewhere in us, lurking like a rat in a basement in the 
cells of our brains. And when one of fifty things happens to 
set it going, then the rat starts gnawing, the cells begin to 
crumble, and you begin to see and hear things that aren’t there, 
or imagine that you’re Napoleon or Shakespeare or a howling 
grey wolf, or start talking to your dead brother. 

Ironically, Martin remembered Waldock’s typical old-soldier 
joke: ‘It’s nothing if you find yourself talking to a lizard. It’s 
when the lizard starts talking to you that you need to get 
worried.’ 

He looked at Tansley again. What the hell am I to do with 
hime he wondered. Find him a job? There was no job. 
There was nothing for any of them to do except to look after 
Clarcy and wait. And wait, and wait. 

The sky clouded over, deepening the green gloom. The 
first drops of rain began to fall. 

‘Thank God, it’s raining I’ exclaimed Holland. His throat 
was dry and sticky. He threw off his helmet and let the rain 
splash on his face and pour down under his shirt, and he rubbed 
Ms wet hands over his forehead and cheeks as if afraid to waste 
a drop of the moisture. Hubbard hastily threw a cape over 
Clarey, and Clarey said, ‘Don’t cover my face, Joe—I want to 
feel the rain on it.’ Martin drew a deep breath: the water 
problem was solved for the time being, at any rate. Only 
Tansley remained unmoved, oblivious to the rain falling on his 
shoulders and soaking through his clothing. 

Then Martin’s mind began to work again. ‘Capes!’ he 
ordered. ‘Catch it in your capes. Jaldil It may stop any 
minute.’ 
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Holland and Hubbard set to work furiously. They snatched 
up their capes and held them out, and the water collected in 
pools in the folds. Martin gathered the water-bottles and 
filled them. Hubbard said, ‘I’ve got an idea, Corp’ral,’ and 
dashed off to his haversack, returning with his invaluable length 
of cord. ‘Lucky I thought to bring this! ’ he said with a grin. 

‘Good for you!’ said Martin approvingly. ‘Holland, find 
some sticks—the ones we used for the shelter. ’ 

In a few minutes there was a cape suspended between four 
poles, already filling with water. The three men looked at 
each other and grinned, and then drank. The water was thick 
and tasted of earth and rubber, but it was delicious. ‘Best 
beer,’ said Holland, grinning; he filled his bottle afresh and took 
it to Clarey. ‘Here you are, Bob,’ he announced. ‘WaterI 
Drink all you want—we’ve gallons of it.' 

Even Tansley was aroused, and came over to drink, scooping 
up die water with his hands and gulping it down noisily like 
an animal. Martin gripped him by the shoulder and shook 
him. ‘None of diat!’ he commanded. ‘Fill your bottle and 
drink properly!’ After an uncomprehending stare, Tansley 
obeyed. 

It is only when a thirsty man begins to drink that he realizes 
how thirsty he is. The four emptied their bottles and filled 
them again, drank and refilled. It was a glorious debauch of 
water, a wallowing in the pleasure of drinking. Martin thought, 
I ought to warn them not to drink too much; but none of them 
had gone without water long enough to take any harm. Presendy 
no one had thirst enough left to drink recklessly any longer. 
They filled every botde afresh and stood back to watch the 
water collect in the improvised tank. Martin noticed that the 
edge of the cape had a number and the initials E.G.L. marked 
on it in indelible pencil. Lind’s ... 

‘Right!’ he said. ‘We’ll let it stay. Hubbard, you stay 
with Clarey. Holland, it’s your time off. You’d better sleep 
if you can. Tansley-’ 

Tansley had gone back to the tree and was sitting as he had 
sat before the rain, with his back to the trunk. For a moment, 
Martin had a grotesque fancy that he had always been there.... 
Then he went closer to him. It might be—it was an outside 
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chance, but a chance none the less—that with the fresh water, 
Tansley’s mind was less clouded. ‘Feel better, Peters’ he asked 
gently. 

■ ‘Yes, 5 said Tansley dreamily. 

He still looks half asleep, thought Martin, as if he were drunk 
or drugged or. . . . ‘Look,’he said,‘do you know me s’ 

‘ Yes. ’ Still the flat sing-song. 

“Who amis’ 

‘Corp’ral-’ Tansley let his eyes wander from Martin’s 

face to his body and then looked away into the trees. 

‘Corporal-s’ Martin prompted. 

‘Corp’ral Martin,’ replied Tansley after a moment’s silence. 

‘What’s your numbers’ 

The skin above Tansley’s eyebrows wrinkled. ‘Nine . . . 
five .. . oh . . .’ He paused. ‘Four . . .’ a longer pause and a 
look over Martin’s shoulder—‘eight... three.’ 

‘Where are you s’ persisted Martin. 

This time Tansley was silent so long that Martin had to repeat 
his question. ‘I don’t know, ’ he said miserably. 

‘Imphal,’Martin told him. ‘Got thats Imphal. I-m-p-h-a- 1 . 
Where arc you s’ 

‘Imphal,’ repeated Tansley, and it was obvious that the name 
meant nothing to him. What do I do nexts Martin wondered 
with a sick despair. If ever a man was a case for a psychiatrist, 
there’s one here. I’m no good at this: I’ve never seen a man 
out of his mind before. I’ve never read Jung or Freud or 
Havelock Ellis or any of those people whom Holland’s always 
quoting. I’m only a typewriter mechanic with five years’ 
Territorial service, and a damned unlucky one at that. 

‘Look here, Peter,’ he said desperately. ‘Do you want to 
get out of here s’ 

The other looked at him wondcringly. * Get out of here s ’ 

‘Yes: back to our lot, back home. ’ 

‘Homes’ Tansley shook his head as if Martin had spoken in 
a strange language. ‘I’m home. Mike’s here; I can’t see 
him, but he’s here.’ His face puckered like that of a child 
about to cry. ‘He’s over there in the trees, an’ he won’t come 
while you’re here, ’cause you wouldn’t let me have any water 
when I was thirsty . . .’ 
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And then Martin knew, and it was like feeling the branch on 
which he perched cracking beneath him. 

I’m no good, he thought, I’m no damned good. I couldn’t 
save Eric; I stitched Clarey up, but his wound’s rotting in him, 
and he’ll die unless we get help quickly; and now Peter’s going 
mad, and I can’t do anything about that either. I’m no good. 

He got up quickly and walked three or four paces. It’s too 
much for me, he thought, to watch another man’s mind cracking 
and crumbling. It reminded him of the day when he had 
walked Striding Edge in a thick mist, and seen the ridge narrow 
and widen under his feet; but this time it didn’t widen, it 
narrowed and narrowed until you were treading a razor’s edge, 
and then it simply wasn’t there . . . 

‘Damn the war,’ said Martin aloud. His voice startled him, 
and he whispered the next words. ‘To hell with the war . . . 
the rotten, bloody . . .’ 

He went on for a full minute, using every filthy expression 
he knew. It gave him a measure of relief. Then he walked 
back to the tree and sat down within six feet of Tansley, so that 
he could keep an eye on him without being in close contact. 
The thought of being within touching distance of a madman 
made his flesh creep with a child’s fear of the unfamiliar. Hol¬ 
land lay with his head on his haversack, a yard away on the other 
side. His eyes were open. 

‘Round the bend,’ said Holland to the air. 

‘For God’s sake don’t you start-’ Martin flared, and then 

stopped. This won’t do, he thought, I’ll be as bad as Peter if 
I don’t look out. ‘All right, forget it,’he said curtly. ‘I must 
be gettingjumpy.’ 

A thin smile came and went on Hollands mouth. That 
describes us all very fairly,’ he said, ‘except Peter. He’s past 
it, poor devil.’ 

us probably a form of shell-shock,’ said Martin. ‘They’ll 
be able to put it right at base hospital.’ 

‘We can hope so,’ said Holland dubiously. 

Martin pondered the sentence for several seconds. There’s 
only one difference between us, he thought; I’m keeping up a 
pretence of optimism, and Holland isn’t pretending. ‘You 
ought to be asleep, ’ he said, for want of anything better. 
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‘I’m not sleepy, ’ said Holland. 4 What’s the time, Corporal ? ’ 

‘Quarter to three—why?’ 

‘Badge should be through by now, if he got through.’ 

‘Then help should be here before long.’ 

‘I wouldn’t count on that too much if I were you, Corporal,’ 
said Holland slowly. ‘I heard small-arms fire in that direction 
two hours ago. It might have come from one of our advanced 
posts—on the other hand, it might not. It sounded too 
close.’ 

‘Perhaps they shot at him, but he could have dodged it.’ 
Martin did not want to admit his own fear. 

‘As you said, perhaps he could.’ Holland sat up. ‘Perhaps 
I’m wrong, Corporal. I hope I am.’ 

‘It’s our only chance,’ Martin told him. ‘It’s got to come 
off.’ 

‘In the meantime,’ observed Holland, ‘we can only, as the 
Americans say, sweat it out.’ He took out his handkerchief 
and wiped sweat from his face. ‘When I drink of the snow on 
the Alps it makes me feel ten degrees hotter!’ 

‘You’ve been to Switzerland, then?’ queried Martin. 

‘ Three or four times. Have you ? ’ 

‘No. I used to fool about on die fells in die Lake District— 
that’s the nearest I ever came to any real mountaineering.’ 
Martin thought of the day in Borrowdale, and the other day 
when he and Freda had walked on the fells above Grasmere and 
seen the dale asleep in the drowsy heat of a July afternoon. 
‘I hadn’t your luck, he said. 

‘That’s a matter of opinion.’ Holland looked up at die tree- 
tops. ‘In any case, it makes litde difference now. I don't 
think that I’ve much to be proud of in regard to those days. I 
spent my time between spending money I hadn’t earned in 
playing die fool round the Continent and writing what we called 
self-expression and most people called tripe.’ 

‘I’ve read some of that sort of writing,’ said Martin, ‘but I 
don’t pretend to understand it.’ 

‘Understandable . . .’ Holland grinned. ‘I wonder what 
the gang would say if they could see me now? I can guess.. .. 
Not that it would amount to anything of any value. If you 
want to see futility brought to a fine art, Corporal, I can give 
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you an address or two. You won’t find many of that clique in 
uniform . . . they all condemned war on purely intellectual 
grounds, on the principle that one’s own views are always 

right.’ 

‘No loss to us, from what I know of ’em,’ Martin grunted. 
He did not particularly want to talk to Holland, but it was better 
than sitting alone with his thoughts. 

There was a faint rumble of gunfire which went through the 
forest like a shudder, and Holland looked up. ‘So the war 
goes on,’he remarked. ‘It’s nice to know that. Which direc¬ 
tion did that come from, Corporah’ 

‘Hard to say. South-west, or perhaps more to the west.’ 

‘Not from the north. I suppose the hills would blanket it in 
that direction. Of course, while we’ve been out here a lot 
of tilings could have happened. Our chaps outside the box 
could have made an advance. Unfortunately, it would have 
to be a hell of a big advance to be of any use to us.’ 

They fell silent. Hell! thought Martin, there’s no point in 
talking, and yet the silence grated on his raw nerves until he had 
to speak again. ‘Well, when we do get out it’ll be an occasion 
to celebrate,’ he said pointlessly. 

‘Agreed,’ replied Holland. ‘Being alive, I suppose, is some¬ 
thing to celebrate nowadays. Even if you only live now in 
order to die later.’ 

‘You take a pretty dim view of the war, don't you?’ Martin 
ventured. 

‘I do. It’s all very well to say that it was unavoidable, but 
it’s not good enough to say that. By that standard, it’s also 
unavoidable that there should be famine, unemployment, a 
colour bar, prostitution and child labour. It simply won’t 
bear analysis. ’ 

‘ What’s your remedy, then e ’ 

Holland shrugged has shoulders. ‘Start behaving like human 
beings, and in time you might get a world fit for human beings 
to live in. I know I’m prejudiced: probably that’s the fault of 
my upbringing. But it’s taken me four years to discover that 
the world is inhabited by humans, even though they don’t 
always behave as such. ’ 

‘ I don’t get that, ’ said Martin. 
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‘I didn’t expect you to. Don’t be offended, Corporal, if I 
tell you that the study of the human race isn’t a popular one 
with people like yourself. You’ve probably had to concentrate 
too hard on earning a living. But I thought that I was studying 
humanity long before the war, and it took the war to show me 
that I was on die wrong track. That’s die devil of it—you 
believe so many things which you know are not true, and then 
swing the other way and refuse to believe the truth. Like that.’ 

‘You’re talking round all the corners,’ said Martin irritably. 
‘What are you getting at, exaedy f ’ 

‘Sorry. Wen, for example: patriotism. What did we go to 
war for?’ 

‘To save our skins,’ said Martin simply. 

‘Very logical. Unfortunately, that’s only one point of view. 
According to some, we’re fighting to defend freedom of speech 
and religion, the British way of life—whatever that means— 
and to make die world safe for democracy. That, of course, is 
just talk. What the Powers-that-be would not have us believe, 
in effect, is that Private William Gorblimey is far more con¬ 
cerned widi the mud under his blankets, die lice in his shirt and 
the dismal fact that he’s separated from his wife and youngsters, 
than any of the high-falutin’ ideals that he’s supposed to be 
defending. But still they come out. You’ll see, if you live 
to see it: after the war there’ll be a period of reaction, with 
everyone recalling the hardships and dirt and beastliness of war 
without the glory. And then along come the old clichds again, 
and the same dirty little demagogues playing the same dirty 
litde game with an eye to die main chance. And the same 
pious platitudes which mean precisely damn’-all.’ 

‘I still don’t-’ Martin began. 

‘Wait. Suppose our leaders talked to us on these lines: 
“Look, lads, we’re in a position where we have to fight or lose 
face. A lot of you are going to be killed in various horrible 
wavs, a lot more will be crippled or blinded or disfigured or 
shell-shocked. Unfortunately, you have no choice in die matter. 
We sympathize with you, but it can’t be helped.” What 
then?’ 

‘We knew all diat before we started, didn’t we? A man 
would be a damn’ fool if he didn’t.’ 
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‘Agreed. But put that way it sounds much less attractive. 
If everyone looked at it that way, no general or politician would 
ever go down in history as the Man Who Won the War.’ 
Holland spoke in capitals. ‘So out come the stock patriotic 
phrases—King and Country, British Way of Life, World Safe 
for Democracy—anything to make the poor hloody fools 
believe that there’s anything at the end but a heap of dung and 
rotting corpses. And William Gorblimey, who remembers the 
last war, says to his son, “You go and do your bit, lad! ” ’ 

Holland shrugged his shoulders again. ‘ Words, nothing but 
words. We believe them even though we know that they’re 
worn so thin that you can read fine print through ’em. We’re 
fed on catch-phrases and journalistic jargon until we lose all 
sense of proportion. World Safe for Democracy, King and 
Country, Blut und Eisen, Workers of the World Unite, Gott 
strafe England, Delenda est Carthago . . . where’s the difference?’ 

‘Youre miles ahead of me there,’ Martin admitted. This 
was the first time that he had heard Holland talk with such 
freedom, and it fascinated him although he disagreed with most 
of what Holland was saying. He added, at a venture, ‘I can’t 
understand you, Holland. A man with your brain and educa¬ 
tion shouldn’t be mucking and sweating in the ranks like every¬ 
one else. You’ve simply been wasting yourself.’ 

Knowing how touchy Holland was on this subject, he ex¬ 
pected a pungent retort, but all that Holland said was, ‘Yes, 
it’s strange, isn’t it? ’ 

Martin made no comment. 

‘Look, Corporal,’ said Holland. ‘I know that this has been 
puzzling you for a long time. Well, as you must admit that 
our chances of getting out of here alive arc very remote indeed, 
I’ll tell you this: You’d be surprised if you knew who my 
father is, and my name isn’t Holland. That was managed very 
easily: just a matter of buying an identity card from a man of 
that name—much simpler than forging one. The real Holland 
is probably quite comfortable at the moment—he dodged his 
call-up, at any rate.’ 

‘Does anyone else know that? ’ inquired Martin. The revela <- 
tion left him incapable of any other question. 

‘Two people. One I don’t know; the other—but I’d better 



start from the beginning. As I said, my father is well known. 
He’s what’s sometimes called a self-made business man: he’s 
worth a million or two, I suppose, principal shareholder in a 
couple of big concerns and a director of half a dozen others. 
He started from very little—and as far as I’m concerned, die 
money can scald him when he goes to hell, as he probably will.’ 

‘You must have hated him, 1 said Martin. 

‘I do, still. He never regarded me as his son, in the proper 
sense: to him I was something he’d made, something for him 
to use, as he used everyone else. He crushed every plan I’d 
made for my own future, even engineered matters so that I 
had to scrap my own marriage. He thought diat the girl was 
out of my class . . . although he used to flaunt his mistresses 
under my nose. His ambition, I suppose, was to marry me off 
to a tide. I tell you, Corporal, he rose from the gutter and 
brought all his nasty habits widi him, but he wouldn’t see me 
marry beneath him —oh, no! You said a few minutes ago that 
you hadn’t had my luck. Well, you don’t know how lucky 
you’ve been. At least you didn’t have a money-making machine 
for a father.’ 

Martin did not say any tiring, and Holland went on: ‘That 
was the last straw for me. I’d put up with his bullying and his 
fancy women until then, but when I saw what he was after I 
packed up and left. I had enough money to live on in comfort, 
if not in luxury, and what I needed beyond that I earned by 
writing. The gang didn’t care where I came from as long as 
they could sponge on me. Of course, the Governor tried to 
put a spoke in my wheel, but the words he used spoilt his chances 
of bringing me to heel. “I’ll let you have your head for a 
time,” he said. “When you’ve come to your senses, we’ll 
discuss plans for your future.” And he offered me an allow¬ 
ance. I told him’—Holland chuckled— ‘what he could do 
with it, in the same language that he used when he lost his 
temper.’ 

‘And after that . . . i* Martin queried. 

‘When the war broke out he wrote to me and offered me a 
place with one of Iris concerns. I didn’t answer. That was 
when I did the identity card trick. How he found out I don’t 
know; probably someone who knew me saw me in uniform. 
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Anyhow, the Governor found out my unit and wrote to me, 
telling me that he could pull a few strings and get my release: 
or, if I preferred to stay in the army, to arrange a commission 
and a home-based job. That was the first time in his life, I’m 
sure, that he’d ever offered anyone a choice. I did reply to that 
letter, and I hope it raised blisters on him . I told him that I 
didn’t want his help or his letters; that I hated and detested 
him, and would see him in hell before I accepted anything from 
him; and that if he didn’t stop interfering I’d desert and reveal 
my identity at the court-martial. That scared him ; he couldn’t 
have faced the scandal. His own reputation meant more to him 
than I ever did, the bloody snob.’ 

Tve often wondered why you burnt all your letters,’ said 
Martin. 

‘Yes; at first I used to read them. It made me laugh to. see 
him grovel for the first time in his life. After a bit I got tired 
of it and simply burnt ’em. Look there!’ Holland pointed. 
‘There’s an object lesson, Corporal.’ 

Martin looked. Down a sloping branch ten yards away 
poured a slender streak of emerald green. It moved slowly ana 
gracefully, raised head darting to and fro, a delicate thread of 
tongue flickering between its jaws. 

‘A tree-snake,’ said Holland. ‘Beautiful, isn’t it? Made in 
the image of a snake. It hasn’t a thing to live up to; it has only 
to be a snake. Whose image are we made in, Corporal ? ’ 

‘That doesn’t need an answer.’ 

‘No.’ Holland’s slow drawl was loaded with venom. 
‘Look at it which way you like, man has had his chance and 
he’s made a rotten, bloody mess of it. We had a world to 
play with, and what have we done with it? Made a world 
in which God wears a public-school tie and carries a machine- 
gun.’ 

‘I don’t agree with you there,’ Martin objected. ‘It prob¬ 
ably looks like that to you, because you’ve had a rough deal 
and it’s made you bitter. But damn it all, if that’s all we’ve 
done with ourselves we might as well be wearing skins still. 
There are plenty of decent people in the world, if you care to 
look for them. ’ 

‘Oh, granted!’ Holland agreed. ‘Since I joined the army 
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I've leamt a good, deal about people. Blondie, for instance.’ 
He was silent for a moment. ‘You may laugb, Corporal, but 
last night I found myself crying like a kid because Blondie was 
dead. And I thought diat I was proof against sentiment. And 
then there are Clarey, and Badge, and Joe Hubbard, and Lind. 
But when I diink of them, ana dien of the Governor sitting 
back in comfort with people kowtowing to him as if he were 
God Almighty—well, it’s too indecent to bear thinking about. 
Are your parents alive, by the way?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘I lost my mother when I was eight. Now that I know more, 
it’s probable that she died from the natural cause of being married 
to a money-making machine. But if she’d lived—-well, it’s 
no use considering that now. But it might have made a differ¬ 
ence, mightn’t it?’ 

In the silence that followed the eyes of the two men met, and 
what Martin saw made him sad. It was the bleak aloneness and 
hunger of the unloved that looked out of Holland’s eyes. 

‘Look——’ Martin began. 

Holland held up a hand. ‘Save it, Corporal,’ he said. ‘I 
don’t want you to sympathize with me or offer any help. I’ve 
made my bed, and I’m going to lie on it. There's no need to 
console me for being a failure. ’ 

Martin had to ask one question. ‘Why did you volunteer 
to go out in place of Badge ? ’ he asked. 

‘Two reasons—(a) because as the least valuable member of the 
party, I considered myself expendable, and (b) as some sort of 
expiation for disobeying orders last night.’ 

I see. ’ Somehow there seemed no more to be said. 

‘“Mine be a handful of ashes, a mouthful of mould”,’ mur¬ 
mured Holland. ‘Masefield—although he didn’t mean-’ 

‘Corporal!’ called Hubbard softly, and Martin jumped up, 
his nerves screaming afresh. ' What is it ?’ he demanded. 

‘Clarey . . .’ Hubbard gestured downward. 

Clarey’s face was a sickly scarlet under the grime, and his 
eyes were open, but they saw nothing. His hands moved 
aimlessly, plucking at the earth and his clothing, and dis¬ 
jointed murmurings came from his lips. 

‘How long has he been like this?’ Martin said to Hubbard. 
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"Bout half an hour, Corp’ral.’ Hubbard spat out a chewed 
twig. ‘ Started to get worse a few minutes ago, though. * 

Martin knelt down and put a hand on Clarey’s forehead. 
‘He’s in a high fever, 5 he said. ‘All right, Hubbard, you can 
leave him now. I’ll stay with him. 5 

‘D’you think-’ Hubbard queried uncertainly. 

‘I don’t know. If we get help today there might be a chance 
for him. If not . . .’ Martin shook his head. ‘We’ll just 
have to hang on and hope for the best. Look, you can fill all 
die spare botdes and bring ’em here. I’m staying with Clarey 
until something happens one way or the other, see?’ 

‘Yes, Corporal.’ 

Martin sat down beside Clarey and felt his pulse. It was rapid 
and irregular. He sniffed and smelt the foul odour from his 
festering wound. Clarey’s dying, he thought, and there’s 
nothing I can do for him. Nothing, no thin g at all, except to 
wait for the help which may or may not come. 

Hubbard came back. ‘I ought to have called you sooner,’ he 
said contritely. His long dejected face showed what he felt. 

‘That’s all right,’ Martin assured him. He could not be 
angry with Hubbard. ‘It wouldn’t have made any difference.’ 
He took out his handkerchief, soaked it and laid it on Clarey’s 
forehead. Clarey’s murmurings subsided. ‘You can go now, 
Hubbard,’ said Martin. ‘Keep your eye on Tanslcy and see 
that he doesn’t wander off. That s all. ’ 

‘Right, Corp’ral.’ 

Thank God for Holland and Hubbard, thought Martin; at 
least they were not going mad or delirious. It leaves some¬ 
thing for a man to hold on to. He looked around him and saw 
Hubbard sink down to a sitting position beside Holland; 
Tansley was out of sight behind the tree. He looked down and 
saw Clarey’s flushed face and unseeing eyes; and there remained 
nowhere else to look, for there was only the cruel jungle and the 
ever-growing certainty that Waldock had failed to get through. 

So we hang on and hope for the best . . . There’s damned 
little hope now. 

Clarey said, with a thick intonation like a man talking in his 
sleep: ‘But I did . . .’ and there followed an unintelligible 
murmuring. Then the words came clearly: ‘That’s what they 



all say . . . but I did. You’ll believe me, won’t you, Mother? 

. . . Won’t you?’ 

He sighed and his head rolled to one side. ‘There’s a bird 
there . . . it’s got blue bars in its wings and a long tail.... No, 
I won't mind. Someone has to . . . Can I have a drink, 
Mother? I’m thirsty . . .’ 

Automatically Martin raised Clarey’s head and held the water- 
bottle to his mouth. The water slopped over Clarey’s chin and 
down the front of his shirt. Clarey said, ‘It hurts,’ and then, 
‘Why won’t they go away? . . . There’s hundreds of them 
... all coming up out of the ground . ..’ His voice suddenly 
became loud and clear. ‘Steady! Hold it! There, got you! 
Ahh-h-h!’ and a long, shuddering sigh. 

There’s nothing to do, thought Martin, except to sit tight. 
Nothing. 

Time passed. It crawled, seconds and minutes and hours 
weighted with a growing despair. It ticked away with the 
tiny voice of Martin’s watch, saying incessantly, no use, no use, 
you’re finished, finished, finished . .. until Martin had to clench 
his teeth hard against the desire to shout or curse or beat his 
fists against the tree. Anything to break the increasing tension 
and the coiling and coiling of the spring within him, tighter 
and tighter . . . 

Holland had fallen silent after a half-hearted attempt to talk 
to Hubbard, and Hubbard, almost past talking himself, found 
another twig and chewed steadily at it. He had kept that 
countryman’s habit in spite of his comrades’ ridicule. Out 
of the corner of his eye he could see Tanslcy still sitting with his 
back to the tree. Poor old Peter, he’ll never be the same again. 
Hubbard drought of home and the scent of clover and the good 
earth crumbling sweedy under his foot. There was a wild 
cherry tree on the edge of the wood, and in the spring it flamed 
with a white burning, a virgin coldness with a fire at its heart. 
His fingers twitched as he remembered the roughness of a horse’s 
mane and the shivering softness of the grass. And here I am, 
bogged down in this stinking jungle where the earth is rotten 
and smells like an old drained pond. How much longer? 
For some reason which he could not name, Hubbard refused to 
believe that he would not come out alive. 
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There were two for whom time did not pass, because for them 
time did not exist. They were Tansley and Clarey. 

Clarey lay in a bath of flame. Sometimes the flames roared 
up to the sky and he tried to beat them away with his hands, 
and then someone gave him a drink and a cool, moist something 
was laid on his forehead, and the flames sank again. The air 
was full of changing, writhing colours and strange wild music. 
When the flames sank the music was soft and low and menacing, 
like the crooning of water in deep caves; but when the flames 
rose the music crashed through his brain and jarred his mind 
info quivering with the blare of horns, the clash of untuned 
cymbals and the scream of discordant strings. Then came the 
cool touch on his forehead and tire cool water in his mouth, and 
the music sank to a low evil crooning again. 

Then he was in a dark city where searchlights crossed a flaming 
sky and flares hung burning in the air. Voices called his name 
and he ran through firelit streets crying names in answer; but 
his feet were weighted with lead and creeping stems tripped him 
and thorns plucked at his clothing. And then the searchlights 
and the flares and the dark city were gone, and it was the jungle 
which closed in on him, reaching out with green, leafy hands 
to hold him; and the music rose blaring in a mad crescendo as 
the branches parted and yellow-brown faces came thrusting 
towards him. Their mouths grinned at him with gleams of 
big square teeth. A bayonet flashed, driving deep into his 
body and twisting in the wound; but no, it was not a bayonet, 
it was a creature with many legs which clung to him and gnawed 
its way through his flesh and ribs, searching for his heart. He 
cried aloud with the pain, and once again there was water in his 
mouth and the cool pad on his forehead, andashortspellofpeace. 

Then he was walking through a street where the houses had 
fallen and spilled out over the pavements. Green mould clung 
to the walls and fell in clots where he walked. He stepped over 
a picture which lay in a broken frame in the middle of the 
street: the colours were smudged and running and the edges 
gnawed as if by rats. A church opened its doorless arch to the 
night: Death sat before the altar and counted the dead. A 
tree had fallen in decay in the midst of a square: Hunger 
squatted on the dead turf and gnawed the rotting wood. The 
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sky was black, black as the roof of a railway tunnel, and the 
stars were bright stabs of pain. Through the air the dust and 
cobwebs of centuries were floating down. And the street 
went on and on, and the length and the straightness of it were 
appalling: and he followed it until it dissolved into flame that 
burnt without light, a fire that consumed without purifying. 

He came out of the depths to see a mighty vaulted roof above 
his head and stars gleaming tlirough a huge stone doorway. 
The music sang low and softly near him. A pearly light lit up 
the great hall, and through the doorway came a girl, clothed 
in a robe so thin that the peach and ivory of her body shone 
dirough it. Her hair was black and full of lights as if it had been 
sprinkled widi diamond dust, and her warm lips smiled a wel¬ 
come. In her hand was a cup in which red wine glowed with 
an inner core of light. He reached eagerly for the cup, but 
before he could touch it the girl laughed cruelly and flung down 
the cup to shatter on the floor. The wine splashed up and 
stained her robe with an ugly stain like blood. And the music 
rose and screamed in triumph, and die girl was gone, and in her 

f jlace was the Japanese soldier rushing at him with Ins bayonet 
evelled. And then came the blow and the agony ... 

And after that, darkness. 

Martin had found something to do. It was futile, he thought, 
because if they got out there’d be no need of it, and if they didn’t 
it might as wellhave stayed undone: but at least it was something 
to do. 

On the last page of his note-book he wrote, in his large clear 
hand: 

My Dear Son, 

By the time you’re old enough to read this I shall have been dead 
for several years, and all that you will know about me will be what 
your mother has told you. Don’t be sad because you never saw 
me. What I want you to do is to think about this. 

People will tell you that I was killed in die war. If they tell you 
that it was a glorious death and that you should be proud of me, 
don’t listen to them. War isn’t glorious: it’s foul and dirty and 
horrible. We fought for somedring which we believed to be 
right, but it shouldn’t have happened, for all that. It’s up to you, 
son, and your generation, to see that it never happens again. 
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All people are not alike: there are greedy ones and stupid ones 
and dishonest ones, and there are millions who are good. We 
went to war because there were some people who were greedy and 
stupid and dishonest, and tried to run the world their way. But 
bearing such people won’t do any good unless you can make sure 
that they won’t get another chance. You can go on fighting for 
ever if you let them get away with it. 

Remember this, son: every human being has the right to live 
and be happy. We fought for a free world in which a man can 
speak his mind, work for his living and not be afraid. That may 
not come for a long time, but if enough people really want that 
kind of world and work hard enough to bring it about, it will come 
one day. 

Don’t try to put the world right by yourself, son; it’s more than 
one man can do. Do your best with that part of the world which 
is round you. Stand up for the under-dog and don’t pretend to 
agree with what you know to be a lie. Big buildings are made 
from little bricks, and if your brick is a sound one, then you've done 
your bit and you’ve nothing to be ashamed of. Thousands of us 
have died for a better world: I want you to live for it. 

God bless you, son. 

Your loving father, 

Harold Martin. 

He read it over. It was, he thought, clumsily worded, saying 
only half of what he had wanted to say, but it was the best he 
could do. Perhaps, if anyone got out alive, one day his son 
would read it. He turned to the next page. Should he write 
a note for Freda as well? But after a few seconds’ thought he 
decided against it. Freda was not a child. 

He tore out the page and folded it twice, carefully. It really 
needed an envelope, but he had none. ‘Holland!’ he called 
quietly. 

‘Yes, Corporale’ Holland came over, and Martin looked at 
him for a moment. Holland was showing less signs of strain 
than the others: his face was a little drawn and there were dark 
smudges under his eyes, but his carriage was still erect and his 
manner as alert as ever. Curiously, his growing beard gave 
him a sort of rugged dignity; the others looked merely unkempt. 

‘Look,’ said Martin. *1 want you to do me a favour. If I 
don’t come through, I want you to see that my wife gets this 
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note. 5 He caught Holland’s eye. ‘It’s for my son—when he’s 
old enough to read it. And if you can, see that she gets my 
watch as well. Will you do that e’ 

‘Certainly,’ said Holland without hesitation. His eyes 
rested on Martin’s face with a certain sympathy. ‘If I get out, 
Corporal, ’ he added. 

‘If not-’ Martin did not finish the sentence. ‘I might as 

well say it, seeing that we’re both thinking it: the chances are 
getting smaller and smaller every minute. Badge has been 
gone ten hours. By all the rules help should have reached us 
by now. It’s certain that they won’t try to reach us in the dark: 
die risk is just too savage. If we were able to do it I’d make a 
dash for it, but with Clarey and Tansley . . . well, it wouldn’t 
work.’ 

‘It certainly looks very black.’ Holland’s voice did not 
betray a flicker of emotion. ‘Well, I’ll do my best to deliver 
your note if it’s necessary.’ 

‘Thanks.’ Martin scribbled an address and tore out the 
page. ‘I hope it won’t be necessary’—he forced a smile—‘but 
you never know. It's a small chance, but we’re still alive, and 
there’s only one rule in this army: stay alive as long as you can.’ 

Two strong men looked at each other, and each understood. 

‘I’ll relieve you for a bit,’ Holland offered. 

‘Right; keep die compresses on Clarey’s head, and give him 
a drink whenever he starts to get resdess.’ Martin stood up and 
looked down at Clarey. ‘Poor litdc devil! he won’t last much 
longer unless . . .’ He lifted his shoulders in a tired shrug. 
‘I’m going to take over from Hubbard.* 

He went over to the water and took a long drink; the rubbery 
taste sickened him but he felt slightly refreshed. Hubbard had 
taken the Bren gun to pieces and was cleaning it. ‘That’s die 
idea,’ said Martin approvingly. ‘All right there?’ indicating 
Tansley with a jerk of his head. 

‘M’m.’ Hubbard was still chewing at his twig. ‘Just been 
sitting diere and smiling . . . Not much hope for him, eh, 
Corp rah’ 

"Fraid not. We’ll have to split die night into three: one 
of us watching him, one with Clarey, the other asleep. I’ll take 
die first turn, watching; Holland can stay with Clarey, and you 
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can sleep. After two hours you’ll spell me, I’ll take over from 
Holland, and Holland goes off. And so on.’ 

Methodically Hubbard reassembled the gun and replaced 
the magazine. ‘Corp’ral,’ he said hesitantly, 'd’you think — 

I mean, p’r’aps—it might be better if we-’ He stopped 

and looked down at his hands, but Martin had guessed his 
meaning. 

‘Would you like to be the one to do ite’ he asked pointedly. 

‘Well—no,’ Hubbard admitted. 

‘Holland?’ 

‘Don’t suppose he would.’ 

‘So that leaves me,’ said Martin. ‘No, Hubbard, that idea’s 
out. Tansley might be off his rocker, but he’s going wherever 
we go . . . even if we have to drag him on a rope. There 
might be a chance for him if he gets proper treatment. Anyway, 
I’m not leaving that chance out.’ 

‘I suppose you’re right,’ Hubbard agreed. ‘Sorry, Corp’ral.’ 

‘No need. I was almost thinkin g die same thing, but damn 
it all, there are some things a man just can’t do. Why don’t 
you get some sleep ? * 

‘Think I’ll wait till dark,’ said Hubbard. ‘I’ll get a drink, 
though.’ He stood up and went, walking heavily with the 
slow, lumbering gait which the army had never eradicated. 
He walks like a man on a ploughed field, thought Martin; 
that’s where he used to be, where he ought to be. Damn die 
war. 

We’ve been out for three days and three nights, he reflected, 
and the fourth night is coming. Tomorrow we’ll see how the 
land lies. 


CHAPTER NINE 

D URING the night Peter Tansley went suddenly and 
irrevocably mad. Hubbard, watching him, saw the 
dim shape heave itself erect and grope towards the 
Bren gun, and instinctively he leapt to his feet and reached. 
‘Steady now, Peter 1’ he whispered. ‘Easy on—you’re all 
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right-’ then Tansley’s arm caught him across the chest, 

pushing him back, and the ground betrayed him and made his 
feet slip. He staggered, got nearly upright, and then over¬ 
balanced and fell full length into the black mire. The thought 
came to him with a paralysing fear: He’ll fire the gun and bring 
the Japs down on us . . . and he struggled to rise, but the mua 
gave him no grip; it slid away from his hands, gave slushily 
under his feet, and he sobbed with rage as he fought against it. 

There was a splash near him, and another. He raised his 
head and saw Tansley on his knees, taking the magazines from 
the pouches and throwing them into die swamp. He found 
his voice and called frantically: ‘Corp’ral!’ 

Martin must have been on his way across, for he was behind 
Tansley within seconds. His arms reached out and closed, 
pinning Tansley’s hands to his sides. A heel caught him on the 
shin, making him gasp widi pain, but he hung on. Holland 
appeared and joined in, catching Tansley by the legs and 
throwing him. The direc went down in a heap, a squirming, 
kicking heap that rolled nearer and nearer to the edge of the 
swamp. 

The body that Martin grasped seemed made of steel and 
whipcord and was as slippery as a fish. Twice Tansley got his 
arms free and lashed out, and each time Martin seized and held 
them again. He drove a knee into Tansley’s back and heard a 
gasp in response. ‘Get your cord, Hubbard!’ he panted. 
There was a mighty squelch as Hubbard heaved himself dear 
of the mire. Then Holland gave a grunt and collapsed, and 
Tansley was free again. 

Martin saw die tall shape uncoil from the ground, heard the 
harsh animal breathing and the drip of the mud from Tansley’s 
clothes. It’s this way or no way at all, he thought, and using 
an old rough-house trick that he had seen once or twice, he 
gripped the front of the muddy shirt with his left hand and 
pulled. His right fist came up in a short, wicked punch whidi 
cracked hard on Tanslcy’s jaw as his head came down. Tansley 
gasped and wilted. Martin hit him again, pulling his head on 
to the punch, and this time Tansley fell and lay stall. 

‘God l’ said Hubbard fervently. His clothes smelt foully 
of the mire. 
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‘Tie him up,’ said Martin shortly. He felt sick and dis¬ 
gusted. Holland, winded by a kick in the stomach, was heav¬ 
ing himself to his knees and choking. 

Between them, Hubbard and Martin lashed Tansley’s ankles 
together, brought up the slack of the cord and tied his hands. 
‘Get him back to the tree,’ said Martin, and together they 
dragged the living bundle from the edge of the swamp and 
propped it against the trunk. Tansley’s head began to roll 
about from side to side as he came round, and suddenly he 
began to laugh, a meaningless, whining giggle which was 
horrible to hear. 

‘Gag him,’ said Martin. ‘The Japs’ll hear that a mile off.’ 
Tansley’s laughter subsided into a gurgle as a rolled handkerchief 
was stuffed into his mouth. 

‘Holland?’ said Martin. Holland was still having difficulty 
in getting his breath. Martin looked down at Tansley and bit 
his lip. Did you ever hit your own kid brother? he thought. 
Do you know what a louse you feel afterwards? 

‘You’ll both have to watch him,’ he said. ‘ Sorry, but there’ll 
be no more sleep for anyone tonight. I’m going to see to 
Clarey.’ 

A sick man and a raving lunatic . . . Martin felt that he had 
had enough. Evidently die commotion had disturbed Clarey 
too; he was rolling from side to side and murmuring nonsense. 
Martin replaced the compress on his forehead and bathed his 
face. It gave him a few minutes’ respite from his screaming 
thoughts. 

Holland and Hubbard looked at each other without speaking: 
there was nothing that they could say to ease the unbearable 
shock of seeing a comrade’s mind in ruins. 

Like the ripples in a pool into which a stone has fallen, the 
break in the pattern faded and vanished. The night returned 
to its brooding calm, to the jungle noises and an occasional 
murmur from Clarey . . . and each man’s thoughts. 

War, said the mind of Private Hubbard, is the greatest crime 
against nature. It takes a man whose chief delight is the life 
and growth of living things, and makes him destroy them. 

Still fresh in Hubbard’s memory was the slaughter on the 
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hillside, the massacre of the mules. That a man like himself, 
one who loved animals and understood them, should be com¬ 
pelled to stand by and see them smashed into pulp and hear their 
screams, struck deep at the innermost part of him, making him 
feel like the accomplice of a murderer. He felt that he could 
never live down the shame of it. 

His mind wandered back in a maze of memories. Just now 
die fields at home would be green with flourishing young com, 
and the trees would be showing the small green fruit which 
later would bend the branches with a load of fragrance and 
colour. He remembered the shining coats of the horses and 
the touch of their velvet muzzles; the good earth sliding away 
from the ploughshare, rich and mysterious with the seeds of 
life and the goodness of the mould. And here he was . . . 

There had to be a way out. Perhaps soon there would be 
nothing left to hold them here—he pulled himself up with a 
jerk as he realized that he had almost desired Clarey’s death. 
The spasm of guilt made him remember that he had tried to 
suggest to Martin that they should get rid of another encum¬ 
brance. Well, he thought, Peter’s hopelessly mad now, a 
danger to us and no good to himself, but that doesn’t make it 
any better. I’ve been wishing him dead, and Bob as well: 
that makes me no better than a murderer. Oh, God, he thought, 
that’s what the war’s done to me 1 Oh, God, oh, God, won’t I 
ever get dean again? 

War, said the mind of Private Holland, is the consummation 
of human ignorance, the final sacrifice to a God made in the 
image of man. Man takes the worst of himself and deifies it, 
sacrifices the youngest and best of his kind to it, invents new and 
more horrible ways of performing the sacrifice, and then gives 
thanks to a God whom he sees only as a bigger and better edition 
of himself. And having slaughtered his own kind, he sheds 
tears over their graves and drugs his consdence with the recital 
of the ritual phrases: glory, patriotism, freedom. 

All in the unshaken belief that he was right. 

Well—Holland smiled faintly in the darkness—soon it 
wouldn’t matter to him any longer. He would live as long as 
he could snatch life, and men he would die. He would not 
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die badly, like Pasco; or bravely, like Parry; or quietly, like 
Lind; or fiercely, like Rayner. He would simply die. 

Man is born to die, he thought, but he had not been bom 
like a man and he would not die like one. He had been bred, 
like a pedigree dog or a horse, and he would die like an animal, 
and the jungle would grow a little better where he had died. 
Bill Holland s last words: Goodbye to nothing. 

Nothing. That was the word. An empty life, without 
purpose, without use, without guts. 

As if the emptiness of his mind had let in a fresh flood of 
knowledge, he was aware as he had never before been aware 
of the swarming life around him. He could feel the surging 
life of the trees and the crushing vines, eager and ruthless; of the 
ants feeding on the green things and the lizards on the ants and 
the snakes on the lizards; of the burrowing creatures in the 
earth, the skinks and termites and limbless amphibians and the 
grotesqueries without names; the birds and bats and monkeys, 
die squirrels and cicadas and scorpions and centipedes. He 
visualized die vast spread of jungle, from Imphal to the Arakan 
and eastward into Burma and China, and the armies that hid 
and fought and died in it; and beyond, east and west and north 
and south, the gleaming circle of the world, a world at war. 
It tore its own vitals widi weapons it had forged to destroy itself, 
and called the result victory or defeat. 

You fight. You fight for freedom, independence, Lehens- 
raum, the British or the American way of life; you fight against 
the Japanese, die Germans, Prussian militarism or Japanese 
imperialism; against Hider or the Kaiser or Napoleon or 
Saladin or Genghis Khan or Cssar or Attila or the tribe across 
the river. And whether you wear the uniform of the British 
Army or the cross of a Knight of Saint John, the result is the 
same. You fight against yourself, for nothing. Full stop. 

When man learns that a crime against one is a crime against 
all, when he affirms that an injury to an individual is an injury 
to humanity, it might be better. Not while it is a crime to be 
of a different colour or a different religion or a different political 
creed; not while Master Races make one law for themselves 
and one for the rest; not while murder becomes a virtue when 
it is committed in sufficient quantity. 
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Rayner had said once, ‘Know what I’d like to do when the 
war’s over? Shoot all (he bloody generals.’ 

But Blondie was dead. Badge was dead, and Clarey was 
dying. If it conies to diat, thought Holland, we’re all dead; 
why draw a line between the dead and the about-to-dice 

It might make it easier if I could leave something for the 
world to remember me by, the failure called Bill Holland by 
his friends and by another name elsewhere. 

The trouble is that I’ve never really lived until now, reflected 
Holland; I’ve only gone through the motions of living. Prob¬ 
ably the cold loveless atmosphere of the home where he had 
been reared was to blame for that; but even so, his final gesture 
of independence had not been a man’s revolt. It savoured more 
of a schoolboy cocking a snook at his teacher. Very well, put 
all that you’ve learnt together and sec what it amounts to. 

You’ve leamt diat it s easier to live as one of the crowd dian 
alone. That a man’s pals can mean a great deal more to him 
than his family or his casual women friends. That die loss of 
one of them can strike hard. You’ve leamt the clean selfless 
love of one strong man for another. You’ve leamt to fire a 
rifle, throw a grenade, drive in a bayonet so diat it doesn’t 
jam between the ribs. Apart from that, nothing. That’s 
why you’re carrying die burden of your empty, purposeless 
life now, trailing behind you with the dead drag of a broken 
limb. 

We are the hollow men, the stuffed men, he thought, and then: 
To hell with Eliot. You’re only thinking in quotations again. 
Begone, Eliot and Joyce and Dostoevsky and Andrd Gide. 
For when a man finds himself with only his naked skin between 
himself and the final reality, then no philosophy made up of the 
cast-off thoughts of others can help him. 

Look around you: count the living and remember the dead. 
Martin staggering under the burden of a responsibility too heavy 
for him, and yet refusing to fall; Hubbard hoping when hope 
is dead; Clarey conquering his fear; Tansley going mad unefer 
the strain. Remember Lind’s cold courage ana Parry’s sacrifice. 

There’s only one hollow man here. 

Holland looked up at the dark roof of the trees, and his mouth 
twitched. This, he thought, is mine, the first creation I can 
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call my own. And the last. He repeated the lines as they 
formed: 

‘We are the men within the men; 

The bone within the flesh; 

The living part that moves the shell; 

The real within the false; the body 
Within the paint and rags in which we hide 
Prom that we call a world. 

* The teeth of war have cracked our shells, 

Stripping our rags and breaking 

The caddis-cases of our rotting culture. 

Our masks are gone, not needed; we have left 
Only our nakedness. We stand, revealing 
That, and that only, which we are. 

* We are die brave, the strong. 

The weak, the mad, die useless. 

Do not rebuke or pity us; for we 

Are as we made ourselves. We will not die 
Poor atoms in a world of shame and sham. 

For we have found the thing we are.’ 

He straightened out, easing the cramp in his muscles. That’s 
all. Perhaps an idea like tbit is some form of compensation. 
You can afford to let Eliot have the last word now. 

This is the way the world ends. 

Not with a bang but a whimper. 

War, said the mind of Corporal Martin, is the ultimate in¬ 
sult of man to himself. It takes all that raises man above the 
animals — courage, intellect, resourcefulness, loyalty, manhood 
itself—and brings it down into the mud. It makes man lower 
than an anim al, for animals kill for food or in self-defence or 
for the lust of killing, not by order or in the name of some ideal 
only half understood. 

It took Eric, a creator, and made him a destroyer. It took 
Pasco, a teacher, and made him a denier of all he had ever taught. 
It took Clarey, a gentle lad who hated blood, and rolled him in 
it. It took Hubbard, a lover of all living things, and compelled 
him to witness torture. It took Holland, a man without 
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a purpose in his life, and gave him a purpose without meaning. 

It took Tansley, a sane man, and drove mm mad. 

Man, this Crown of Creation, this Last and Noblest Work 
of God, stood on the wreckage of the world that was given him, 
on the burning cities and the tom bodies of the dead, lifted 
his bloody hands to a soiled sky and cried, ‘See what I have 
done!’ 

I wonder whether the Almighty ever regrets having created 
us? 

It’s beyond me. I’m not a sage or a seer or a master-mathema¬ 
tician. I’m Harold Martin, an ordinary and rather stupid * 
N.C.O. who loves his wife and son, likes people in general and a 
few in particular, and never wanted tins war. 

But consider: This is only a very small front in a very big 
war, and we are such a small part of it that we wouldn’t sway 
the balance a hair’s breadth. Only six men have died so far. 
Think of the rest of it, and be humble. 

But even if it had been six hundred or sixty thousand, would 
each of them have died less harshly for knowing that he did not 
die alone? It’s beyond me again. I can’t stand back and look 
at the war apart from myself, because I’m too much a part 
of the war, and the war is too much a part of me. I want to 
get home to Freda and my son, and if I can do that I’ll be 
glad to let the game play itself . . . until the world goes mad 
again. 

I wonder if there’s any hope for the world? or will it go on for 
ever, with bigger and better guns, bigger and more explosive 
bombs, until there’s nothing left? 

No, no, no! For if that s all that the future holds, then we’re 
all as good as dead, and there’s no God and no right and no wrong, 
and the whole of creation is a hollow, senseless mockery. 

Because there are people like Freda and Eric and Clarey and 
Badge and Pasco in the world, there must be hope for the world. 
Because there are those who value tire clean things of life, life 
must go on. Because there are those who still push forward, 
searching always for the green fields beyond the mud and the 
blood, there must be a way for them to tread. For when the 
race loses hope, then it loses its soul and its God and its reason 
for survival, and the night of the world has come. 
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The makers of war and those who grow fat on it, the hangers- 
on and the parasites who trade on their country’s misery, 
die women who forget and the men who take advantage of 
their forgetting: all these would pass, Martin told himself. 
There would be others, those who believed and would not let 
their faith be shaken, to carry the torch through mud and blood 
in search of the green fields. Perhaps the end would not be yet; 
there might be other wars with their grim aftermath of hunger 
and homelessness and hate; but the torch would not be quenched. 
For as long as man believed in his right to live, he would live 
and conquer. 

Until then, you stay alive and carry on until you have nothing 
left to carry on with. 

The rain began to fall again. It fell on the plain of Imphal 
and the guns that crouched on the plain; it fell on the jungle; 
it fell on the dead face of Pasco in his hollow in the rocks; it 
fell on Lind’s grave and on Waldock unburied, and on the sight¬ 
less eyes of Yoshio Tamura; it fell on the five men waiting in 
the swamp. It splashed on the face of Peter Tansley leaning 
against the trunk of the silk-cotton tree, and as it streamed down 
into his mouth he could taste salt sweat in it. Behind his back 
his hands wrenched and twisted, fighting in silence with the 
cord that bound them. 

How long the struggle had lasted his crazed mind didnotknow. 
He only knew that Mike was waiting for him over there among 
the trees, and that he had to get to him. The others had tied 
him up to prevent him getting there, but he would free himself 
before long. 

Clarey lay still under his cape, only murmuring sleepily now 
and then. He can’t last much longer, thought Martin, and 
covered his face with his hands. Nor can I; its all gone on too 
long, it’s all failed too utterly and completely. He stood up and 
shivered slightly as his wet clothes pressed against his skin. 
Anywhere else he would have caught pneumonia by now. 
He crept round the tree. 

‘Go and sit with Clarey, Holland, will you?’ he whispered. 
Holland rose and moved off. 

‘All right?’ Martin asked. 
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‘Yes, Corp’ral.’ Hubbard’s voice sounded strained. ‘He’s 
been quiet. How’s Bob?’ 

‘Going,’ said Martin simply. ‘I don’t think he’ll last very 
long now.’ He moved over to Tansley and tested the cord with 
his fingers. It was still tight. He moved back and sat down. 

‘What’s next, Corp’ral y asked Hubbard. 

‘Wait and see. We can’t move with Clarey . . . but we 
can’t leave him here either. If help doesn’t arrive before he 
goes, then we’ll have to try and break out.’ 

‘What about—him,}’ Hubbard was evidently reluctant to 
mention Tansley by name: it showed, thought Martin, die odd 
fear in which they all held him. 

‘We’ll have to tie his hands and lead him.’ 

There was a silence winch the jungle noises only accented. 
Presently Hubbard said, * Badge could have got through, couldn’t 
he?’ 

‘There’s just a chance—but it’s an outside one.’ 

‘But he could have—eh s’ 

Hubbard’s jumpy as well, thought Martin. Can’t blame 
him . . . ‘Yes,’lie said. ‘He could.’ 

Silence again, except for an oddly lost murmur from Clarey. 

‘What are you thinking of doing after the war, Corp’ral?’ 
Hubbard asked. 

‘Oh, getting back to the old job; starting up on my own, 
perhaps. 

‘So am I. Y’know, there’s money in poultry if you know the 
right way to set about it. So many chaps have tried it and gone 
broke because they don’t know anything about it. You have 
to start small. Now, if I start with about a hundred head, I can 
run ’em all on an acre and have plenty of room to spare. Start 
with selling eggs first. Then the second year I can get a brooder 
an’ start with day-old chicks. And fattening birds for the table. 
A few years of that, an’ I can get a bit more land and start doing it 
on a bigger scale. After a bit I can start breeding for stock; 
that’s a bigger job, ’cause you get . . 

He went on and on, but Miartin was not listening any longer. 
There was something terrible in hearing Hubbard, usually so 
slow of speech, chattering like this. It plucked at his raw nerves 
like steel hooks. Of course, it couldn’t be helped: Hubbard was 
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on edge and had to talk or blow up, but even so it was as much 
as a man could stand. Martin steeled himself against listening. 
He tried to picture himself going home, getting off the train 
and seeing Freda waiting for him on the platform, laughing, 
with the sun in her eyes . . . Freda . . . 

‘. . . turkeys as well,’ Hubbard was saying. ‘Neighbour of 
mine had a big flock—white ones, half of ’em . . 

‘For Christ’s sake shut your mouth!’ Martin flared up, and 
heard Hubbard swallow. After a moment Hubbard said, ‘ Sorry, 
Corp’ral.’ 

‘That's all right,’ said Martin, regretting his momentary loss 
of temper. ‘Forget it. I suppose I was a bit jumpy. What were 
you saying s’ 

‘It don’t matter,’ said Hubbard. ‘Just talk . . .’ 

Martin said nothing. The silence and the dark were better 
than Hubbard’s chatter. He began to think of what he would 
do next day. 

Oh, hell! no good going over all that again. Perhaps I should 
have let Badge go before daylight. Perhaps I shouldn’t have 
held back to beat off that Jap party. Perhaps I should have 
made sure that the stream was covered before I tried to cross it. 
Perhaps . . . perhaps . . . 

Damn, blast and to hell with all of it! What’s happened has 
happened, and neither you nor anyone else can alter it. Martin 
cleared his throat and turned to Hubbard. ‘Sorry I spoke so 
rough just now,’ he said. ‘About that poultry farm of yours— 
what breed do you intend to start with.’ ’ 

In the darkness Tansley’s hands wrenched and pulled at the 
cord. The skin of his wrists was broken and blood oozed over 
his fingers, but he still worked at the knots. Over in the trees 
Mike was waiting for him. 

The swamp buzzed with life. Mosquitoes sang their thin 
song and searched for yielding skin in which to sink their slender 
snouts and suck the blood. Leeches crept among the leaves, 
threefold jaws agape for food. Tree-snakes, slender and gleam¬ 
ing like living emeralds, coiled in the foliage or flowed effort¬ 
lessly along branches. Rough-skinned grey gheckos split the 
night with a two-syllabled cry. Fruit-bats rustled and fluttered. 
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Cicadas shrilled. Spiny-frilled lizards crouched in wait for 
insects. Fat-bodied beetles boomed overhead. Frogs croaked. 
Underfoot a swarming small life preyed on itself: ants, termites, 
burrowing lizards, crab-spiders, insect and arachnid and reptile 
and amphibian. Fever hung like smoke in the air. The jungle 
waited, closing the party in a dark wall of isolation. 

It was the isolation which was die hardest to bear. Useless 
to remember that only three miles separated diem from their own: 
in that reeking black hell of corruption space had no meaning. 
No wonder, Martin thought, that die Indian peasant peopled the 
jungle with malignant spirits and ghouls; no wonder that the 
African clung to his fire after dark. This was a country that 
hated man and all his works. 

It struck him as a terrifying thought that no man had ever tamed 
die jungle. He had seen the crumbling villages which die surg¬ 
ing growth had submerged, die ruined temples with bushes 
sprouting between the stones. And after the war was over, 
when the armies had left and the hills remained unvisited, the 
jungle would soon swallow all traces of war. The trenches 
would fall in before the driving monsoon; grass would spring 
up in abandoned gun-pits; tanks and lorries and barbed 
wire, left behind by the retreating hordes, would rust and melt 
into the earth, and nodiing would be left. There would be 
only the jungle, growing and dying and rotting and growing 
again. 

And no one would ever know where to look for Pasco or 
Parry or Welling, Lind or Rayncr or Waldock. No one would 
point to a tree or a stream or a boulder and say, ‘That’s where 
we spent the night. That’s where we were ambushed. That’s 
where so-and-so died.’ 

No one. Never. Nothing. 

There was nothing but a great, final negative. 

Tanslcy broke loose in the hour before dawn. He had fought 
all night, straining at his bonds until Ins wrists were cut to the 
bone; and at last his bonds gave. Martin was with Clarey, 
and Hubbard, sitting nearest to Tansley, had given way to his 
weariness and started to nod. In silence Tansley raised ms hands 
and tore the gag from his mouth. 
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Then he lurched to his feet and stood swaying, reaching out 
with his arms into the darkness. 

Holland heard the movement and sprang up. ‘Corporal!’ 
he shouted, and dashed forward, but in the dark he cannoned 
into Hubbard and lost his balance. Before he could regain it 
he heard Tansley’s voice ringing from the dark roof overhead 
like a cry in a great empty building. 

‘ Mike! Mike! wait for me! fm coming! ’ 

And then a splash. 

‘Good God!’ Martin ejaculated as he heard it, and then, 
‘Afterhim! Knock him out ifyou have to!’ 

Hubbard said, ‘Better let him go . . .’ 

For a moment Martin was tempted. It would be so easy to 
let Tansley wander off until he dropped or until he ran into the 
Japanese; as it was he would only be an encumbrance and a 
danger. Then his normal self took charge. He trod on the 
thought and plunged into the swamp in the direction of the 
cry. 

Then began a mad chase. With only the sound of Tansley’s 
flounderings to guide them, the three blundered in all directions, 
plunging waist-deep into holes and running blindly into bushes 
which held diem hke wet dinging arms. After his first cry 
Tansley had fallen silent, and it was impossible to tell the sounds 
of one man’s progress from those of another; the party lost all 
sense of direction, became widely separated, linked up again with 
collisions and curses. Martin had his torch, but he dared not 
use it; the light could not fail to attract the notice of the enemy, 
even if the noise had not done so already. 

There came a moment when the three came together again, 
standing silent and breathing heavily, defeated. Holland said, 
‘We’ve lost him.’ 

They listened. It could not be, that the Japanese had not heard. 
But the only sounds were the normal sounds of the jungle. 

‘It’s getting lighter,’ said Hubbard. Dimly they could see 
each other, plastered with the foul black mire of the swamp. 
Martin said. We’d better be getting back.’ 

They went, wading through mire that sucked and gurgled 
round their feet. No one spoke: it was a moment that no words 
could have eased. They had failed. 



The light grew and strengthened. It showed the green roof 
overhead, the black liquid floor underfoot, the trees and the half- 
drowned bushes. It showed the three to each other, in their 
muddy clothes and with their haggard unshaven faces with the 
stamp of defeat on them. Holland was irresistibly reminded 
of three spectres making their way back to their graves at day¬ 
break . . . 

Half-way back to the tree they stopped and listened, and 
then looked at each odier in a strained silence which screamed 
its meaning to each of them. Martin swallowed and said, 
‘Two rifle-shots, wasn’t it?’ 

‘In that direction,’ said Holland, pointing to the north. 

‘Then . . .’ Martin bowed his head. r Poor mad bastard, 
I did what I could for him. It just wasn’t enough.’ 

‘No one could have done more, Corporal,’ said Holland. 

‘No . . . perhaps it’s as well. I don’t think he’d have re¬ 
covered anyway. It was losing his brother; Peter thought 
die world of him, and it must have started the rot . . . But it's 
damned hard all the same.’ 

There seemed nothing more to say. The three pushed on 
towards the tree, each carrying his load of remorse. 

Clarey was beyond pain; die world had become shadowy, 
and the only light was the pearly glow in the distance which 
seemed to promise peace and a place to rest. 

But into the peace had come a sound which plucked him back, 
reminding him of die thing which he had still to do. It came 
once, swift and sharp as a flying spear: the crying of the tortured 
bird. It ceased as suddenly as it had begun, but it rang on in 
Clarey’s head. This was the thing he had to do: to find the 
bird and kill it, put it out of its pain, and in so doing to clear his 
soul of his one act of cowardice. 

He rolled over, and as he moved a great spearhead of agony 
struck into his side and tore and twisted as it drove farther in. 
No matter; let him do this one thing, and he would have earned 
his right to rest. He raised himself on arms which had to be 
forced into action, and each fraction of an inch of movement was 
an eternity of pain. A flaming curtain swung before his eyes; 
somewhere beyond the curtain was die bird. His heart pounded 
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wildly: another moment, another movement, and he would be 
purified. 

There was a fresh burst of pain, a fiery dragon of agony 
clawing at his vitals. The curtain swung open to let him through, 
and then there was nothing at all. A mighty chord crashed 
through his brain, an answer to everything, a titanic Amen to 
the hymn of life. And after that a sudden ending of pain, and 
a surge of unearthly music lulling him to sleep. 

So the others found him. 

‘He must have heard Peter calling out,’ said Martin mechani¬ 
cally, his mind dulled by this fresh blow. ‘Tried to get up and 
follow us, and burst his wound open.’ The whole side of 
Clarey’s shirt was sodden with fresh blood. 

The others did not speak. Holland looked at Clarey’s face, 
composed and peaceful at last, and turned away. Hubbard 
covered his face with his hands and made a queer sound. 

‘Hubbard!’ said Martin sharply, and Hubbard looked up. 
His mouth was quivering. ‘Yes, Corp’rah’ 

‘Pull yourself together.’ Martin had to force a brutality 
into Iris words to stop his voice from wavering, but his mind 
was beginning to work again. There was nothing to stop them 
now. But with Tansley dead, with the black mud of the swamp 
on his clothes, the Japanese would know . . . ‘We’ve got to 
get out of here—quick,’ he said. 

‘Going to bury him}’ asked Holland. 

‘No,’ replied Martin shortly; ‘leave him where he is. You 
and Hubbard get all the rifles together.’ 

He bent down and straightened Clarey’s arms and legs, and 
threw a cape over him. Expected though it had been, this 
death still had power to shock. ‘ Give me one of them,’ he said 
as Holland came back with the rifles. ‘Yours . . . You take 
the Bren. Wrap the others in capes and sink ’em in the swamp.’ 

‘Don’t seem right to leave him like this,’ murmured Hubbard. 

Martin looked at him sharply. ‘I can’t help that,’ he said. 
‘We’ve got to get out of here right away, before the Japs 
catch up with us. They can’t hurt Clarey now.’ His temper 
flared up again. ‘Don’t stand there staring, man! Give Holland 
a hand with those rifles. Move! ’ 



The bundle went out of sight with a dull sound. At least 
die Japs won’t get ’em, diought Martin. He slung Holland’s 
rifle across his shoulders and tucked die butt of his carbine under 
his arm. ‘Ready now?’ he said. 

But before they went they all turned without speaking and 
looked at the still form under the cape. It was all wrong, was 
the thought in the minds of all three; Clarey should not have 
died so, he should not have died at all. He deserved better than 
to lie at the last in the black corruption of a swamp, with nothing 
to mark his final resting-place. But there was no more that they 
could do. Martin felt a stinging behind his eyes; it was bitter 
to say goodbye to so much wasted care and effort, to a wasted 
young life. Well—he set his teeth—he’d done all he could, 
and the job wasn’t finished yet. He still had to keep die re¬ 
mains of Iris party alive, and bring them out to safety. 

‘ Come on!’ he said. 

There was the white trunk of the tree, and the shape under the 
cape at its foot, and then there was only the tree; and finally 
the tree too was gone, and there was only the black floor of mud 
and the drowned bushes. The jungle had taken Clarey. 

As if the cruel jungle had relented at last, they left the swamp 
without seeing or hearing anything of the Japanese. When the 
squelching black mud gave way to firm ground and the drowned 
trees to green bamboo duckets and colonnades of sal, it seemed 
as if they had already passed through the worst and were within 
reach of safety at last. It can’t happen now, was the thought 
to die rhythm of which they trod; we’ve been through too much, 
we’ve lost too many. It mustn’t happen now. 

The sun came out, drying the mud on their dodies until it 
sealed off in big dry flakes. They did not notice it. The strain 
of sleepless nights and over-taut nerves had left them unconscious 
of anything except their fadgue and the need to stay alive. It 
seemed a matter for wonder that they were alive and sane: 
not lying dead in die swamp like Clarey and Lind, or widess like 
Tansley. The wonder of their living made them raw and ap¬ 
prehensive; when something rustled in the bamboo near them, 
Martin started and swung round with his carbine raised, and 
Hubbard ducked and drew in his breath harshly. 
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Their progress was slow. It took them an hour to cover half 
a mile, dodging open spaces, moving one at a time with Martin 
ahead as feeler. The march became a treadmill, with the un¬ 
changing green walls closing diem in; at the end of an hour they 
could hardly tell that they had moved at all. 

It was not dieir tiredness or their quivering nerves which 
oppressed diem most: it was die silence. It seemed to have a 
special quality, something about it which marked it as different 
from the normal heat-soaked silence of the daytime; the heavy 
brooding stillness which comes before a thunderstorm. It 
made their breathing unnaturally loud and dieir movements 
noisy; Martin had to check himself a dozen times from saying, 
‘Not so much bloody noise there!’ Perhaps it would be a 
relief to give someone a good cursing ... It was all wrong; 
the jungle could not have emptied itself of Japanese overnight. 
The silence spoke too loudly of a tight-drawn suspense, a waiting 
for somediing to happen. 

Two hours after dawn they halted. They had gone perhaps a 
mile and a half, but for all that they knew they might have 
walked in a circle. Martin dropped to a squatting position and 
looked at the others. ‘ Know where we are e ’ he asked. 

‘No,’ said Hubbard, and Holland shook his head. 

‘Nor do I.’ Martin licked his dry lips. ‘I gave die compass 
to Badge, and we’ve been going blind ever since. If we go 
on like this we may find ourselves back where we started.’ 
He fought back his apprehension; the others must not see that 
he was losing confidence. An idea came to him. ‘I’m going 
to take a look-see from a tree. I may be able to pick up some¬ 
thing. You two wait here and keep your eyes open.’ 

He took the rifle from his shoulders and put his carbine in its 
place. The nearest tree offered nothing; it was a silk-cotton, 
and the foliage was too thin for adequate concealment. He 
looked round. ‘That one,’ he said, pointing to a massive ban¬ 
yan. ‘Give me a leg up, Hubbard.' 

The wild vines wrapping the trunk gave him ample hand and 
foodiolds. He climbed quickly and confidendy, watching care¬ 
fully for snakes, and reached a fork well up in the branches. 
There he settled himself and raised Pasco’s binoculars to his 
eyes. 


T.P.—N 
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At first there was nothing to be seen but die sea of green 
treetops in all directions, as featureless as a desert. Martin 
squinted hard as he tried to penetrate it. Presently he saw 
something more solid looming through the green, and. screwed 
up his eyes still tighter. Got it! It was the cliff up which they 
had climbed on the first night, but in a totally unexpected 
direction and much closer than he had imagined it. He moved 
the glasses round; to the soudi—or where he judged the south 
to be—there was a suggestion of a rounded hilltop pushing 
above the trees. But which hill was its 

Martin forced his mind back. They had gone north at first, 
then roughly north-east along the stream, then north again. 
He made an estimate of the distances and did a quick sum in 
his head. That hill to the south must be the one which they had 
skirted: if that were so, then die stream must lie about a mile 
from their present position. Well, it was a gamble, but a good 
one. They could make their way as near to the stream as possible, 
lie low until dark and then try to slip through. There were a 
hundred factors which might upset die scheme—the Japanese, 
for example, might have advanced or strengthened their posts, 
or put extra guards on die stream—but that would have to be 
risked. 

He took a last quick look round, and as he did so he became 
aware of a sound. Following on the silence of the morning, 
it pricked his nerves afresh and he glanced hastily in the direction 
of it. Nothing showed itself, but the sound grew and swelled, 
and now he could give it a name. Aircraft: not the tenor drone 
of die Hurricanes which they all knew so well, but something 
heavier, bigger-bodied and more powerful, and coming from the 
south. 

Martin glanced down; Holland and Hubbard had heard the 
sound too and were looking up, their faces dirty-white discs in 
the green. He looked south again, and saw the aircraft come 
into view: seven of them, their wings gleaming white as they 
turned. Martin laughed in a sudden nervous triumph. Bom¬ 
bers, Vengeance dive-bombers! Give ’em hell, boys, for us! 

The aircraft were circling over the hill now; Martin could see 
their long gull-wings, and through die binoculars he could see 
their open bomb-doors. The first heeled steeply over and 
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plunged down with a howl of power let loose, raging . . . 
The bombs leapt out from its belly as it pulled out of the dive. 
The second followed on. A fountain of grey-brown smoke 
and debris rose and spread like an obscene flower through which 
the sun sent sickly orange rays. Then came the explosions: 
a long-drawn whu-ump I whu-ump I whu-ump I and a volley of 
echoes rocketing to and fro in the hollows of the hills, and a 
chorus of shrill sobbing whistles. 

Martin laughed aloud as he swung himself down from die 
tree. 

‘Listen!’he said breathlessly. ‘I know where we are. Our 
chaps are pasting that hill now. We’ve something to go on. 
It looks like the beginning of an attack—they always use the 
dive-bombers first . . .’ He saw the puzzled expressions 
which greeted his announcement, and cursed himself for letting 
his excitement run away with him. ‘Look,’ he said, and with 
the help of the map he explained what he had seen. ‘Now—if 
we can get to the stream and wait there-’ 

The looks which he received were answer enough. 

The jungle quivered to the blast of the bombs. Backward 
and forward the echoes shuttled, flapping like huge iron wings 
in the confined space between the hills, and overhead the aircraft 
raced with their bomb-doors still open. The shock of each 
explosion was like the blow of a hammer. The wind brought 
the undertones of the noise; the shrill moaning song of the splin¬ 
ters, the swish and crackle of severed branches, and with diem 
the smell of bombardment, a compound of scorched earth and 
burning wood, and a lingering odour as of a huge firework 
display when the set-pieces had burnt out . . . 

The three stood and listened. It seemed impossible to move 
while that almighty demonstration of force was tearing the earth. 
Presently odier sounds came into 1 the pattern: lighter explosions 
which came in pairs, and a heavy snarling metallic rattle which 
was echoed by a muffled replica of itself. Another aircraft 
howled overhead. ‘Hurricanes!’ said Holland. 

‘This must really mean something,’ said Martin blankly. 
The danger of the moment was forgotten; it was as if the minds 
of the three were directing the fall of the bombs. After their 
ordeal, even vicarious revenge had its own sweetness . . . 
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And before the last echo had flapped away, tire jungle shud¬ 
dered afresh to the crash and thunder of an artillery barrage. 


CHAPTER TEN 

I T was a full minute before anyone could find words, and then 
it was Martin who spoke. ‘It’s an attack all right,’ he forced 
out. ‘Same hill ... If we get over there wc might be 
able to contact our chaps as they come through. Quick now! 
We don’t want to be caught here when the barrage lifts!’ 

They set off at a run, careless now of airy noise they might 
make. They had grasped only one tiling, and it filled their 
minds to the exclusion of everything else: this was the one 
chance, to get as close to the barrage as possible and meet the 
infantry coming through. Now they understood die strange 
emptiness of die jungle and the silence: the Japanese had got 
wind of the approaching attack and were massed ready to meet 
it. 

Gunfire filled the world. In the mad confusion of sound 
it was impossible to tell gun from shell or friendly fire from 
enemy. It rolled and crashed and mounted to towering waves 
of sound which hammered on the eardrums; shrill banshee 
howlings, long dolorous moans and sighings, drum-beats 
which struck at die stomach and hammer-strokes that passed 
hearing, and the shouting echoes diat bounced from hill to hill; 
a hell of sound and shock. Through it came the snarling rattle 
of machinc-gun fire, and occasionally the rending sound of 
splinters dirough bamboo. Martin, liis senses sharpened to 
razor keenness, thought: It’s all in one direction; they must have 
all the divisional artillery concentrated on that hill. So much 
the better: it’ll keep the Japs too busy to notice us . . . 

What had been a meaningless uproar gradually sorted itself 
into its component parts. They could hear die screaming 
whistle as each flock of shells arrived, the hollow clanging 
report as they fell. Every half-minute or so came a flurry of 
heavier explosions, deep-toned and menacing; the mediums, 
thought Martin, and wondered whether it was Lind’s battery 
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which was firing. It would please Eric if he were alive to hear 
it . . . The mortar bombs supplied a continuous rippling 
undertone to the clamour. Now another note joined the crazy 
symphony: a clear sharp-edged report, nearer than the rest and 
stabbing painfully at the ears. Martin noted it mechanically: 
the Japanese must have an infantry gun in the area, probably 
two, but that would not affect them unless they inadvertently 
got too close to it . . . 

‘Down!’ he whispered frantically, and all three flung them¬ 
selves flat. They had nearly blundered on to an open track. 
Cautiously Martin raised his head, and ducked again swiftly. 
‘Japs . . .keep quiet!’ 

The Japanese came along the track at a run, packs swaying on 
their shoulders. They passed so close that any of die three 
could have reached out a hand and touched them. Martin 
counted twenty-six of them, twenty-six pairs of pounding feet 
with black mud caked on them and reeking foully. Twenty- 
six men, long rifles in their hands, long bayonets in their belts, 
a light machine-gun on the shoulder of the last. He saw every 
detail: the round helmets, the brown faces, the filthy khaki uni¬ 
forms, the leather belts, the boots with the black mud on them. 
To have those boots so close to his face was too strange to be 
credible. 

As die last man disappeared round a bend in the track, Martin 
rose to his knees and looked swifdy round. ‘Over—quick!’ 
he whispered, and the three scrambled up and darted across the 
track into the protective green tangle beyond. Holland let 
out a long sigh. ‘Near enough for mel’ he stated. ‘Did you 
notice, Corporal?—their boots-’ 

‘That party must have been searching for us,’ said Martin, 
swallowing. ‘It was swamp mud on their boots all right. 
Lucky that this show made ’em give up . . . Come on! 1 

The roar of the barrage grew louder every minute as they 
forced their way towards it. It was no longer a sound from a 
distance; it wrapped them round as if the air itself were raging. 
To and fro it rocked, cannoning from hill to hill and back; 
it drummed and bellowed and growled and screamed by turns 
and at once. The tom air vibrated in mighty waves. Over to 
the left the Japanese infantry guns struck a terrific blow on the 
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brain each time they fired. Through the gaps in the wall of 
sound came the hammering of the machine-guns, the hurried 
clatter of the mortar bombs, once even the cry of a bird startled 
by the firing. 

The ground began to fall away, and presently Martin held up 
his hand, and crouched. They had come to the top of a steep 
slope thickly fledged with bamboo, and there was a gape of open 
sky. Beyond the dip rose the hill. 

‘That’s it !’ said Martin. 

The hill was no longer simply a hill: it was a volcano belching 
fire from a hundred craters. Shells were bursting on the far 
side and over the crest. The hillside rocked and heaved and 
burst out in great spouts of smoke and flying earth. Trees were 
swaying and shedding their branches; here and there a clump 
of bamboo blazed like a torch. But the most frightening thing 
was the rocking, heaving slope. 

‘Surely nobody could live in that!’ said Hubbard blankly. 

‘Whether they can or whether they can’t,’ Martin told him, 
‘this is as far as we go. We’ll wait here until die barrage lifts. 
Look, down dicre is our stream. It’s almost certain that our 
lads will be making a flank attack that way. When they do, 
down we go.’ 

Hubbard clenched his hands. ‘You mean—we waitt' 

‘That’s what I do mean. I’m not running the risk of being 
pipped now—either by the Japs or our own shells.’ 

So they waited. 

It was the hardest waiting of all, so near to safety and yet with 
that wall of fire between. It can’t happen now, was their 
thought, it can’t happen now: that we should come so dose 
and yet fail. Life, life, life! 

Never before had life seemed so precious, so worth clinging 
to with hands and teedi and the whole of a man’s war-tom will. 
Each summoned up every thought and memory that made his 
life wordi living and dung to it. Martin clung to die thought 
of Freda and his son, Hubbard to the memory of the fields of 
home, Holland to the sweetness of life itself. To fail now, 
after enduring the jungle and the strain and the slow passage of 
time, die losses and the jarring nerves and the sight of comrades 
dying and going mad . . . Live, live, I must live! Beyond 



that hill, beyond that wall of death and those crumbling slopes 
are our friends. 

But an hour passed, and the barrage still thundered. It rame 
in squalls, it came in a howling gale; it tore limbs from trees and 
trees from their roots, and split the hillside until it fell in ava¬ 
lanches of earth and rock; it sent stones and clods of earth and 
pieces of men and twisted metal sailing aloft through clouds that 
rained down wreckage. It ripped the earth with shock and the 
air with piercing animal screams and shuddering chains of ex¬ 
plosions. It smashed deep into the ground and buried men in 
their caved-in dug-outs, and tore through the bamboo and 
scythed it down to stubble. It tore, it smashed, it killed, it 
destroyed; and the three men watched and waited, and prayed 
for it to cease. 

‘Lord have mercy upon us, Christ have mercy upon us . . .’ 
murmured Hubbard disjointedly, and Martin heard him and 
nodded automatically. I can’t remember a single prayer, he 
thought, but God knows that I'm praying hard enough in my 
mind. 

Holland, looking up as if a great thought had come to him, 
said suddenly: 'Perhaps this is the beginning of the break-out.’ 

The words set something alight in Martin’s mind. 

‘If-’ he began, and then shook his head. ‘No, it can’t be. 

When we left our chaps were just hanging on.’ 

‘We’ve been out for four days, Corporal,’ said Holland. 

‘Four days. . . .’ Martin stopped. Of course, during that 
four days almost anything could have happened. The relieving 
force from the north could have made great progress, more 
aircraft could have come through. He had heard it said a score 
of times: ‘If we had die air support, we could go straight 
through.’ Well, those dive-bombers spoke loudly enough. 
He had been too concerned with the moment, in hiding, dodging 
the Japanese, watching over his party and staying alive, to 
remember that the war still went on independendy of 
him. Shows how dull I am really, he thought: why, those 
guns we destroyed must have been a part of it, part of the 
preparation for this big push . . . Hell! I’m as bad as some 
of those at home, who only see the war in terms of rationing 
and blackout. 
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The roar of the barrage ceased with the suddenness of a thun¬ 
derclap. It was too swift and unexpected to be possible, and 
the three stared at each other in wonder. With the lifting of 
the blanket of sound the lesser noises asserted themselves: the 
rapid coughing of the mortars, the rattle of machine-gun fire, 
the crack of rifles; and rising thinly above the rest like the strings 
of an orchestra, a sound which made them start and realize. 
‘They’re going in!’ exclaimed Holland. 

They could hear die guttural screams of the Japanese, the 
muffled crash of grenades flung into dug-outs; and on the stripped 
skyline of the hill they now saw tiny figures that bobbed and 
ran and darted, figures which showed through Martin’s binocu¬ 
lars the familiar low-crowned helmets. A tremendous exul¬ 
tation seized each of them. This was the thing for which they 
had waited and fought and carried on against all reason; this 
was their salvation. 

'Get down!’ snapped Martin, and all three fell flat as the 
bottom of the dip erupted in a long line of shell-bursts. Martin 
worked out a frantic problem in his head. If this were the 
second lift of the barrage, then the third would fall very near 
them. He turned his head quickly. 

‘Listen,’ he said. ‘When it stops, get up and run like hell. 
We’ll have to chance meeting the Japs. Make for the stream. 
Got it t’ 

The others nodded. 

For ten minutes they waited with clenched hands and hearts 
pounding. The shells were coming fast, so fast that the scream 
of their flight was hardly noticeable through the thunder of 
their fall. The jungle shuddered continuously as they smashed 
down, the twenty-five pounders falling in tassels of grey-brown 
smoke, the mediums in giant black plumes. Splinters flew 
everywhere, cutting the bamboo with a shrill rattling hiss and 
die air with a high-pitched moan which died suddenly. On 
the skyline men strode grimly, fighting close in with grenades 
and bayonets. Where die shells had fallen there now rose tiny 
puffs of smoke. 

Holland said, ‘The splinters arc a bit too close for comfort.’ 
A bough falling from a tree above them gave point to his brief 
statement. 
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‘Can’t help that,’ said Martin shordy. ‘Be ready to-* 

A shrill twang cut his words in two, a mere flicker of sound. 
He ducked automatically. 

‘That one was too close,’ he said, grinning at his own fright. 
‘Won’t he long now, though-’ 

He turned his head, and the smile stayed on his mouth, but 
it was frozen diere. It was his staring eyes that made die smile 
a snarl. 

‘Hubbard!’ he croaked with a mouth gone dry. 

Holland said, ‘Oh, Christ!’ in a voice which was half a 
sob. 

Hubbard lay on his face with his arms flung out. His helmet 
had fallen off, and on the left side of his head was a tiny wound 
from which blood oozed sluggishly; on the right a gaping hole. 
His fingers, contracted in the last clutch of death, were dug 
deep into the earth. 

It was a full minute before either of the two men could move 
or speak; this last and cruellest blow seemed to have deprived 
them of the power of thinking coherently. When the power 
returned it was Holland who moved first. He struggled to his 
knees and raised his clenched fists, beating the air with futile 
gestures. His voice rose in a hysterical crescendo. 

‘You bloody murderers! . . . you bastards . . .!’ He was 
sobbing uncontrollably with fury, his face twisted into a gro¬ 
tesque mask, and his rage spilled over in a flood of obscenity. 

Now this, thought Martin, is something we can’t have... 
He still could not think clearly, but five years of discipline had 
given him a good substitute for thought. He stood up and hit 
Holland back-handed across the mouth, knocking him sideways 
into the undergrowth. Holland lay where he was, staring up 
at Martin in blank surprise, and Martin threw himself down 
beside him. ‘Stop it!’ he ordered. ‘Damn you, stop it! Get 
a hold on yourself.’ 

It was a dangerous moment. Holland was bigger than Martin; 
if he had fought back it could have meant the death of one of them, 
or of both, and Holland’s mind was balanced precariously on 
the thin edge between control and complete loss of it. The 
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blow solved the problem: it shocked Holland back into 
realization. He shuddered as he felt his rage leave him: he 
had come near to going berserk and throwing away his own 
life and Martin’s. 

‘Sorry,’ he said, and choked back the words which were 
following. No good; better to say nothing. Damn it, it’s 
the second time: first Blondie, then joe. Rage or tears, it had 
to be one or the other. He clenched Iris teeth and brought his 
head down, fighting with himself to hold his mind together. 

Martin punched him in the ribs. ‘The barrage is lifting!’ 
he shouted. ‘Come on—run!’ 

Together they sprang to their feet and pushed their way 
through the tangle, crushing it underfoot as they raced down the 
hill. As they went they heard the howl of the shells over their 
heads and threw themselves flat. The slope where they had 
crouched broke up in black explosions. They rose and raced 
on. Splinters flew, tearing die branches and raining twigs and 
shredded leaves on diem. Detonations hammered on their 
ears. Ahead diere was only a crackling of small-arms fire and 
die yelling of the Japanese. 

They blundered into a clear space where there were shell- 
blackened bushes and dead men. They passed them without a 
glance. A light machine-gun stammered over to the right, and 
stopped. And dien diere were faces, brown Indian faces, and 
a British officer who stared at them and said, ‘Where on earth 
did you come from?’ 

And after diat they were not sure of anything. 

The Battalion Clerk wrote die last name on the list and looked 
at it despairingly. It was a rough list: the rest would come 
when today’s casualty returns came in, and some of the names 
would have to go through to die Gunners. But it made 
melancholy reading for all that. 

Captain John Stuart Barrington Pasco, R.A. Killed on active service 
Bombardier Eric Gustav Lind Killed in action 

Gunner Signaller James Parry Killed in action 

Gunner Signaller Edward Terence Welling Killed in action 
Private George Herbert Waldock Missing, believed killed 
Private John Frederick Rayner Killed in action 
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Private Robert Blyth Clarey 
Private Peter Tansley 
Private Joseph Ernest Hubbard 


Killed in action 
Missing, believed killed 
Killed in action 


Nine men. 

The clerk listened again to what the C.O. was saying. Give 
him die credit, he thought, he wasn’t questioning Martin too 
hard; anyone could see that Martin was ready to drop. It 
wasn’t much short of a miracle that he was still alive, after what 
he’d gone through. But a war like this made you believe in 
miracles. 

The clerk looked at his list again. So Rayner was gone: 
the regiment had lost its middleweight champion. Poor old 
Blondie . . . but I’ll bet that he went out fighting. A man like 
that didn’t die easily. Clarey, now—which was Clarey? But 
in the end it didn’t really make any difference. You wrote 
names on a sheet and then cancelled them. 

The C.O. relit his pipe and looked at Martin through the 
smoke. He wanted to say something which would express 
what he really felt, but the words would not come. Martin, 
unshaven, fouled with mud and with his eyes so near to closing 
from weariness, said it all too loudly by his very appearance. 
And the C.O. realized that this was a very small part of a very 
big war; that Martin might be called on to do as much again at 
any time, and would certainly do it without question. 

This, he thought, was the real meaning of military discipline: 
not the shop-window display on the square, the automatic 
response to orders, but this. To stay alive, to drive mind and 
body when both screamed for rest, to carry on in the face of 
extinction, and to come out at the end with the mission 
accomplished. The fact that two had come out where eleven 
went in was in one way a tribute to the two. 

‘You’ve had bad luck, Corporal,’ he said. ‘There’s no blame 
attached to you for the things that went wrong; in fact, you’ve 
done well to come out of it alive. In fact, you did a grand job, 
Corporal, and I won’t forget it.’ 

‘Thank you, sir,’ murmured Martin. The rich smoke from 
the Colonel’s pipe blew across his face and reawakened the 
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craving for tobacco. If lie could only sit or lie down for a 
few minutes, light a cigarette and close his eyes ... He 
straightened up with a jerk. 

‘The main point,’ the Colonel was saying, ‘is that die mission 
was successful and the Jap guns destroyed—we’re feeling the 
benefit of that now. Now you’ll be needing some sleep. I’m 
sending you back on the next truck to Imphal; you’ll report 
to the rest camp there. Report to your Company Co mman der 
the day after tomorrow.’ His voice softened a little. ‘Later 
on you must tell me the whole story. In the meantime, get all 
the rest you can.’ 

He returned Martin’s salute widi the feeling that for once he 
really meant it, and watched him go. Nine men for four guns 
and a problematic number of die enemy made a very good 
bargain in terms of war and the statistics of war, but the C.O. 
was getting tired of figures. There was so little that one could 
do; he would recommend Martin for a Military Medal or 
perhaps a D.C.M., but that would not be enough. It would 
not lessen the sacrifice or make more or less of the courage, 
the endurance or the discipline which had made success possible. 

‘C Company Commander on die set, sir,’ said the wireless 
operator, and die C.O. went over and picked up the microphone. 
The war must go on. 

It was perhaps too much to realize, after all that had happened, 
that they were still alive and out of danger; that the jungle 
had given place to open plain, that the guns were in the distance 
instead of thundering in their brains, and that in place of the wet 
ground was the dry floor of the hut and a table. The knowledge 
was one to be savoured cautiously, like water when one was 
desperately diirsty; too much of it at once would be disastrous. 
All the way back the two had ridden in a daze, hardly speaking, 
hardly daring to look at each odicr. 

And now, with a hot meal over and clean clothes on them, 
and the irritating growth of beard gone, was a time to speak, 
but both were strangely reluctant to begin. 

Martin remembered the packet of cigarettes which someone 
had given him. He took it out and offered it to Holland. 
‘Thanks,’ said Holland, and they lit up and smoked luxuriously. 
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The smoke made Martin cough and his mouth water at first, 
and he smiled faintly. ‘Tastes queer after going without,’ he 
said. 

‘It does,’ said Holland. 

They smoked in silence; there was too much that they wanted 
to say, too few words in which to express it. The distant 
thunder of the guns still sounded, and by instinct they both 
looked through the doorway. On the skyline a grey-brown 
cloud hung like a dirty smear across the sky. ‘It looks as if the 
big push has really started,’ said Holland. 

‘Yes.’ Martin thought: If the end of the siege were the 
end of the war, then everything would be all right. But this 
is only one small part, one tiny obscure comer of the war: 
there’s still a great gap gaping between us and peace, between 
us and home, between me and Freda and my son. 

‘I’ve still got that note you gave me,’ said Holland. ‘Would 
you like it backs’ 

‘Yes.’ Martin unfolded the note and read it over. ‘I’m 
going to keep this. When my boy’s old enough, I’ll tell him 
all about it, and how I came to write it.’ He looked up and saw 
that Holland was touching his swollen lower lip. ‘I’m sorry 
about that,’ he said. 

‘That’s all right, Corporal,’ replied Holland with a returning 
flash of humour. ‘I won’t make a report of it.’ 

They were silent again. Holland, watching Martin with 
something very like affection, saw his twitching fingers and the 
hard lines of strain round his eyes, and guessed. He leaned over 
and touched him on the shoulder. ‘It wasn’t your fault, 
Corporal,’ he said. ‘We were just unlucky.’ 

Martin crushed out his cigarette and let his hands drop to 
the table. ‘That’s right,’ he said tonelessly. ‘We were just 
unlucky,’ and suddenly his composure collapsed and he put his 
head down on his arms and closed his eyes. Suddenly and 
unbidden the picture of Lind had come to him: Lind, dying in 
the shelter in the swamp, with his young life still unused. It 
came like a stab of physical pain, that he had known Lind only 
two days and yet felt the loss of him as keenly as if he had 
been sm old friend or a brother . . . And the rest . . . 
Badge, Clarey, Rayner, Hubbard, Tansley . . . they had been 
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his party, his to lead and keep alive, and they were dead, and the 
C.O. had said that he had been unlucky . . . 

And Martin could stand no more. He would have died at 
that moment for the relief of tears, but he had none; all the energy 
in him had been burnt out, leaving his brain as dry as a desert. 
He felt himself drained of everything, empty and so tired that 
he only wanted to lie where he was and never get up again. 

‘Corporal,’ said Holland in his ear, ‘Corporal, are you all 
right?’ 

‘No,’ said Martin dully. ‘It’s all bloody well wrong,’ and 
looked up. Holland saw with a shock that Iris mouth was 
quivering. It was like seeing a tree which had stood a hundred 
gales rocking to its fall when no wind was blowing. ‘It’s 
all wrong,’ Martin repeated. ‘I was responsible for all of us, 
and what’s left? You and me. Two of us. Eric, Badge, 
Blondie, Peter . . . and Clarey, even after I’d stitched him up 
. . . they’re all gone. And I couldn’t even do anything when 
we were nearly out . . . they had to get Hubbard as well . . .’ 
He covered his face with his hands. ‘ Someone ought to have 
shot me as well,’ he said, and his voice broke. ‘Leave me alone.’ 
He put his head down on tire table again. 

He carried us all through the worst rime of all, thought 
Holland, and never showed a sign of cracking up; he deserves 
his moment of weakness now, if ever a man did . . . He leaned 
over the table and put his hand on Martin’s shoulder. ‘Don’t 
fight against it, Corporal,’ he said quietly. ‘Let it go . . . 
It wasn’t your fault; it was the war, the whole bloody, insane 
war. You did what you could: it’s not your fault that you’re 
no superman. It’s turned the best of us into beasts, animals . . . 
You couldn’t have done more than you did . . .’ 

And after a time Martin raised his head again, and Iris eyes 
were bright with tears, but the moment of collapse was over. 
They looked at each other, the man with everything to live for 
and the man who was past dying, and by unspoken consent their 
hands went out and clasped. ‘Thanks, Bill,’ said Martin. 

‘Andnow,’ said Holland, ‘I’d like another cigarette.’ 

‘And then we’ll sleep,’ said Martin. Holland looked at him 
through a veil of smoke. ‘We’ll forget it all after a time,’ he 
said. 
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‘Yes . . .’ Perhaps, thought Martin, it’s better so. Sud¬ 
denly he remembered the long-ago day in Borrowdale, and the 
crags and the hanging forest and the driving mists: and Freda 
beside him on the boulder, with the sun in her eyes and the 
wind blowing her hair. Better so, that the sacred memories 
should live and the evil ones die. Better that the shadows 
of the black time should not return to poison the bright days 
ahead. 

I’m all right really; I’m alive and all that can happen to me has 
happened already. Soon die war will be over, and I can return 
to be with Freda and watch my son grow up and do something for 
my brother. Perhaps it’s not a betrayal when the dead are 
forgotten, but only the natural process of healing, the scar that 
covers the wound. 

In the meantime, we carry on and hope for a better world for 
our children. 

‘What are you diinldng about, Bill i ’ he asked on impulse. 

‘The future,’ said Holland. ‘I’m finished with acting the 
fool . . . I’m not going to tell you that the last few days have 
shown me the error of my ways or anything melodramatic like 
diat, but they’ve made me several years older. I’ve a big debt 
to pay, to the others. Perhaps, after the war. I’ll find a way to 
pay it.’ 

There was another of the silences which said so much more 
th an any words. Finally Holland said, ‘It wasn’t all wasted, 
you know.’ 

‘No,’ said Martin, and remembered how Lind had used almost 
the same words. Eric, dedicated to war and hating everything 
connected with it; and Eric was dead. And the knowledge 
still had power to hurt, but it was passing. But Eric had been 
right. If only a little sound grain could be sifted from this 
black harvest, then it would not be entirely a loss. 

‘Time for shut-eye,’ said Holland. 

They paused at die door of the hut. In the distance gunfire 
rumbled faindy. The j ungle quivered to the tread of an advancing 
army, and waited with infinite patience until the struggle should 
be over and it could return to its ancient brooding quiet. 

Martin stood for a moment. What he drought in that 
moment he could not have said. He only knew that he was 
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standing mentally at the salute to the memory of the dead. 
There was little else thajt a man could do, except to believe that 
tomorrow would be better. As long as that faith remained, 
nothing would be in vain. 

Then he turned and walked on. 
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